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NOTE 


I HAVE to thank a fnend for the Index of 
words 

The extracts from Plutarch are taken from 
Professor Skeat’s volume of selections 

The numbenng of the hnes agrees with that 
of the ‘Globe’ edition. 


V NOTE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

In this edition some errors have been corrected, 
a number of bnef comments, mainly on points of 
characterisation, inserted in the Notes, and some 
fresh material added to the Introducbon 

A.W V. 


Marrh, 1897 



NOTE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


The metncal “Hints” added to this edition 
aim at giving in a small compass the gist of what 
is commonly agreed upon as to the development 
and variations of Shakespeare’s blank verse. It 
is almost superfluous to mention my obligations 
to Dr Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar, which 
deals more or less with the subject-matter of 
each of the sections of the “ Hints " I am also 
indebted to other wnters and to fnends 

A. W. V. 
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Duember, 1899, 
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INTRODUCTION 


L 

DATES OF THE POTUCATION AKD COSIPOSmOH 
OF THE PLAY 

Julius Casar was first published, so far as we know, in 1633, 
in the ist Foho edition of Shakespeare’s plays, 

There is no evidence that it had been issued ‘^^ 3 - 
previously m Quarto 

The play was written probablv in the jear 1601 iTnt'm 
The chief evidence as to the date of its composition 
is the following passage in Weeiei's Mtrror of ^ 

Martyrs, a work pubhshed in 1601 : *** 

“The many-headed multitude were drawne 
By Brutus' speech that Caesar was ambitions, 

VTben eloquent Mark Antonie had showne 
His vertues, who but Brutus then was viaous?" 

It IS reasonable to regard these lines as an allusion to 
Act III , Scene 2 of Julius Cessar; we know no other work to 
whidi thej could refer. The styleS lersification* and general 

1 “In the earhest plays the language is sometimes as « were a dress 
put upon the thought — a dress ornamented with supcrfiuous care, the 
idea IS at tunes hardly suSaent to fill out the language in whidi it is 
put ; m the middle plays us Ctrser serves as an example) there 
seems a perfect balance and equality between the thoi^ht and its 
expression. In the latest plays this balance is disturbed by the pte- 
poudeiance or excess of the ideas over the means of givmg them 
ntteiance " — Drs-dm. 

* Accordu^ to Mr Fleay's ‘ Metrical Table ’ futius Casar contains 
34 rhyming hues and 1341 lines of blank verse. This paucit} of rhyme 
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tone of Julius Casar belong to the penod 1600 — 1601 of 
Shakespeare’s career It may be noted that the play is not 
mentioned by Meres in Palladis Tamia, 1598. 

Another passage which bears upon the date is a stanza of 
Drayton’s poem, Tlu Barofu? Wars, 1603 . 

*' Such one he was, of him we boldly say, 

In whose nch soul all sovereign powers did suit, 

In whom in peace the elements all lay 
So mixt, as none could sovereignty impute; 

As all did govern, yet all did obey: 

Ills lively temper was so absolute. 

That 't seemed when heaven his model first began. 

In him It showed perfecUon in a man ” 

These verses resemble Antony’s last speech (v, 5 73 — 75) 
over the dead body of Brutus, and as in a later edition of The 
Baroni Wars the passage was altered into a form which m- 
creased the resemblance, we may fairly assume that Drayton, 
not Shakespeare, was the imitator. We need not, however, lay 
great stress upon Drayton’s lines, having the more striking 
allusion m the Mirror of Martyrs, which helps us to place 
Julius Casar just after Tnvelfth Night (1600 — 1601) and just 
before Hamlet (1602}, to which it leads up in several respects 


II. 

SUPPOSED POLITICAL ALLUSION 
Taking 1601 to be the year of its composition, Dr Fumivall 
has put forward the theory that Shakespeare intended Julius 
RebeUum cf ^ political Significance. The re- 

p-uex, jtoi bellion of Essex, the Queen’s favourite, took place 

Hits ** ^ 

Orsar" rtfer- in February, 1601 , and, according to Dr Fumivall’s 
to lit view, Shakespeare wished to draw a comparison 
between the conduct of Brutus towards his fnend Caesar and 


shows that the play belongs to that 'nuddle penod’ when Shakespeare 
had gone far towards abandoning rhyme. The number of Imes with 
a ‘double’ or ‘feminine’ ending (1 e an extra syllable at the end), a 
characteiisbc of his mature work is considerable, viz 369 
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ib-it ol Essex *>oviards his patroness Ehzabelh, and to express 
his own opinion as to the merits of the rebellion and the justice 
of the fate of those who took part in iL Dr Fumivall notes that 
the Lord Southampton to whom Shakespeare dedicated l^enus 
and Adonis and Lt.crect was imprisoned for his share m the 
rebellion — a fact which must have brought the matter vindly 
home to the poet — and reminds us of the (doubtful) story which 
connects Richard IT with Essex’s attempt. 

We must, howei er, be cautious about accepting theones of 
this kind. They rest upon conjecture, not endence, and con- 
jecture may easily find m Shakespeare’s Imes contemporary 
allusions where he never intended any allusion at alL That 
there was some resemblance between the acbon and fate of 
Brutus and of Essex, and that for Elizabethan audiences this 
resemblance would invest Julius Casar with extra mterest, may 
be admitted. Further than this admission we cannot venture. 


IIL 

"JULIUS c«sar" compared with "hamlet" 

Julius Casar does not belong to anv special group of 
Shakespeare’s plays Rather, it must be classed apart with 
HamUt {1602}. These two “tragedies of reflection’' separate 
Shakespeare’s three great masterpieces in the vein of graceful, 
genial comedy’, vnz. Much Ado About Nothing, As You Lake ft, 
and Tweljth Night, which all come within the period 1598— 
t6oi, from the later group of the three gloomy tragi-comedies, 
Alls Well That Ends Well, Measure Jor Measure, and 
Troilus and Cresstda. 

Between Julius Casar aaA Hamlet there are several links of 
connection Their respective heroes, Brutus and ^ 

Hamlet, are much alike, each being an unpractical, 
philosophic man whom circumstances impel to take evn-r" vtd 
an active part in critical affairs, and each failing — 

Brutus because he acts lU-advisedly, Hamlet because he h.Ts 
scarcely the will to act at all Portia “falls distract," and 
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dies, through her relation to Brutus as Ophelia through her 
connection with Hamlet Loyal friendship is exemplified very 
noticeably in Antony and Horatio. The supernatural is intro- 
duced in both plays, and mth the similar notion of revenge. 
Two^ passages in Hamlet seem to show that the story of Cssar 
occupied Shakespeare’s thoughts at the time when he wrote the 
later tragedy: mdeed, one of them reads like a direct allusion to 
Julius Ceesar. 


IV. 


ITS RELATION TO “ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA." 

Another play linked with Julius Ceesar by some commumty 
of interest — but not of style — is Antony and Cleo- 
Antony /a/m Here the Tnumvirs, Antony, Octavius and 
Lepidus, all reappear, and the development of their 
characters and relation to each other foreshadowed 
in Julius Ceesar is fulfilled Antony, the “masker and reveller®,” 
has degenerated into a voluptuary, while his youthful colleague 
who assumes so calmly his position, with all its dangers, as 
Caesar’s heir, has grown into an iron-willed ruler. That note of 
antagonism between them on the plains of Philippi deepens into 

^ Hamlet, i. i. 113 — 118 (quoted on p. X17 of the Notes to this 
play), and ill. 3. 104 — 109 (see p. 196). 

Other points of connection between the two plays might be cited. 
Thus the scene where Brutus addresses the citizens (ill. 3) finds a parallel 
in the old prose story of Hamlet which perhaps Shakespeare used. 
Agam, in Plutarch’s Lift of Brutus there is a cunous word which 
occurs in a precisely similar context m Hamlet and m no other play 
of Shakespeare. Cf North’s Plutarch, “Antony thinking good that 
[Csesar’s] body should be honourably buned, and not m hugger- 
mugger"', and Hamlet, vt s. 83, 84, 

“We have done but greenly, 

In hugger-mugger to mter him ”5 
i e secretly and m haste 

* Julius Cesar, v. r 63 
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deadly hostility. Lcpidus, who has pro\ ed the “slight unment- 
able man^” of Antony’s contemptuous estimate, is "made use 
of*” by Octavius, and eventually deposed from the Triumnratc 
by him, as Antony proposed. The two plays, therefore, hat e 
several pomts of association ; but in all &e qualities of work- 
manship and metre Antony and Cleopatra is much the maturer 


V. 


OTHER REFERENCES IN SHAKESPEARE TO THE HISTORY 
OF JUUUS C^AR. 

Craik justly remarks * "It is evident that the character and 
history of Julius Ctesar had taken a strong hold of 
Shakespeare's imagination There is perhaps no fh!^ 2 ruttr 
other historical character who is so repeatedly 
alluded to throughout his plays ” Seieral of these Bfftatrd 
allusions, as might be expected, illustrate details of s/Sin/ean*" 
Julua Cctsar* Thus for the “tnumph" mentioned 
m the first Scene we maj turn to Measure for Measure, III s 
45, 46, “What, at the wheels of Cassar? art thou led in 
triumph ?" The omens precedmg Caesar’s death are mentioned 
in that passage (l i. 113 — 118) of Hamlet to which reference has 
been made already. The death itself, the scene, and the share 
in It of Brutus, are illustrated by the following extracts . — 

a Henry VI. iv. 1. 135— 137: 

"A Roman swotdei and banditto slave 
Murder’d sweet Tully, Brutus’ bastard hand 
Stabb’d Julius Csesar”, 

* Julius Casar, ZV. l, it 

* Antony and Cko/atra, ni 5 y. 

* For notable allusions mother plays see a /Trrrj /r. IV 3 45,46,^1 
you Like It, V. a. 34, 35 and Cymhdxnt, ui. i t$, which all refer 
to Caesar’s famous despatch—** Vein, mdt, vtct "—to the Senate af.er 
the battle of Zela ; and CjfinAAnr ll 4 ao — 13,111 t « — *9, where 
Caesar's expedition to Bntrm is mectioued 
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Antony and Cleopatra, ii 6 14 — 18: 

"Whai was’t 

That moved pale Cassins to conspire; and what 
Made the all-hononr’d, honest Roman, Brutus, 

With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom. 

To drendi the Capitol?” 

Antony’s gnef over the body of his fnend and pity of 
Brutus’s fate are glanced at in Antony and Cleopatra, iii 2 
S 3 — S6s 

“Why, Enobarbns, 

When Antony found Julius C«sar dead, 

He cried almost to roaring , and he wept 
When at Phihppi he found Brutus slam.” 

Csesaris “ambition” is toudied on in Cymbelttie, III. i. 
49 — 52. Characters, too, of Julius Ccesar other than the 
Tnumvirs are noticed elsewhere by Shakespeare. Thus the 
Portia of Belmont {Merchant oj Venice, I i. 165, 166) is, in 
Bassanio's eyes, 

“nothing undervalued 
To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia.” 

Cassius of the “lean and hungry look” is the “pale Cassius,” 
the “lean and wrinkled Cassius” of A ntony and Cleopatra (n. 6. 
15, III 11.37). 


VI. 


MAIN SOURCE OF THE PLOT OF “JULIUS C^AR." 


The source whence Shakespeare denved the story of 
ifortKi‘'Piu J^lt^ Casar, is Sir Thomas North’s translation 
tarek.” piutarch’s Lives of Caesar, Brutus, and Antony. 

His obhgations to North, and method of using his matenals, 

suggestions for Antony’s 


are discussed elsewhere > Some 


* See pp i6g — 17a. 
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speech to the cituens m Act Hi, Scene 2 may ha%e been 
(iinushed by Appian’s^ Wstory, The Civil Wars, A/pui, 
translated 1578 We do not know whether Shakes- ’ 

peare used any existing play on the same subject, but there were 
several, as he may hint (ill 1 ill — ri6) One was Eariin- 
a Latin piece, Eptlogus Casans InUrfectt, per- 
formed at Oxford m 1582, and perhaps alluded to m Harriet, 
III. 2. 104 — 109 (see p 196) There is a Tragtdie of Julius 
Cassar by the Earl of Stirlmg (of whose Darrins there seems a 
reminiscence in The Tempest, rv 152 — 156), and Malone thought 
that it preceded Julius Casar, arguing that the writer would not 
have challenged companson with Shakespeare by treating the 
same subject. Gut the Tragedie was not pubhshed till 1607 
(much too late a date for Julius Casar), nor have the plays any 
resemblance apart from the subject. 


Vll 


HISTORIC PERIOD 

The histone penod of the action of Julius Casar is from 
Februarj 44 RC to October 42 BC.— nearly two 
years and three quarters The main events of this t)ie 

penod to which allusion is made m the plaj, and Pmri. 
their respective dates, were 

The Lupertalta Csesar's refusal of thel 
crown. J 

CsEsai’s murder 
Oesai's fhnetaL 
Arrival of Octanus at Rome 
Formation of the Tnumvirate — Octavius,"] 

Antony, Lcpidus. ‘Proscriptions' 

Rome, in which Cicero falls 
Battles of Philippi 


us,"! 

“1 


Feb. 15, 44 

March 15, 44 
March iQor CO. 44 
May, 44 

Novcmlier, 44 

October, 4* 


^ Appian was an Alexandnan wnter who lived at Rome in the 
Second Century A.l> and wrote in Greek a Roman history ( Pt,ialed) in 
14 books Books 13 to a 1 treated of the cml wars from the time of 
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VIII. 

TIME OF THE MAY’S ACTION. 

The events^ of Juluts Casar are supposed to happen on 
Dutnbuium SIX days, separated by «ntervals ; the arrangement 
ef iht actum Ijgmg as follOWS . 

Day 1 : Act i. Scenes i and i Feb 1$, ^4. 

(Interval.) 

Day II Act I, Scene 3 March 14, 44 

Day III : Acts il and ill. March 15, 44 
(Interval.) 

Day IV; Act iv, Scene 1 November, 43. 

(Interval ) 

Day V : Act iv, Scenes a and 3. 

(Interval ) 

Day VI • Act v October, 4a 

IX. 

TITLE OF THE PLAY. 

Brutus is the ’hero’ of Juhus Casar, the character who 
stands out most prominently m its action Ctesar himself 
appears in only three scenes, nor in these does he present an 
Wk tkefiia a figure Yet the play is nghtly called 

caZ^d^pTuhta JuUus Casar, not Brutus, for the personality of 
Catar CsEsar IS the real motive-spnng of the whole plot, 

Manus and Sulla to the battle of Actium An English translation of 
the extant portions of this work was pubhshed in 1578 

Appian reports Antony’s speech; Plutarch merely mentions its 
dehvery. ^Vhether the speech which Shakespeare assigns to Antony 
owed anythmg to Appian’s account (the verbal resemblances seem to 
me veiy trifling) or was purely imaginative, it gives a true idea of the 
dnft and effect of what Antony said, and of the whole scene 

^ In several points Shakespeare has compressed the action, combining 
events which were really separated by some mterval of time ; for these 
devutions from history see pp. 171, 17a. 
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and the influence which creates and dominates the action. 
The tragedy is wrought round Csesar: Cssar murdered and 
Cmsar avenged and though m the external working out of the 
motives of the plot Brutus, Cassius and Antony all play more 
conspicuous parts than the Dictator, yet he overshadows them 
as with the majesty of a presence unseen but not unfelt Caesar 
is the inner, inspiring cause of the whole drama — of the later 
scenes no less than of the earlier, for death really serves to 
intensify his power — and he is alone indispensable to it 

X. 

ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

The construction of Jultus Ccesar is remarkably regular and 
even In the first Act we see the hostility to Amfyatc/Utt 
Csesar — its causes and result, vnz. the conspiracy 
against him The second Act is devoted to the develop- 
ment of the conspiracy, and brings us to the verge of the 
ensis Early m the third Act the crisis is reached m the 
achievement of the conspiracy Then its outcome, the punish- 
ment destined to fall upon the heads of the conspirators, is 
foreshadowed, and we are made to feel that “Caisar’s spirit, 
ranging for revenge" (iii. i 370), will prove even mightier than 
Caesar himself. By the dose of the thurd Act the first step 
towards this revenge has been completed through the expulsion 
of the conspirators from Rome. The remainder of the play 
traces their gradual downfall Caesar’s avengers combine while 
his murderers disagree m a manner that augurs lU for their 
cause , and surely the sense of imminent rum increases Their 
friends at Rome are ‘proscribed’ Portia dies the appanlion 
warns Brutus, and evil omens dismay the soldiers Cassius 
would delay the decisive battle^ and on its eve the generals take 
their sad, “everlasting farewdL” Mistakes, mistrust, and 
“hateful Error" (v. 3 66, 67) pursue them to the last, until in 
their self-inflicted deaths the angry spirit of their great vnctim is 
appeased and may " now be still" (V' 5 50) 
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In symmetrical evolution of the story Juhm Casar stands 
unsurpassed among Shakespeare’s plays. There is 
no underplot, and no incident of any importance 
Catar hitnieif jjjat can be Considered irrelevant Every element 
foiKt of iht of the action springs from and is subordinated to 
v)heU play Central personality of the Dictator. His per 

sonality constitutes its unity of interest 

XL 

ITS HISTORICAL TRUTH. 

In certain details* Shakespeare has found it necessary to 
sacrifice historical accuracy; but substantially the play is 
true to history and gives a vivid picture of the period and crisis 
with which it deals The repulsion which Caisaris desire to 
revive the title ‘ King' aroused the motives of the conspirators 
— the personal j'ealousy which animated some, the futile devotion 
of others to the ancient republican ideal the relation of Brutus 
to Caesar and to his partners in the plot the uselessness of their 
action and its results . the relation again of the Triumvirs to each 
other and their characters: these, the essential points, are all 
depicted in Julius Casar with no less truth than vividness 
Poetic sympathy has enabled Shakespeare to enter into the 
spint of Roman politics, and the histonan finds little to correct 


XII. 

THE SUPERNATURAL IN SHAKESPEARE. 

Too much stress is often laid in criticisms of Shake- 
speare’s use of the supernatural upon the fact that in 
Julius Casar and Macbeth the apparition is seen 
item in ** jw- only by one person, and a person whose mental 
condition at the time predisposes him to hallu- 
^Hamki’'^ cmations Thus Cervinus, discussing the super- 
natural clement m Hamlet and Macbeth, wTites: 

* See pp. 171, 173. It has been well noted that Shakespeare’s 
deviations from history in historical plays are mainly changes of time 
and place, and do not often imolve mispresentation of fact or character. 
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“That they see ghosts is, with both Hamlet and Macbeili, 
the strongest proof of the power of the imaginative faculty. We 
need hardly tell our readers...that [Shakespeare’s] spirit-world 
signifies nothing but the physical embodiment of the images 
conjured up by a lively fancy, and that their apparition onij 
takes place with those who have this excitable imagnation. 
The cool Gertrude sees not Hamlet’s ghost, the cold, sensible 
Lady Macbeth sees not that of Banquo ” 

Agam, m a note on the words spoken bj Brutus when the 
ghost vanishes — ^"Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest” 
— Hudson says • “This strongly, though quietly, marks the 
ghost as svbjtcftve' as soon as Brutus recovers his firmness, 
the illusion is broken. The order of things is highly judicious 
here, in bnnging the ‘horrible vision’ upon Brutus just after he 
has heard of Portia’s shocking death. With that sorrow weigh- 
ing upon him, he might well see ghosts ” 

1 suppose that many who adopt this vrewdo so from a vague 
desire to clear Shakespeare of the suspicion that he himself 
‘bdieved in ghosts' But the theory will not explain all the 
instances m Shakespeare of apparitions The ghost in Hamlet 
is seen by Marcellus and Bernardo, soldiers whom it would be 
arbitrary to credit with “excitable imaginations," and by the 
sceptical Horatio who declares expressly beforehand “’twill not 
appear”; and it holds a long colloquy with Hamlet. No theory* 
of “ subjectivity ” (to use a tiresome word) wall account for so 
emphatic an apparition; nor, surely, do we require any such 
theory Shakespeare uses the supernatural as one 
of the legitimate devices of dramatic art. It is part 
of the original story of the hves of Cxsar and 
Brutus, and he retains it for dramatic efiect. To 
the latter part of Julius Casar it is highly important, if not 
indispensable, as emphasising the continued influence, after 
death, of the power of Caesar’s personality 

Sometimes, as in the earher scenes of HavJei, and 1 should 
add in Julius Casar, an apparition is meant to be DifmKt « 
‘real’ — that is, a thing external to and independent 1'^’ 
of the imi^nations of those who percciv e it, a truly supernatural 
1 c h 
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manifestation; sometimes, as in Macbeth^ it is best regarded as 
‘unreal' — the inner creation of a disordered fancy, and so not 
supernatural at alL Both interpretations arc open to us, and the 
conditions of each particular case must alone determine iiihich 
ne ought, in that case, to adopt. But as on the one hand it is 
impossible to explam all the instances on the single 
thcoty of ‘unreaUty’ or ‘subjectivity,’ so on the 
fitter tot- Qihcr it IS absurd to credit Shakespeare himself 
with a personal belief m apparitions: as reasonably 
might one suppose that he ‘believed m' fairies because he 
mtroduces them in A Mtdsttmmer-Ntghfs Dream, or in "airy 
spirits” like Ariel, or in monsters hke Caliban, or in witches 
like "the weird sisters” of Macbeth. There are indeed few 
subjects on which we can hazard any conjecture as to Shake* 
speare*s oivn feehngs, and the supernatural is not one of them. 


XIII. 

THE CHARACTERS OF “jULlt'S CffiSAR.” 

Shakespeare depicts ’ in Brutus the failure, under the test of 
action, of a man essentially noble in character, 
but unpractical and somewhat pedantic. Brutus is 
tfctu but un a philosopher and idealist- a man of lofty theories 
^atueai. about bfc and human nature, not of true insight 
into their reahties : a man, too, of singular sensitiveness- and 
tenderness® under the covering of that Stoic self-restraint which 
ordinanly marks him. He is at home among his books ; and 
when fate thrusts him forth and bids him act instead of 
theonsing, his incapacity to deal with his fellow-mortals, to 
understand their point of \aew, and to grapple with the facts of 
life, becomes pitifully plain Then he stands confessed, a pure- 

® He idealises the characler to some extent, following Flntarch. 

* Thus he cannot bear to speak of Portia’s death (iv. 3. 158, 166) 

* Cf the scene with Portia (ii r), and his kmdiy treatment 
throughout of Lucius; see 11 i. 329 (note), and iv. 3. 353 — 3^3, 
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souled but impotent idealist out of toucb with the passions and 
interests of average humanity And it is the 
tragedj of his fortune that he, like Hamlet, is bom 
into enl times (as he thinks) and feels that he must essay to set 
them right 

The nobilit) of his character is unquestioned. Some men 
unconscious!} reieal theur goodness, and Brutus is one of these. 
“Noble seems to nse instinctively to the bps of ail nho know 
him “Well, Brutus, thou art noble,” reflects Cassius (t 2. 312), 
a trae judge of character "But win the noble Ttf u 
Brutus to our party,” echoes Cinna (l. 3. 141) ctarAtn- 
“ Now IS that noble vessel full of gnef,” says Clitus (v, 5. 13), 
pointing to their defeated and dejected leader “Tlic noblest 
Roman of them all" is Antony's verdia (v 5 68) The conspi- 
rators feel from the outset that they can do nothing without 
Brutus Cassius and Casca and Cinna all realise „ . 

tiu tnft>rK.r 

their “great need of him.” If they act it must be 
under the shelter of the name of Brutus (i 3. 

157—160); 

^*'0, he sits high in all the people’s hearts* ^ 

\ And that which would appear o'fence in us,( 

S His countenance, like nchest alchemy, ^ 

I Will change lo virtue and to worthiness.’’ \ 

Cassius’, against his better judgment, tmee gives «ay to 
Brutus Liganus follows him blindly (II r 31 1 — 334) When 
the plot is achieved, the conspirators would shift the prime 
responsibility on to him “Go to the pulpit, Brutus" (til. 1. 84), 
"Brutus shall lead” (120) 

His influence in short is paramount, and it is the influence 
which springs from undisputed nobility of character and 
compels the loyal devotion of oihers, so that Brutus can say 
(' S 34 . 35 )- 

" My heart doth joy that yet in all tny life 
1 found no man hnl he was true to me.” 


’ See II I. 155—191 and ill. 1. sji— 
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Ha moiisa 


Rome 


Personal consideradoos have no weight — indeed, no place — 
in the motives of a man of this type. Pnnciple 
is his sole gmde. Cassius and the others are 
prompted mainly by “envy of great Caesar” (v. 5 70), 

Brutus has “no personal cause to spurn at him" (ll. i. ii). 
rather he is Caesar’s inend, and is therefore moved by conflicting 
Conflut be- emotions, by “passions of some difference” (l. 2 
^ loves Ctesar much he loves Rome 
%a tc more (hi 2 23); and pity for the “general wrong” 
drives out his pity for Caesar, even as fire expels 
fire (in. 1. 170, 171). As a Roman — “ Rome " and “ Roman ” are 
ever on his lips — ^as a Brutus^i descendant of him who drove 
out “the Tarquin,” he must obey the voice of patnotism at the 
cost of personal feelings and spare neither his friend nor himself 
The present absolute power of the Dictator violates that “free- 
dom” which Brutus beheves to be essential to the welfare of 
Rome, and worse evils might follow were Caesar “crowned” (ri. 
1. 12 — 34); for “that might change his nature," and lead him to 
“ extremities " of tyranny. So friendship must be sacrificed. An 
ideahst knows no compromises, and Brutus*, as unflinching as 
dismterested in all he undertakes, will tolerate no half-measures. 

Yet practical measures of redress lie beyond his pov/er of 
execution. He is incapable of successful action, 
and the root of his incapaaty is his ignorance of 
human nature. He knows not how other men will 
act nor what effect his own actions and words will 
have on them. He misreads the characters of 
almost all with whom be is brought m contact 
_ Thus he misjudges Antony (n i. 181 — 183, 185 — 
189), not perceiving that the pleasure-loving habits of the 
“masker and reveller” are compatible with astute energy in 
affairs: a mistake sufflcmg in itself to bnng about the utter 


IgTtoranu cf 
human nature 
the tnatn cause 
e/ his failure 

Illusiraitons 
ef this sene’ 
rtmee 


^ Cassius appeals to him by this motive; cf. i. 3 159 — 161; see 
also 11. I 53, 54- 

* Csesar said of Brutus "qukquid volt, valdevoU”\ cf. Cicero, Ad 
All. xrv. I. 3. 
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downfall of the conspirators He misjudges Casca (I 2 299, 
300) He misjudges the crowd and addresses them in a 
laboured, argumentative style as though each individual had 
the trained and dispassionate intdlect of a philosopher (in 2 
12 — 52) He misjudges his own wife, vainij supposing that 
he can conceal his disquiet from her (ii. i. 257) And he 
does not see that Cassius is "humouring" him (l. 2 319) and 
using his influence as an instrument for wrcalang personal 
spite upon Csesar 

A man so devoid of insight mto human nature is doomed to 
failure when he leaves his study and goes forth to act Gradu- 
ally he must find that the world of fact is far other than the 
world of his speculative fanaes and that his theories about man 
in the abstract are misleading delusions 

Hence it comes about that the pubhc action of Brutus m 
relation to the conspiracy and its outcome may 
fairly be desenbed as "a senes of practical mis- 
takes ” He refuses to let Antony be slam together 
with Caesar (n r 162—189) He suffers Antony to 
address the crowd (in 1 231). more, he suffers Antony to ha\c 
the last word, and when his oivn ineffective speech is finished 
goesaway(iii 2 66), trusting to Anton/s promise not to "blame" 
(in I 245) the conspirators He nearly comes to open rupture 
with his colleague (iv 3), he insists on marching to Philippi 
(iv, 3), in the battle he “gives the word too carlj," lets his 
soldiers fall to plunder, and fails to aid his fellow -general 
(v 3 5 — 8). His action in short is a Tragedy of Errors 

Yet many of them, be 11 noted, are the errors of a good, 
though over-sensitive, man, who has undertaken a certain work 
without calculating fully its consequences. Brutus should ha\ c 
realised at the outset that if the murder of Cxsar was right, 
then the other deeds of violence and injustice which that murder 
necessarily entailed would be justifiable. Instead of this, he 
ventures upon the tremendous deed of assassination, jet tries to 
act wnth a stnet and scrupulous obsenance of cquitj and fair- 
ness, and so, partly from needless scruples, partly from the hrk 
of practical wit, he stumbles bhndly into blunder after blunder, 
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revealing more clearly at each stage his absolute inabihty to 
play the part which fortune has assigned him 

Knowing, as we do, how utterly base and senseless was the 
murder of Caesar — base because mainly due to jealousy, and 
senseless because even those who acted from pure motives were 
grasping at the impossible m their attempt to restore the old 
order of Roman republicanism — we can feel only a 
mthhm only partial Sympathy With Brutus in his fate; neverthe- 
parttai of his personal character the eulogy of Antony 

remains unimpeached (v. 5. 73 — . 

“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d m him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man I’" 

His character is designedly thrown into relief by that of 
Cassius, a thoroughly practical man of action, ever 
ten^ioutbut ready and able to fight the world with its own 
weapons, and unhampered by sensitive scruples, 
as we see in his methods of raising money (rv. 3) 

The contrast between the two men is shown strikingly by the 
fact that the main motive which leads Cassius to 
join — or rather, to start — the conspiracy is personal 
jealousy of Caesar^ This motive is emphasised at 
the outset Thus m his first interview with Brutus 
he dwells upon the contrast between his own 
humble position and the greatness of Caesar (i. 2. 


Ccntraxted 
vntk Brutut 

yeatou^ ^ 
Ceuar int 
main moftve 
cf Cassiua i 
acttcn 


IIS — ; 


"This man 

Is now become a god; and Cassius is 
A wretched creature, and must bend his body. 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him ’’ 

Jealousy speaks plainly m sudi an utterance; and he hopes 
to find or to rouse similar jealousy in Brutus (l 2 142 — 147} 

It IS of Cassius that Caesar says (i 2 208, 209} . 

"Such men as he be never at heart’s ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves." 

' So Plutarch speaks of Cassius as “ bating Cae!>ar pnvately more 
than he did tyranny," 
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Tiue, a second motive prompts Cassius, vu. his lo\*e of 
liherty and equality which rebels against the “bondage” (i 3, 
90) laid upon them by Caesar’s “tyranny” (I. 3. 99) CC 
“1 had as lief not be as Lte to be 
In a«e of such a thing as I myself.*' 

If he hates the Dictator “privately,” he hates him also as 
a “tyrant* Still thts purer motue of republicanism is not (I 
think) nearly so strong as the other, viz. ignoble jealousy 

While Brutus has the higher pnnciples the advantage as 
regards practical genius and insight into character 
rests with Cassius — ^“a great obsener,” who “looks 
quite through the deeds of men” (1 2. 202, 203) These qualities 
are specially marked in his attitude to Antony, whose character 
Brutus misreads so hopelessly. First, Cassius secs the danger 
of spanng Antony (ii t 155 — 184) Then, after 
the execution of the plot, he does not forget that // 

Antony may jet hate to be reckoned mth (in t. 

9S) and expresses agave his “misgiwng” of Caesar's friend (145); 
but, as Antony is still to be spared, be appeals to him bj 
the motive likely to hate most weight (177, 178) Then he 
endeavours wisely to force Antony into a dehnite statement of 
friendship or hostility to their cause (ill i. 215 — 217), so that 
they may at least know how they are to regard him , and lastly, 
he perceites instantly (231) Brutus’s fatal error in granting 
Antony’s petition to be aDowed to speak at Cmsar’s funeral At 
each step the practical sense of Cassius guides him anght, and 
senes to emphasise the unpractical character of Brutus, uho 
either has no suggestions at all to make or else suggests the 
■wrong thing 

Other illustrations may be cited. Thus Cassias is not 
deceued by the assumed bluntness of Casca (1.2 
301—306) He, not Brutus, really builds up the 
nhole conspiracy (of ■'Ahich Brutus is httle more than the 
necessary figure-head) He proposes the inclusion of Cicero 
(ll i 141, 142), •whose eloquence might have prevailed with the 
crowd and counterbalanced Antony’s speech. He fo-esees (il 
I. JC.J — 201) that Catsar may be deterred from coming to the 
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Senate-house— an accident which did almost occur and which 
might have made the conspiracy miscarry altogether. As a 
general) he gives the better advice (IV. 3. 199 — 202), viz. that 
they should wait for the enemy’s attack and not, by leavmg a 
position where they could entrench themselves strongly, stake 
everj’thing on a single battle in an unknown country. Cassius, 
in short, proves himself thoroughly able, first as conspirator, 
then as soldier, while Brutus is but a bookish student. 

Yet the latter is the dominatmg infiuence when they are 
together. In any difference of opinion the un- 
bending Brutus carries his point. Cassius is 
awed somewhat b}' the higher character of his 
friend. Consciousness of infenonty acts as a 
restraint. The calm presence of Brutus puts his baser motives 
to shame, and involuntarily brings out all that is best in his 
nature. This is especially noticeable towards the close of the 
play : e.g. in the dispute (iv. 3) with reference to Lucius Fdla, 
when the blustering, defiant anger of Cassius — ^perhaps assumed 
m part to conceal his sense of guilt — soon gives way to penitent 
humility, and again in that scene (v. i. 93 — 126) of farewell 
between the generals on the mommg of the battle, when he 
bears himself with a dignity worthy of Brutus himself. At such 
times contact with the nobler nature elevates the lower with an 
unconsaous infection of goodness And the fact that Cassius 
should be open to such influences — ^this and his loyal devotion 
to Brutus, together with his love of hberty, his courage and 
practical abihty, wiu him a measure of admiration. 

The part he plays does not require that Antony should be 
^ dehneated so fully and carefully as Brutus, to whom 

Anieny. , ^ 

he presents a vivid contrast, or Cassius, with whom 
he has something in common His character is drawn in a 
freer yet striking manner. Antony’s faults are plain. Like 

UntniKipUd. hampered by lofty pnnciples and 

scruples. This trait is illustrated by his remarks 
with reference to Lepidus (iv. i. 11 — ^40) He frankly avows to 
Octavius his design to use Lepidus merely “as a property” for 
their advantage. Lepidus is to share with them the odium of 
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their pohcy but not its rewards, to do their cruel and discreait- 
able work and then be “turned off,” while thej reap the benefit 
of his" labours Meaner treatment of a colleague were scarcelj 
conceivable, and the man who not merel> contemplates it in his 
own mind but openlj announces it must have dhested himself 
of scruples The same scene affords another example of 
Aatonj’’s cjnical scorn of principle. In his speech to the crowd 
he harped upon Caesar’s will, and inflamed them against the 
conspirators by passionate insistence on Ctesar's generous 
bequests to Rome: now (iv i 7 — 9) he is anxious to see 
whether the will may not be evaded and "some charge in 
legacies” — these same legacies — ^be cut off. Again cmL 
m this mterview he shows ms cruelty, bartering 
awa> the hfe of his own nephew without the least compunction 
(IV I 4 — 6). 

Neiertheless, though unscrupulous, cruel, self-indulgent*, 
Antony has much to commend him. There is a 
certam dash about the man, an animation and lj‘ 
self-reliant resourcefulness, which are very attrac- 
tive. Antony is never at a loss Thus, when the 
conspirators invite him back to the Capitol after the murder, he 
thinks at first that it may be his turn next to die (lii i 151 — 
163) But the sentimental speech of Brutus and Cassius's more 
practical bnbe (ill. 1. 177, 178} show him that he can come to 
terms with the conspirators — for the moment — and sai e his life ; 
so he takes his cue straightway, professes willingness to be their 
all>, and dupes them as cleverl> as he afterwards manages the 
crowd. The other great test of his nerve and cleiemcss is, of 
course, the occasion of Caesar’s funeral (in 2}; here again he 
proves equal to the crisis The citiicns, he sees, s-de with 
Brutus, he hears their cnes "Lite Brutus, h\e, li\e‘” jet he 
goes up into ih&Rosira unhesitatingly and faces the hostile .audi- 
ence. He sets himself to wan them ot cr and turn their hostility 
against the conspirators, and achieves his object with a consum- 
mate skill which shows not only unshaken nerve in the presence 
of danger but just that searching insight into human nature which 
* Cf I 4 704 (note), II. I 18S, tSp, 11 s iiS, 117. 
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Brutus lacks Brutus has tried to convince the crowd with 
Hu jvnerai ‘J^^sons/ With arguments addressed to the intellect. 
ipetch cm Antonv appeals to the heart Knowing that to an 
the speech af Ordinary man an individual is always more interest- 
Bnitm ingthan an abstract principle, he dwells upon Cassar’s 

personal services to Rome, his personal love of the people as 
shown by the will, and the pity of his fate And a wave of 
passion sweeps away all the effect of Brutus’s words 

There is something dazzling about the self-reliance, the 
courage, the gemus even, which against such odds can grasp 
such success Here, one feels, is the typical strong, resourceful 
man ufao knows what he wants and how to get it, be the 
obstacles never so great The whole episode brings Brutus and 
Antony into close connection, so that the philosopher and the 
man of action serve as mutual foils 

Most of all we hke Antony for his devotion to Cssar. There 
IS no pretence about that. The true “ingrafted 
love he bears” (ii. I. 184) will not be con- 
cealed even in the presence of Cajsar’s murderers 
(lit i 194 — 210) It speaks in clear accents when 

Antony is alone with the blood-stained body (ill. 2 254 — 257) 
It inspires his resolve to avenge Caesar The Dictator can do 
Antony no mord service his enemies have prevailed, and 
prudence would counsel compliance with their overtures of 
friendship But affection for the dead overcomes prudence and 
dictates the duty of revenge, and to that duty he dedicates 
himself And so, for his devotion to Caesar, we are drawn 
towards Antony (and must be something blind to his faults), as 
towards Cassius for hts devotion to Brutus Those who appre- 
ciate the greatness of another and are loyal to it cannot be 
without a touch of greatness themselves. 

Shakespeare has done scanty justice^ to the character of 
Caesar. The figure of the Dictator is, indeed, 
mvested with a certain majesty, but it is a majesty 
that is far on the v/ane Age has quenched his bodily vigour, 
and possession of power has spoilt his nature He is not in 

* Perhaps so as not to alienate all sympathy from the conspirators. 


yubus Cmar 
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Jubus Casar the heroic conqueror of ■western Europe, but 
“ Cresar old, decaying, failing both In mind and bod> ” 

Witness hjs pnde and boastfulness He proclaims himself 
more dangerous than danger itself (li 2 44, 45). Arrcr<irt arj 
he knows but one constant, unchanging man m all 
the world — himself (iii i. 68 — ^71); he speaks often (cf ll 2 10, 
29, 44) as if "Cffisar” stood for some deity, he is impeccable — 
“Caesar doth not wrong" (111 i. 47) The Senate is “/m 
S enate” (ill 1 32) , though their meeting is to be adjourned for 
his pleasure, he mil not eien send them a courteous message 
(n 2 71, 73) He remotes the Tribunes from their public 
office because of a personal slight to himself (l 2 2SS— 290). 
He rejects the petition of Meieltusmth insulting scorn (tit t 46) 
He has all the inconsistency of weakness lacillatcs and 

changes his mind with Calpumia and later with , 

^ Imentu'ml 

Deaus, yet boasts of his “constancy" (Ul i 60), 

affects disdain of flattery, and is “then most flattered” (n i. 

208); expresses contempt of the Senate ("gra> beards"), yet 

seems afraid of their ndicule (11. 2 96 — toy) He makes so 

many protestations of courage that we begin to doubt him He 

thinks himself so good a judge of character that he dismisses 

the Soothsayer after a single glance as “a dreamer” , but neier 

suspects the conspirators, Cassius excepted (l 2. 

192 — 212) He has groan superstitious, “quite 

from the mam opinion he held once ” (it i 19O} He is pleased 

by Deaus’s interpretation of Calpumia's dream because it is full 

of compliment to himself, and does not perceise that it e\ades 

the really evil omen, nz. the shedding of his blood. There 

is something theatrical in his “plucking ope his doublet” 

(I 2 267) His longing for the crown and anger (i 2 183) that 

he dare not accept it show weakness and lack of self controL 

Physically too the Dictator is broken , subject x / 'tun tj 

to epilepsy (i 2 254—256) and deaf (i 2 213). 

Shakespeare, in fact, has depicted for us the tw flight ^ 

of a great character and career, lit only by rare flashes’ of the 

former majesty And y-et he does make us feel what Carsar has 

’ See espscially ill 1 
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been in the fulness of his powers, and what he has accomplished, 
by showing that his personality and mduence are invincible even 
by death. The enfeebled fram^ we see, is struck down, the 
arrogant voice silenced j but “Caesar’s spirit” nses triumphant, 
and thus his infirmities become as it were a “foil to his 
irresistible might when set free from physical trammelsV 
Portia i«! the counterpart of Brutus — a “softened reflection*” 
Pertia ^ cannot forget that he Is a “ Brutus,” 

so she IS filled with the consciousness of being 
(n 1.293,29s) 

“A woman that Lord Biutns took to wife, 

A woman well.repnted, — Cato’s daughter.'’ 

The feeling that she is “so fathered and so husbanded” lends 
her a certain self-control, though less than she thmks For 
really hers, like his, is a most sensitive nature. She is full of 
womanly tenderness, as we see from her amciety about Brutus 
(n. i), and the superficial composure gives way under the test 
of a great emotion : witness her overmastenng excitement on 
the morning of the canying out of the conspiracy (n 4) and her 
confession * 

“Ay me, how weak a thing 
The heart of woman is I” 

Hence she cannot endure to the end to see the issue of the 
conspiracy. The strain proves too great; she “falls distract” 
and kills herself (iv. 3 155, 156). 

One of the most beautiful features of Julius Casar is the 
picture (II. 1 . 234 — 309) of the ideal relation of husband to wife 
“This absolute communion of soul is m designed contrast to 
the shallow relation of Csesar and Calpumia. The dictator 
treats his wife as a child to be humoured or not accordmg to 
his capnce, but Portia assumes that, 'by the nght and virtue of 
her place,’ she is entitled to share her husband’s mmost thoughts. 
Brutus discloses to her the secret which lies so heavily upon his 
heart, and we know that it is inviolably safe in her keeping*.” 

* F. S. Boas, Shakspcre and hts Predecessors 

* See Mrs Jameson’s Charaetensttes of Women. 
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XIV. 

ELIZABETHAN COLOURING IN “JULIOS CjESML" 

We have seen that Juhus Cccsar presents with substantial 
ifet an ttccu~ ^ccuiacy the political facts on which it is based , 
however, lay claim to correctness as a 
Reman bje picture of Roman life and manners It stands in 
arSmarmm respect OH the Same footing as Shakespeare’s 
other historical plays Whether he is treating English histoiy 
or Roman or Celtic (as in Macbeth), the social circumstances 
and customs attributed to the dramatis persona have a strong!) 
Ehzahethan colounng 

For instance, “he arrays his characters in the dress of his 
nbatraiterx time.” Csesar wears a “ doublet* ” (i 2. 267) ; 

and apparently the conspirators have those nme- 
bnmmed hats (11. i. 73) which one secs in Elimbelhan portraits 
Elizabethan, not Roman, associauons underlie a word like “un- 
braced” (l 3 48, II. I 262), and the description of the sick 
Cams Liganus “weanng a kerchief” (ll I 315) Again, 
Shakespeare’s “Rome” resembled London somewhat His 
audience would be reminded of the Tower (1, 3. 75), and of the 
“watchmen" (ll 2. 16) who had charge of the London streets 
at night The “atizens*" too of Jul'us Cerjorand Conolartu^ 
represent rather an English mob than the plets of Romm 
history. References to “glasses’ (l 2. 68, il i. 205) and 
striking “clocks” (ii 2 1 14) come mappropnatcl) from the lips 
of Romans of that age* 

* '• Doublets” are among the “spoils” of the Romms at Coioh— • 
Cenelatuts, I 5 7. In fact, Shakespeare introduces the word in 
differently in plays that refer severally to England, De-raatk 

II I. 7$), Italy [The Merchant af Vet tee, i a So) 

* Some editors find mi i 4, s, •*witho>.t the sign of your profession,” 
a glance at the $}mbols of their trades worn by members of the Trade- 
Guilds See also the note on II i. eSe 

* The remark applies more to Cer~etartu 

* Most of the illustrauons given in the above pat-graph have been 
pomted out by vanous editors 
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Such inaccuracies conflict with the modem feeling on the 
subject Now correctness of local and historical “colour” is 
required in a novel or play, just as on the stage all the 
acccssones* of scenery and dress must represent faithfully the 
place and period of the action. But it would be equally un- 
critical and unfair to judge the Elizabethan drama from a 
modem point of view and to look for “realism” of effect To 
begin with, the Shakespearean theatre possessed 
no scenery, and only the mdest stage-equipment 
Doubtless, the poverty of its arrangements had 
something to do with the indifference of the 
dramatists as to accuracy in points of detaiL De- 
scnptions of places needed not to be precisely correct, when a 

’ Attention to these matters is comparatively modem on the English 
stage Refermig to the actors of the ughtunth century. Sir Walter Scott 
says {Qunrttrly Revitso, April, 1806) . 

“ Before Kemble’s tune there wa.s no such thing as regnlar 
costume observed m our theatres. The actors represented Macbeth 
and his wife, Belvidera and Jaffier [m Otway’s Venue Preserved^, and 
most other characters, whatever the age or country in which the scene 
was laid, in the cast-off court dresses of the nobility Some few 
characters, by a sort of prescriptive theatncal nght, always retamed tlie 
costume of their times — Falstaff, for example, and Ridiard III But 
such exceptions onlyrendered the general appearance more anomalous. 
El ery theatrical reader must recollect the additional force which Mackim 
gave to the Jew [Shylock] at his first appearance in that character, when 
he came on the stage dressed with his red hat, peaked beard, and loose 
black gown, a dress which excited Pope’s cunosity, who desired to 
know m particular why he wore a red hat Macklin rephed modestly, 
because he had read that the Jews in Venice were obliged to wear hats 
of that colour ‘And pray, Mr Macklin,’ said Pope, ‘do players m 
general take such pains?' ‘I do not know, sir,’ said Mackhn, ‘that 
they do, but, as I had staked my reputation on the character, 1 was 
determmed to spare no trouble in getting at the best information.’ 
Pope expressed himself much pleased.” (Quoted in Dr Fumes^s Lear, 
p 446 ) The red hat, I believe, is now discarded, but the loose gown 
retained for Shylock. Tradition assigns to Mackim the honour of 
havmg restored to the stage the tragic rendering of the part of Shylock, 
which had been turned into a vulgar comic caricature of the Jews. 
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chalked board was the sole indication whether the scene nas 
laid on the banks of the Tiber or the Thames. There was 
little incongruity, after all, in making Cssar wear a ‘‘ doublet " : 
the actor who took the part would appear in one. 

In the second place — but this is really the more important 
cause — the general conditions and charactenstics of that age 
were wholly different It is the difference between a crcatne 
and a cntical age. The Elizabethan uas a creative, imaginatiic 
era, the dasstcs were a new acquisition, and Elizabethan writers 

drew upon these new stores of inspiration and 

^ interest with the free imaginativeness that cares 
tte ‘ for the life more than the strict letter Poets took 

classical themes and reset them amid romantic 
surroundings, unconscious or careless of the confusion of effect 
that was produced by the union of old and new In time the 
creative impulse dies away , the critical spint rises, and with 
It come fuller knowledge, care over details, and accurac>^ 

’ In an interesting passage on the tre.atment of history m the old 
Aftracle plays Mr Boas says 

"The method followed ignores all distinctions of time or place 
The personages in the plays ate Jews or Romans, but there is no 
attempt to reproduce the life of the East or of classical antiquity On 
the contrary, we see before us the Lmghts, the churchmen, the burghers 
of the Middle Ages, with their religious and social surroundings In 
the Coventr) Senes the Jewish high pnest appears as a medixval bishop 
with his court for the inal of ecclesiastical offences, in which those fare 
best who pay best Herod and Pilate ate practically feudal lords, the 
one an arbitrary Qrrant, the other re.ady to do justice in ' Parliament ’ 
Thus Shakspere, when be placed his Roman and Celtic characters 
amid the conditions of his own time, was perpetuating a dist.pctivc 
feature of the early English drama." — Skaksfen end his PrtJetessers, 
pp 8, 9. 

I suppose that for an Elizabethan less learned than Ben Jonson it 
would have been difficult to obtain much knots ledge of classical antiqui 
tics and soaal hfe. had he wished to do so. 
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CONTEMPORARY AND LASTING POPULARITY OF THE PLAY. 

Julius Casar (says Dr Brandes) “was received with applause, 
and soon became very popular. Of this we have contemporary 
evidence. Leonard Digges [in his complimentary Imes^ on 
Shakespeare prefixed to the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s 
Poems\ vaunts its scenic attractiveness at the expense of Ben 
Jonson’s Roman plays * 

’So have I seene, when Cesar would appeare, 

And on the Stage at halfe-sword parley were 
Brutus and Casstusi oh how the Audience 
Were ravish’d, with what new wonder they went thence, 
When some new day they would not brook a hne 
Of tedious (though well labour’d) Catthntl 
The learned rejoiced in the breath of au: from ancient Rome 
which met them in these scenes, and the populace was en- 
tertained and fasemated by the stnking events and heroic 
characters of the drama....The immediate success of the play is 
proved by this fact, among others, that it at once called forth 
a rival production on the same theme. Henslow notes in his 
diary that in May, 1602, he paid five pounds for a drama called 
Casar^s Fall to the poets Monday, Drayton, Webster, Middle- 
ton, and another. It was evidently written to order. And as 
Julius Casar, in its novelty, was unusually successful, so, too, 
we still find it reckoned one of Shakespeare’s greatest and 
profoundest plays, unlike the English 'Histones’^ in standing 
alone and self-sufifiaent, characteristically composed, forming a 
rounded whole in spite of its apparent sassion at the death 
of Caesar, and exhibiting a remarkable insight into Roman 
character.” 

^ They mention some of the most popular of Shakespeare’s 
characters: m particular Beatrice and Benedick m Much Ado and 
Malvolio in Twelfth Night The writer "asserted that every revival 
of Shakespeare’s plays drew crowds to pit, boxes, and gallenes ahke ” 
(Lee, Life of Shakespeare, p 309) 

* i c. Shakespeare’s bistoncal plays which are connected e.g. i and 
■J Henry IV. and Henry V, 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 




tnumviis after the death of Juhus CKsar. 


senators. 


conspirators against Juhus Csesar. 


Juuns CjESAR. 

Octavius C/Bsar, 

Marcos Antomos, r 
M /Emilius Lepidus, J 
Cicero, 1 

Publius, 

PopiLios Lena, ) 

Marcus Brutus, 

Cassius, 

Casca, 

Trebonius, 

Ligarius, 

Decius Brutus, 

Metellus Cimber, ] 

CI^^A, 

Flavius and Marullus, tnbunes 
Artemidorus of Cnidos, a teacher of rhetoric. 

A bootfasayer 
CiNNA, a post. 

Another Poet. 

Lucilius, 

Titinius, 

Messala, 

Young Cato, 

VOLUJIMUS, 

Varro, 

Clitus, 

Claudius, 

Strato, 

Lucius, 

Dardantus, 

PibDARUS, servant to Cassius. 

Calfurnia, uife to Csesar. 

Portia, tnfe to Brutus 

Senators, Citizens, Guards, Attendants, &c 

Scene — During a great part of the play at Rome , afterwards 
near Sardis , and near Fhthppi 


ihends to Brutus and Qassixa, 


V servants to Brutus. 
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JULIUS CJESAIL 

ACT I. 

Scene I. Jiome. A stieet. 

Enter FLA%nus, Marullus, and certain Citizens 

Flav Hence' home, )ou idle creatures, get you home. 
Is this a hohday? vrhat' know jou not. 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day without the sign 
Of )our profession? Speak, what trade art thou? 

First Citizen Why, sir, a carpenter 
MaruUus ■\^^lere is thy leather apron and th} rule? 
■\ATiat dost thou with thy best apparel on? 

You, sir, what trade are you? 

Second Citizen Truly, sir, in respect of a fine work- 
man, I am but, as you would say, a cobbler ii 

MaruUus But what trade art thou? ansuer me directlj 
Second Citizen A trade, sir, that I hope I ma\ use inth 
a safe conscience, which is, indeed, sir, a mender of bid 
soles 

MaruUus IMiat trade, thou knaie? thou naught) 
knaie, whit trade? 


I — 2 
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Second Citizen. Nay, I beseech you, sir, be not out with 
me yet, if you be out, sir, I can mend you 
Marullits. What meanest thou by that ? mend me, thou 
saucy fellow 1 21 

Second Citizen "^Vhy, sir, cobble you. 
jFIavtus. Thou art a cobbler, art thou? 

Second Citizen Truly, sir, all that I live by is with the 
awl; I meddle with no tradesman’s matters, nor women’s 
matters, but withal I am, indeed, sir, a surgeon to old 
shoes , when they are m great danger, I re-cover them. As 
proper men as ever trod upon neat’s -leather have gone 
upon my handiwork 30 

Flavtus. But wherefore art not in thy shop to-day? 
Why dost thou lead these men about the streets? 

Second Citizen Truly, sir, to wear out their shoes, to get 
myself into more work- But, indeed, sir, we make holiday, 
to see Caesar, and to rejoice m his tnumph 
Marullus Wherefore rejoice? What conquest brings 
he home? 

What tnbutanes follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chanot-wheels ? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless things * 
O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 41 

Knew you not Pompey? Many a tune and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements. 

To towers and windows, yea, to chimney-tops. 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation, 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome;>t 
And when you saw his chanot but appear. 

Have you not made an universal shout, 

That Tiber trembled underneath her banks. 

To hear the rephcation of your sounds 
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Made in her concave shores? 

And do you now put on your best attire? 

And do you now cull out a holiday ? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes in tnumph over Pompey’s blood; 

Be gone! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees, 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must hght on this mgratitude. 6 o 

Flavius Go, go, good countrymen, and, for this fault, 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort, 

Draw them to Tiber banks, and weep your team 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of all \Erctrt Citizens 
See, whether their basest metal be not mov’d! 

They vanish tongue-tied m their guiltiness. 

Go you down that way towards the Capitol; 

This way will I: disrobe the images. 

If you do find them deck’d with cetemonies. s'’ ^70 

Marullus May we do so? 

You know It IS the feast of LupcrcaL 
/' Flavius It IS no matter; let no images 
I Be hung with Csesisx's trophies. I’ll about. 

And dnve away the vulgar from the streets. 

So do you too, where you perceive them thick 
/These growing feathers pluck’d from Cccsar’s wing 
pVill make him fly an ordinary pitch, 

S'Who else would soar above the vnew of men 
. And keep us all m servile fearfulness. So [Lxr^rf 
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Scene II. A pubhc place 

JSnUr, in procession, with music, Casar ; Antony, for the 
course; Calpurnia, Portia, Decius, Cicero, Brutus, 
Cassius, and Casca; a great crowd following, among 
them a Soothsayer 

CcBsar. Calpurnia * 

Casca, Peace, ho! Caesar speaks. 

\Music ceases 

CcRsar Calpurnia ! 

Calpurnia. Here, my lord. 

Ccesar Stand you directly in Antonius’ way, 

When he doth run his course — ^Antonius ! 

Antony, Caesar, my lord? 

Ccesar Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 

To touch Calpurnia; for our elders say, 

The barren, touched in this holy chase. 

Shake off their stenle curse 
Antony. I shall remember; 

When Caesar says “Do this,” it is perform’d. lo 

Ccesar. Set on, and leave no ceremony out \Music. 
Soothsayer. Caesar i 
Ccesar. Ha* who calls? 

Casca Bid every noise be still. — ^peace yet again* 

[Music ceases 

Ccesar Who is it in the press that calls on me? 

I hear a tongue, shnller than all the music, 

Cry “Caesar.”- Speak, Caesar is turn’d to hear. 
Soothsayer. Beware the ides of Maurch. 

Ccesar What man is that? 

Brutus A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of March. 
Ccesar Set him before me; let me see his face 20 
Cass. Fellow, come from the throng, look upon Caesar. 
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Cos. 'WTiat say’s! thou to me now? speak once again. 

Soothsayer Beware the ides of March- 

Ceesar He is a dreamer, let us leave him — ^pass. 

[Sennet Exeunt all except Brutus ard Cassuts 

Cassius Will you go see the order of the course? 

Brutus Not I 

Casstus I pray you, do. 

Brutus I am not gamesome* I do lack some part 
Of that quick spint that is m Antony. 

Let me not hinder, Cassius, your desires; 30 

I’ll leave you. 

Cassius Brutus, I do observe you now of late ; 

I have not from your eyes that gentleness 
And show of love as I was wont to have* 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 
Over your fnend that loves you 

Brutus Cassius, 

Be not deceiv’d if I have veil’d my look, 

I turn the trouble of my countenance 

Merely upon myself Vexed I am 

Of late with passions of some difference, 4° 

Conceptions only proper to myself, 

I\’hich give some soil, perhaps, to my behaviours; 

But let not therefore my good fnends be gnev’d, — 
Among which number, Cassius, be jou one, — 

Nor construe any further my neglect. 

Than that poor Brutus, with himself at war, 

Forgets the shows of love to other men. 

Cass Then, Brutus, I have much mistook jour passion; 
By means whereof this breast of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy cogitations. 50 

Tell me, good Brutus, can jou see your face? 

Brutus No, Cassius, for the eje sees not itself 
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But by reflection, by some other things. 

Cassius. ’Tis just: 

And It is very much lamented, Brutus, 

That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye. 

That you might see your shadow. I have heard, 

Where many of the best respect in Rome, — 

Except immortal Caesar, — speaking of Brutus, 6o 

And groaning underneath this age’s yoke. 

Have wish’d that noble Brutus had his eyes. 

Bru. Into what dangers would you lead me, Cassius, 
That you would have me seek mto myself 
For that which is not in me? 

Cassius Therefore, good Brutus, be prepar'd to hear: 
And, since you know you cannot see yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass. 

Will modestly discover to yourself 

That of yourself which you yet know not of. 70 

And be not jealous on me, gentle Brutus: 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every new protester; if you know 
That I do fawn on men, and hug them hard. 

And after scandal them; or if you know 
That I profess myself in banqueting 
To all the rout, then hold me dangerous 

\Flounsh and shout. 
Bru. "What means this shouting? I do fear, the people 
Choose Caesar for their king 

Cassius Ay, do you fear it? 80 

Then must I think you would not have it so 
Brutus I would not, Cassius; yet I love him well — 
But wherefore do you hold me here so long? 
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J\Vhat is it that you would impart to me? 

I If it be a ught .toward .the general good, 
i.Set honour in one eye, and death i’ the other, 

And I will look on both indifferently, 

- For let the gods so speed me as I lot e 
The name of honour more than I fear death 

Cassius I know that virtue to be in you, Brutus, oo 
As well as I do know your outward favour. 

Well, honour is the subject of my story. — 

I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life, but, for my single self, 

[ t had. as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as 1 myself 
I was bom free as Csesar, so were you* 

We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he: 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day, too 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 

Csesar said to me, “DaFst thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to yonder point?” Upon the word. 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in. 

And bade him follow, so, indeed, he did. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of control ersy: 

But ere we could amie the point propos’d, no 

C®sar cned, “ Help me, Cassius, or I sink 1 ” 

I, as iEneas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Cmsar. And this man 
Is now become a god, and Cassius is 
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A •wretched creature, and must bend his body, 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him 
He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit wais on him, I did mark 120 

How he did shake: ’tis true, this god did shake: 

His coward bps did from their colour fly. 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 

Did lose his lustre: I did hear him groan: 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and wnte his speeches in theu", books, 

Alas, It cned, “Give me some drink, Titimus,” 

As a sick girl Ye gods, it doth amaze me 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 130 

And bear the palm alone. \^ourish and shout. 

Brutus Another general shout! 

I do believe that these applauses are 

For some new honours that are heap’d on Caesar. 

Cassius 'VVhy, man, he doth bestnde the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 140 

But in ourselves, that we are underli ngs 
‘Brutus’ and ‘Caesar’; what should be in that ‘Caesar?’ 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours? 
Wnte them together, yours is as fair a name; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with ’em, 

‘Brutus’ ■will start a spint as soon as ‘Caesar.’ 

Now, in the names of all die gods at once. 

Upon what meat doth this our Cssar feed, 
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That he is grown so great? Age, thou art sham’d! iio 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods! 

'\^'hen went there by an age, since the great flood. 

But It was fam’d with more than with one man? 

When could they sa}, till now, that talk’d of Rome, 

That her wide walls encompass’d but one man? 

Now IS It Rome indeed, and room enough, 

When there is in it but one only man 
O, you and I have heard our fathers say, 

There was a Brutus once that would have brook’d 
The eternal devil to keep his state in Rome i6o 

As easily as a kmg 

Brutus That you do love me, I am nothing jealous, 
"What you would work me to, I ha\ e some aim ' 

How I hate thought of this, and of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter, for this present, 

I would not, so with love I might entreat you, 

Be any further mov’d I^Tiat you hate said, 

I will consider, what you hate to say, 

I will with patience hear, and find a time 

Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 170 

Till then, my noble fnend, chew upon this. 

Brutus had rather be a villager 
Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us 

Cassius I am glad 

That my weak words hate struck but thus much show 
Of fire from Brutus 

Brutus The games are done, and Cmsar is returning 

Cassius As they pass by, pluck Casca by the skctc 
And he will, after his sour fashion, tell you iSo 

MTiat hath proceeded worthy note to day 
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Re-enter C/esar and his Train 

Brutus. I will do so Bu^ look you, Cassius, 

The angry spot doth glow on Cassar's brow, 

And all the rest look like a chidden tram: 

Calpumia’s cheek is pale; and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 
As we have seen him in the Capitol, 

Being cross’d in conference by some senators. 

Cassius, Casca will tell us what the matter is. 

Ccesar. Antonius 1 igo 

Antony. Cassar? 

Ccesar. Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights: 

Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look; 

He thmks too much* such men_are dangerous. 

Antony. Fear him not, Oesar; he’s not dangerous; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 

Ccesar. Would he were fatter! — but I fear him not: 
Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 200 

So soon as that sg^e Cassius. He reads much; 

He_ IS, a great observe r, a nd . he, looks 
Quite jthrough the deeds of men;„he loves no plays. 

As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music ; 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit 
That could be mov’d to smile at any thing. 

Such jnen as he be never at heart’s ease 
I^Tnlw they behold .a greater than, themselves ; 
And,Aerefore,^e they, very .dai^erous^ 

I rather tell thTe what is to be f^d 
T han what I fear; for always I am Caesar. 


210 
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Come on my nght hand, for this ear is deaf, 

And tell me truly vrhat thou think’st of him 

\Sen 7 ief Exeunt Casar ard all his Train ^ except Casca 
Casca You pull'd me by the cloak, would jou speak 
with me? 

Brutus Ay, Casca, tell us what hath chanc'd to-day. 
That Oesar looks so sad 

Casca yihy, you were with him, were jou not? 21S 
Brutus, I should not then, ask Casca what had chanc’d 
Casca "Why, there was a crown offered him and being 
offered him, he put it by with the back of his hand, thus ; 
and then the people fell a-shouting 
Brutus What was the second noise for? 

Casca. ^Vhy, for that too 

Cassius They shouted thnee* what was the last cry for? 

Casca l\Tiy, for that too 

Brutus. Was the crown offered him thnee? 

Casca Ay, marry, was’t, and he put it b> thrice, caerj 
time gentler than other; and at eier)* puttmg-b) mine 
honest neighbours shouted =31 

Cassius Who offered him the crown? 

Casca ^^^ly, Antonj 

Brutus Tell us the manner of it, gentle Casca 
Casca I can as well be hanged as tell the manner of it . 
it was mere foolery, I did not mark it. I saw M.ark 
Antony offer him a crown, — ^yet 'twas not a crown neither, 
'twas one of these coronets, — and, as I told jou, he put 
it by once; but, for all that, to my thinking, he would fiin 
haae had it Then he offered it to him again, then he put 
it by again but, to my thinking, he was s crj loth to la) his 
fingers off it And then he offered it the third time, he 
put It the third time by and still as he refused it, the 
rabblement shouted, and clapped their chopped Lands, and 
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threw up their sweaty nightcaps, and uttered such a deal of 
stinking breath because Oesar refused the crown, that it 
had almost choked Caesar j for he swooned, and fell down 
at It : and for mine own part, I durst not laugh, for fear of 
opening my lips and receiving the bad air. 

Cassius But, soft, I pray you : what, did Caesar swoon? 
Casca. He fell down m the market-place, and foamed at 
mouth, and was speechless 255 

Brutus Tis very like, he hath the falling sickness 
Cassius. No, Caesar hath it not' but you, and I, 

And honest Casca, we have the falling sickness 

Casca. I know not what you mean by that ; but, I am 
sure, Caesar fell down If the tag-rag people did not clap 
him amd hiss him, according as he pleased and displeased 
them, as they use to do the players in the theatre, 1 am no 
true man 

Brutus IVhat said he when he came unto himself? 
Casca Marry, before he fell down, when he perceived 
the common herd was glad he refused the crown, he plucked 
me ope his doublet, and ofiered them his throat to cut : — 
an I had been a man of any occupation, if I would not have 
taken him at a word, I would I might go to hell among the 
rogues — ^and so he fell When he came to himself again, 
he said. If he had done or said any thing amiss, he desired 
their worships to think it was his infirmity. Three or four 
wenches, where I stood, cned, “ Alas, good soul ! ” and for- 
gave him with all their hearts: but there’s no heed to be 
taken of them; if Csesar had stabbed their mothers, they 
would have done no less 

Brutus. And after that, he came, thus sad, away? 
Casca Ay. 280 

Cassius. Did Cicero say any thing? 

Casca. Ay, he spoke Greek. 
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Cassius To what effect? 

Casca Nay, an I teU you that, ni ne’er look you i’ the 
face again: but those that understood him smiled at one 
another, and shook then heads , but, for mine own part, it 
was Greek to me. I could tell jou more news too • Manil- 
lus and Flavius, for pulling scarfs off Caesar's images, are put 
to silence. Fare you well There was more foolery yet, if 
I could remember it sgi 

Cassius Will you sup with me to-night, Casca? 

Cassia No, I am promised forth 
Cassius Will you dine with me to-morrow? 

Casca Ay, if I be aliv^ and your mind hold, and your 
dinner worth the eating. 

Cassius Good; I will expect you 
Casca Do so. farewell, both [Cxi( 

Br'ttus ^^^lat a blunt fellow is this grown to be- 
He was quick mettle when he went to school 300 

Cassius So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterpnse, 

However he puts on this tardy form 
This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit, 

MTiich gives men stomach to digest bis words 
With better appetite. 

Brutus And so it is For this time I will le.aae you. 
To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 

I will come home to you; or, if you will, 

Come home to me, and I will wait for you 310 

Cassius I will do so* till then, think of the world. 

, Brut IS 

Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, 1 see. 

Thy honourable metal may be wTOught 
From that it is dispos’d therefore tis meet 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes; 
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For who so firm that cannot be seduc’d? 

Caesar doth bear me hard, but he loves Brutus; 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 

He should not humour me. I will this night, 

In several hands, in at his windows throw. 

As if they came from several atizens, 

Wntings all tending to the great opinion 

That Rome holds of his name; wherein obscurdy 

Caesar’s ambition shall be glanced at: 

And after this let Caesar seat him sure; 

For we will shake him, or worse days endure. [A 

Scene III A street. 

Thunder and lightning Enter, from opposite sides, Casc 
with his sword drawn, and Cicero 

Cicero. CJood even, Casca: brought you Caesar hom 
Why are you breathless? and why stare you so? 

Casca. Are not you toov’d, when all the sway of ear 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? O Cicero, 

I have seen tempests, when the scolding winds 
Have nv’d the knotty oaks, and I have seen 
The aunbitious ocean swell and rage and foam. 

To be exalted with the threatening douds: 

But never till to-night^ never till now, 

Did I go through a tempest droppmg fire. n 

Either there is a dvil strife in heaven. 

Or else the world, too saucy with the gods, 

Incenses them to send destruction. 

Cicero. I^Tiy, saw you any thing more wonderful? 
Casca A common slave — ^you know him wdl by sight — 
Held up his left hand, which did flame and bum 
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Like twenty torches join’d, and yet his hand. 

Not sensible of fire, remain’d unscorch’d- 
Besides — I ha’ not since put up my svrord — 

Against the Capitol I met a lion, sa 

Who glar’d upon me, and went surly by, 

Without annojmg me and there were dra'Rn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastlj women, 

Transformed with their fear, who swore the} saw 
Men all m fire walk up and down the streets 
And yesterday the bird of night did sit 
Even at noonday upon the market-place. 

Hooting and shnekmg When these prodigies 
Do so conjointly meet, let not men say, 

“These are their reasons; the}* are natural,” 30 

(For, I believe, they are portentous things - 

(Unto the climate, that they point upon ' 

Ocero Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time: 

But men may constru e things after their fashion, 

Clean from the purpose of the things themseUes. 

Comes Csesar to the Capitol tomorrow? 

Casca He doth, for he did bid Antomus 
Send word to you he would be there to-morrow 

Ocero Good night, then, Casca. this disturbed sky 
Is not to walk in 

Casca. Farewell, Cicero [ilai/ Cicero 40 

Enter Cassius. 

Cassius l\*ho’s there? 

Casca A Roman. 

Cassius Casca, by your vo*cc 

Casca. Your car is good Cassius, what night is this ’ 
Cassius \cr} pleasing night to honest men 
Casca Who eter knew the heaiens menace so? 
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Cass Those that have known the earth so full of faults. 
For my part, I have walk’d about the streets, 

Submitting me unto the penlous night j 
And thus unbraced, Casca, as you see, 

Have bar’d my bosom to the thunder-stone: 

And when the cross blue lightning seem’d to open 50 
The breast of heaven, I did present myself 
Even m the aim and very flash of it. 

Casca. But wherefore did you so much tempt the 
heavens ? 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the most mighty gods by tokens send 
Such dreadful heralds to astonish us 

Cassius You are dull, Casca, and those sparks of life 
That should be in a Roman you do want. 

Or else you use not You look pale, and gaze, 

And put on fear, and cast yourself in wonder, 60 

To see the strange impatience of the heavens; 

But if you would consider the true cause 
IVhy all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts, 

IWiy birds and beasts from quality and kind, dcrvvv- 
Why old men fool and children calculate . 

Why all these things change from their ordinance 
Their natures and pre-formed faculties 
To monstrous quality; — ^why, you shall find 
That heaven hath infus’d them with these spirits. 

To make them instruments of fear and warning 70 

Unto some monstrous state. 


Now could I, Casca, name to thee a man 
Most like this dreadful night, 

That thunders, lightens, opens graves, and roars 
As doth the lion in the Capitol, — 


A man no mightier than thyself or me p 1 

y ^ rr h'iji 
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In personal action, yet prodigious grown, 

And fearful, as these strange eruptions are. 

Casca 'Tis Oesar that }OU mean, is it not, Cassius? 
Cassius, Let it be who it is for Romans now So 
Have thews and limbs like to their ancestors; 

But, woe the while! our fathers’ minds are dead. 

And we are govern’d with our mothers’ spints. 

Our yoke and sufferance show us womanish 

Casca Indeed, they say the senators tomorrow 
Mean to establish Caesar as a king; 

And he shall wear his crown by sea and land, 

In every place, saie here in Italy 

Cassius. I_kn_ow where I .will wear this dagger, then; 
^ssius from bondage will delner Cassius 90 

Therem, ye gods, you make the weak most strong; 
Therein, ye gods, you t) rants do defeat* 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong links of iron. 

Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. 

But life, being weary of these worldl) bars. 

Never lacks power to dismiss itself 

If I know this, know all the world besides, 

That part of tyranny that I do bear 
I can shake off at pleasure \T},'tratr st U 

Casca So can I ; 100 

So every bondman in his own hand bears 
The power to cancel his captivity. 

Cassius And why should Cresar be a tjTant, then? 
Poor man ' I know he would not be a wolf, 

But that he sees the Romans are but sheep. 

He were no lion, were not Romans hinds 
Those that with haste mil make a mighty fire 
Begin It with weak straws, what trash is Rome, 
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What rabbish, and what offal, when it serves 

For the base matter to illuminate no 

So vile a thing as Caesar* But, O gnef, 

Where hast thou led me? I perhaps speak this 
Before a willing bondman: then 1 know 
My answer must be made; but I am arm’d, 

And dangers are to me indifferent 

Casca. You speak to Casca, and to such a man 
That IS no fleering tell-tale Hold, my hand: 

Be factious for redress of all these gnefs; 

And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. 

Casstus. There’s a bargain made. 120 

Now know you, Casca, I have mov’d already 
Some certain of the noblest-minded Romans 
To undergo with me an enterpnse 
Of honourable-dangerous consequence; 

And I do know, by this, they stay for me 
In Pompey’s porch . for now, this fearful night. 

There is no stir or walking m the streets, 

And the complexion of the element 
In favour’s like the work we have m hand, 

Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 130 

Casca. Stand close awhile, for here comes one in haste. 

Cassius. ’Tis Cmna, — I do know him by his gait; 

He IS a fnend. 


Sn/er CiNNA. 

Cinna, where haste you so? 

Cinna. To find out you Who’s that? Metellus Cimber? 
Casstus. No, It IS Casca; one incorporate 
To our attempts. Am I not stay’d for, Cmna? 

Cinna. I am glad on’t What a fearful night is this! 
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There’s two or three of tis ha%e seen strange sightSL 
Cassius Am I not stay’d for? tell me. 

Cinna Yes, you are. — 

O Cassius, if you could ^ 143 

But win^ Aje nqbk Bmtus to our party — 

Cassius Be you content good Cinna, take this paper, 
And look you lay it in the prtetors chair, 

■\Vhere Brutus may but find it, and throw this 
In at his wmdow; set this up with wax 
Upon old Brutus’ statue: all this done. 

Repair to Pompey’s porch, where you shall find usi. 

Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there? 

Cinna. All but Metellus Cimber, and he’s gone 
To seek you at your house. Well, I will hie, 150 

And so bestow these papers as you bade me. 

Cassius That done, repair to Pompeys theatre. 

[Zr.i.? Ctrra 

Come, Casca, you and I will yet, ere day, 

See Brutus at his house three parts of him 
Is ours already; and the man entire. 

Upon the next encounter, yields him ours 

Casea O, he sits high in all the people’s hearts: 

And that which would appear offence in us. 

Hi s coun tenance, like nchest alchemy, . - - ' 
Willjihange to virtue and to worthiness tCo 

Cass. Him, and his worth, and our great need of him. 
You ha\e right well conceited Let us go, 

For It IS after midnight, and ere da) 

We will awake him and be sure of him 


\Crtu-f 
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ACT II 

Scene I. Rome Brutus’s Orchard. 

Enter Brutus 

Brutus 'Whati Lucius, ho! — 

I catino^ by the progress of the stars, 

Give guess how near to day. — ^Lucius, I say! — 

I would It were my fault to sleep so soundly. — 

When, Lucius, when? awake, I say! what, Lucius! 

Enter Lucius. 

Lucius Call’d you, my lord? 

Brutus Get me a taper in my study, Lucius; 

When it is lighted, come and call me here. 

Lucius. I will, my lord. [Exit 

Brutus. It must be by his death : and, for my part, 

I know no personal cause to spurn at him, n 

But for the g eneral. He would be crown’d *' — 

How that might change his nature, there’s the question: 
It is the bright day that bnngs forth the adder; 

And that craves wary walking. Crown him? — ^that; — 
And then, I grant, we put a sting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with. 

The abuse of greatness is, when it disjoins 
Remorse from power; and, to speak truth of Csesar, 

I have not known when his affections sway’d 20 

More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof, 

That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face; 

But when he once attains the upmost round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
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Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Caesar may, 

Then, lest he may, prevent And, since the quarrel 
Will bear no colour for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus , that what he is, augmented, 

Would run to these and these extremities 
And therefore think him as a serpent’s egg, 

"Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mischievous. 
And kill him m the shell 

Re-tnter Lucius 

Lucius The taper bumelh in your closet, sir. 
Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper, thus seal’d up, and, I am sure. 

It did not he there when I went to bed 

[Gnvs fum tJ-c Utter 

Brutus Get jou to bed again, it is not day. 

Is not to-morrow, boy, the ides of March? 40 

Lucius I know not, sir 

Brutus Look in the calendar, and bring me word 
Lucius I will, sir. [L\it 

Brutus The exhalations whizzing in the air 
Give so much light that I may read b> them 

\Ofens tke Utter ard reads 
“Brutus, thou sleep’st* awake, and see thj’self 
Shall Rome, &c. Speak, stnke, redress I” — 

"Brutus, thou sleep’st* awake!’’ 

Such instigations have been often dropp’d 

Where I have took them up S® 

"Shall Rome, &c.’’ Thus must I piece it out; 

Shall Rome stand under one man’s awe? Mint, Rome? 
My ancestors did from the streets of Rome 
The Tarqum dnve, when he was call’d a king 
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"Speak, strike, redress*” Am I entreated 

To speak and strike? O Rome, I make thee promise. 

If the redress will follow, thou receivest oLo^QA 
Thy full petition at the hand of Brutus I v 

Re-enter Lucius 

Lucius, Sir, March is wasted fifteen days. 

^Knocking within, 

Brutus ’Tis good Go to the gate ; somebody knocks 

\Extt Luaus, 6 o 

Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, /iJlJz 
I have not slept 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma or a hideous dream: 
rhe fceniu^ and the mortal instruments. 

^e then in council; and the state of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an msurrection 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Lucius, Sir, ’tis your brother Cassius at the door, 70 
Who doth desire to see you 
Brutus Is he alone? 

Luaus No, sir, there are moe with him. 

Brutus Do you know them? 

Luaus No, sir; their hats are pluck’d about their ears. 
And half their faces buned in their cloaks. 

That by no means I may discover them 
By any mark of favour. 

Brutus Let ’em enter. \Exii Lucius 

They are the faction O conspiracy, 

Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night. 
When evils are most free? O, then, by day 
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"V^Tiere wilt thou find a ca\em dark enough So 

To mask thy monstrous nsag e? Seek none, consp.rac^ , - ' ’ 

Hide It m smiles and afiability* 

For if thou path, thy native se mblance on, 

Not Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from prevention. 


Enter Cassius, Casca, Decios, Cins-a, Metellus Cimeer, 
and Trebonius 

Cassius, I think we are too bold upon jour rest: 
Good moaow, Brutus; do we trouble jou? 

Brutus. I have been up this hour, anakc all night. 
Know I these men that come along with jou? 

Cassius Yes, every man of them, and no man here 93 
But honours you, and every one doth wish 
You had but that opinion of yourself 
■\\Tiich every noble Roman bears of jou 
This is Trebonius 

Brttius He is welcome hither 

Cassius This, Decius Brutus 
Brutus. He is welcome too 

Cassius. This, Casca; this, Cinna, and this, Mctcllus 
Cimber 

Brutus They are all welcome — 

WTiat watchful cares do interpose themselves 
Betwixt jour ejes and night? 

Cassius Shall I entreat a word? ico 

[Brutus and Cassi is u ^'S*-'r 
Beaus Here lies the east, doth not the daj break here? 
Casca No 

Cinna O, pardon, sir, it doth; and jon graj lines 
That fret the clouds are messengers of day 

Casca. You shall confess that jou are both dccciv d 
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Here, as I point my sword, the sun arises; 

Which is a great way growing on the south, 

Weighing the youthful season of the year. 

Some two months hence, up higher toward the north 
He first presents his fire; and the high east 
Stands, as the Capitol, directly here 
Brutus. Give me your hands all over, one by one. 
Cassiz/s. And let us swear our resolution 

r I »» t ^ K. 


\ Brutus. 


not an oath, if not the face of men.}'t!^'i;?ioc^^ 


.^ ^he sufieran^of Qu ^so ulj/*riie]time*^l^^ 
these be mo tiv es wd^l^ breST oif betime^ 






And every man hence to his^le bed, Jj 

f So let hi gh-sighted tyranny rang§\^ 

Till each man drop by lottery. Bm if tliese. 

As I am sure they do, bear fire enough 120 

To kindle cowards, and to steel with valour 
The melting spmts of women, then, countrymen, 

What need we any spur but our own cause, 

To pnck us to rgdressJ what other bond 
Than secret Romans, that have spoke the word. 

And will not palter? and what other oath 
Than honesty to honesty engag’d. 

That this shall be, or we will fall for it? . 

Swear pnests, and cowards, and men cautelous. ti» ^7 

Old feeble camons, and such sufienng souls 130 

That welcome wrongs; unto bad causes swear 
Such creatures as men doubt: but do not stam 


The even virtue of our enteipnse, 

Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits. 

To thmk that or our cause or our performance 
Did need an oath; when every drop of blood 
That every Roman bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a several bastardy, 
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If he do break the smallest partide 
Of any promise that hath pass’d from him 140 

Cassius But -what of Cicero? shall we sound him? 

I thmk he will stand very strong with us. 

Casca Let us not leave him out. 

Cinna. Xo, by no meins 

Metellus O, let us have him, for his silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 

And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds* 

It shall be said, his judgment rul'd our hands; 

Our youths and wildness shall no whit appear. 

But all be buned in his g ranty - - 

Brutus O, name hita not: let us not break with him. 
For he will never follow any thing 151 

That other men begin. 

Cassius Then leave him out 

Casea. Indeed he is not fit 

Dtdiu. Shall no man else be touch’d but only Ocsar? 
Cassius Becius, well urg’d — I thmk it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, so well belov’d of Cresar, 

Should outhve Gesar; we shall find of him 
A s hrewd contriver, and, you know, his means, - 
If he improve them, may well stretch so far 
As to a nnoy us all. which to prevent, 5 tCo 

Let Antony and Caesar fall together 
Brutus Our course will seem loo bloody, Cams Cassme, 
To cut the head off and then hack the limbs, — 

Like wrath in death and envy aften.ards, 

For Antonj is but a limb of Caisar: 

,Let us be sacnficers, but not butchers, Cams 
^ye all stand up ag:un 5 t_the_spint of Cmsar; 

And in the spirit of men there is no b’ood* 

O that we, then , could yome_byjCmsar's spirit. 
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And_ ngt d ismember Csesac* But, alas, 170 

Csssar must bleed for it! And, gentle fnends, 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully. 

Let’s carve him as a dish fit for the gods. 

Not hew him as a carcase fit for hounds: 

And let our hearts, as subtle masters do, 

Stir up their servants to an act of rage. 

And ^ter seem to chide ’em This shall make ,r 
Our purpose necessary and not envious : '' 

Whidi so appearing to the common eyes. 

We shall be call’d purgers, not murderers 180 

And for Mark Antony, think not of him; 

For he can do no more than Csesar’s arm 
When Caesar’s head is off. 

Cassius Yet I fear him; 

For in the ingrafted love he bears to Caesar — 

Brutus Alas, good Cassius, do not think of him : 

If he love Caesar, all that he can do 

Is to himself, — ^take thought and die for Caesar: 

And that were much he should , for he is given 
To sports, to wildness, a nd m uch company 

Trebonitis. There is no fear in him; let him not die; 
For he will live, and laugh at this hereafter. 191 

[Clock strikes 

Brutus. Peace • count the clock. 

Cassius. The clock hath stricken three. 

Trebonius. ’Tis time to part 
Cassius But it is doubtful yet. 

Whether Caesar will come forth to-day or no. 

For he is superstitious grown of late , 

Quite from the main opimon he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams and ceremonies; 

It may be, these apparent prodigies, 
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The unaccustom’d terror of this night, 

And the persuasion of his augurers. c.~ 

May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 

Deaus Never fear that if he be so resoh’d, 

I can o’ersvray him; for he lo\es to hear 
That unicorns may be betraj^d vnth trees, 

And bears with glasses, elephants with holes, 

Lions with toils, and men with flatterers . ^ . 

But when I tell him he hates flatterers, 

He says he does, — ^being then most flattered. 

Let me work; 

For I can give his humour the true bent, sio 

And I will brmg him to the Capitol. 

Cassius Nay, we will all of us be there to fetch him. 
Brutus By the eighth hour: is that the uttermost? 
Ctnna Be that the uttermost, and fail not then. 
Mtidlus Cams Liganus doth bear Cmsar liard, 

"Who rated him for speaking well of Pompc) < "-t-' 

I wonder none of you baie thought of him 
Brutus Now, good Metellus, go along bj him* 

He loves me well, and I baie giien him rc.asons; 

Send him but hither, and I’ll fashion him era 

Cassius. The morning comes upon’s: we’ll Icaie joj, 
Brutus — 

And, friends, disperse jourseUes, but all remember 
^^^lat )ou ha\e said, and show )ourseI\es true Romans. 

Brutus Good gentlemen, look fresh ara rot-mlj j 
Let not our looks put on our puqioscs. 

But bear it as our Roman actors do, 

With untir’d spirits and formal conctancy: 

And so, good morrow to }ou eier) one. 

\E\cu-l <rU ex.ett Isrvt..s 
Boy! Lucius' — Fast asleep’ It is no matter 
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I grant I am a woman, but withal 
A woman that Lord Brutus took to wife; 

I grant I am a woman; but withal 
A woman well-reputed, — Cato's daughter. 

Think you I am no stronger than my sex, 

Being so father'd and so husbanded? 

Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose ’em; 

I have made strong proof of my constancy, 

Giving myself a voluntary wound 300 

Here, in the thigh: can I bear that with patience, 

And not my husband's secrets? 

Brutus, O ye gods, 

Render me worthy of this noble wife' \Knocking within 
Hark, hark' one knocks; Portia, go in awhile; 

And by and by thy bosom shall partake 
The secrets of my heart. 

All my engagements I will construe to thee, 

All the charactery of my sad brows’ — 

Leave me with haste \Exit Portia'\ — Lucius, who’s that 
knocks? 

Re-enter Lucius with Ligarius. 

Lucius Here is a sick man that would speak with you 
Brutus Cams Liganus, that Metellus spake of. — 311 
Boy, stand aside — Cams Liganus' how? 

Ligarius. Vouchsafe good-morrow from a feeble tongue 
Brutus O what a time have you chose out, brave Cams, 
To wear a kerchief ! Would you were not sick! 

Ligarius. I am not sick, if Brutus have in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of honour 
Brutus. Such an exploit have I in hand, Liganus, 
Had you a healthful ear to hear of it. 

Liganus By all the gods that Romans bow before, 320 
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I here discard my sickness ! Soul of Rome 1 
Brave son, denv’d from honourable loins! 

Thou, like an exorast, hast conjur’d up 
My mortified spint. Now b’d me run, 

And I rvill stnve with things impossib.e; 

Yea, get the better of them ^^ilat’s to do? 

Brtdus A piece of work that will make sick men who’c. 
Lxg But are not some whole that we mu<t make sick ? 
Brutus That must we also MTiat it is, mj Ca'a*:, 

I shall unfold to thee, as ne are going 530 

To whom It must be done. 

Ligartus Set on your foot, 

And with a heart new-fir’d I follow 50a, 

To do I know not what but it sufneeth 
That Brutus leads me on 
Brutus. Follow me, then 

Scene II. A rooxn tn Clsar’s Jc.ise 
Thunder and lightning Et ter CiESvn, in Us rightgc’tr 

Cos Nor heaven nor earth h3\c been at peace to night 
Thnce hath Calpumia in her sleep cned out, 

"Help, ho* they murder Caisar*” — ^Who's within? 

Et ter a ScivanL 

Servant My lord ? 

Ceesar Go bid the priests do present sacrifee. 

And bring me their opinions of success 

Sen ant, I will, mj lord \Ev'! 

Liter CAtrcpvu 

Cal MTiat mean you, Caesar' tb'nk joj to walk fo*th’ 

3 
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You shall not star out of your house to-day. 

Casar. Csesar shall forth • the things that threaten’d me 
Ne’er look’d but on my back; when they shall see ii 
The face of Csesar, they are vamshed 

Calpurnia. Csesar, I never stoo d on cerem onies, 

Yet now they fnght me. There is one within, 

Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
Recounts most homd sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness hath whelped in the streets, 

And graves have yawn’d, and yielded up their dead; 
Fierce fiery warriors fought upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 20 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol, 

The noise of battle hurtled m the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan; 

And ghosts did shnek and squeal about the streets. 

O Cffisar, these things are beyond all use, 

And I do fear them ' 

Casar What can be avoided 

Whose end is purpos’d by the mighty gods? 

Yet Caesar shall go forth, for these predictions 
Are to the world m general as to Caesar. 

Cal When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 30 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

Casar Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard. 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear; 
Seeing that* death, a necessary end. 

Will come when it will come. 

Re-enter Servant. 

What say the augurers? 
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Servant They would not l>ave you to sttr forth to-day 
Plucking the entrails of an offenng forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beast 43 

Ccesar The gods do this m shame of cowardice* 
Caesar should be a beast without a heart, 

If he should stay at home to-day for fear 
No, Oesar shall not Danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he: 

We are two lions litter'd in one daj, 

And I the elder and more terrible 
And Caesar shall go forth 

Calpurnia Alas, m> lord. 

Your wisdom is consum’d in confidence. 

Do not go forth to-day call it my fear 53 

That keeps you in the house, and not }our oivn 
We’ll send Mark Antony to the senate-house; 

And he shall say you are not well to-day* 

Let me, upon my knee, prevail in this 

Ceuar. Mark Antony shall sa} I am not well; 

And, for thy humour, I will staj at home 

Enter Dncius 

Here’s Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so 
Dedus Ciesar, all hail • good morrow, worth} C.’usar 
I come to fetch }ou to the senatc-housc- 

Casar, And >ou arc come in very Inpp) time, 6o 
To bear my greeting to the senators. 

And tell them that I will not come to-da} . 

Cannot, is false, and that I dare not, falser: 

I will not come to-day, — tdl tnem so, Decius 
Calpurnia Say he is sick. 

Casar Shall Ca:sar send a he? 

Ha\e I in conquest stretch’d mine ami so far, 
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To be afeard to tell graybeatds the truth? 

Deems, go tell them Caesar will not come. 

Dtcius Most mighty Caesar, let me know some cause, 
Lest I be laugh’d at when I tell them so 70 

Ccesar. The cause is in my will, — I will not comej 
That is enough to satisfy the senate. 

But, for your private satisfaction. 

Because I love you, I will let you know; 

Calpumia here, my wife, stays me at home: 

She dreamt to-night she saw my status 
Which, like a fountain with an hundred spouts, 

Did run pure blood; and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, and did bathe their hands in it; 

And these does she apply for wammgs, and poftents, 80 
And evils imminent; and on her knee 
Hath begg’d that I will stay at home to-day. r 

Deciiis. This dream is all amiss interpreted; v^yurvv<?/-'| 
It was a vision fair and fortunate; 1 * 

Your statue spouting blood in many pipes, 

In which so many smiling Romans bath'd. 

Signifies that from you great Rome shall suck 
Revivmg blood; and that great men shall press 
For tinctures, stains, relics, and cognizance. 

This by Calpumia’s dream is signified. 90 

Casar And this way have you well expounded it 
JDecius I have, when you have heard what I can say: 
And know it now, — the senate have concluded 
To give, this day, a crown to mighty Cmsar. 

If you shall send them word you will not come; 

Their minds may change. Besides, it were a mock 
Apt to be render’d, for some one to say, 

“Break up the senate till another time, 

When Csesafs wife shall meet with better dreams.” 
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If Ccssar hide himself, shall the) not whisper, joo 

“Lo, Csesar is afraid”? 

Pardon me, Csesar, for mj dear dear loie 
To your proceeding bids me tell you this; 

And reason to my love is liable. 

Casar. How foolish do your fears seem now, Calpjmii' 
I am ashamed I did yneld to them. 

Gne me my robe, for I will go. — 


Enter Publius, Bputus, Ligarius, MurrLLUS, Casc\, 
Trebokius, and Cisna 

And look where Pubhus is come to fetch me. 

Ptibhus Good morrow, Cresar 
Casar. Welcome, Publius — 

^^Tiat, Brutus, are you stirr'd so early too? — no 

Good morrow, Casca — Cams Liganus, 

Cmsar was ne’er so much your enemy 
As that same ague which hath made you lean. 

A\Tiat is’t o’clock? 

Bruins Oesar, 'tis struckcn eight 

Casar. I thank you for your pains and courtesy 

Enter Amom 

See* Antony, that revels long o’ nights. 

Is notwithstanding up Good morrow, .Vntony 
Antony So to most noble Csesar 
Casar. Bid them prcpa'c 

I am to blame to be thus waited for 
Now, Cinna — now, Metcllus — what, Trcbon.usl no 
I have an hour’s talk in store for you; 

Remember that you call on me to-day: 

Be near me that I may remember you. 
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Trebellius Csesar, I will : — \Aside\ and so near will I 
That your best friends shall wish I had been further. 

Cess. Good friends, go in, and taste some wine with me; 
And we, hke friends, will straightway go together. 

Brutus [.^istds] That every like is not the same, O Csesar, 
The heart of Brutus yearns to think upon 1 [Bxsunt 


Scene III. A street near tJu Capitol. 

Enter Artemidorus, reading a paper. 

Artemidorus “ Caesar, beware of Brutus ; take heed of 
Cassius; come not near Caisca; have an eye to Cmna, 
trust not Trebonius; mark well Metellus Cimber; Deems 
Brutus loves thee not. thou hast wronged Cams Liganus 
There is but one mmd m all these men, and it is bent 
against Caesar If thou beest not immortal, look about you; 
secunty gjves way to conspiracy. The mighty gods defend 
thee ! Thy lover, Artemidorus " 

Here will I stand till Caesair pass along, 11 

And as a suitor will I give him this 
My heart laments that virtue cannot live 
Out of the teeth of emulation. 

If thou read this, O Caesar, thou mayst live; 

If not, the Fates with traitors do contrive [Exit. 


Scene IV. Another part of the same street, before 
the house of Brutus. 

Enter Portia and Lucius 

Portia. I prithee, boy, run to the senate-house; 

Stay not to amswer me, but get thee gone: 

Why dost thou stay? 
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Luaus To kno;« my errand, midam 

Portia I would have had thee there, and here again. 
Ere I can tell thee what thou shouldst do there — 
\Aside\ O constancy, be strong upon mj side, 

Set a huge mountain ’tween my heart and tongue 1 
I have a man’s mind, but a woman’s might. 

How hard it is for nomen to keep counsel’ — 

Art thou here yet? 

Ludus. Madam, what should I do? to 

Run to the Capitol, and nothing else? 

And so return to you, and nothing else? 

Portia Yes, bnng me word, bo), if thj lord look well. 
For he went sickly forth, and lake good note 
l^'hat Csesar doth, what suitors press to him 
Hark, boy I what noise is that? 

Luaus. 1 hear none, madam 

Portia Prithee, listen nell; 

I heard a bustling rumour, like a fray. 

And the mnd brings it from the Capitol 

Ludus Sooth, madam, I hear nothing so 

Enter Soothsa)er. 

Portia Come hither, fellow which waj hast t’^oa been? 
Soothsayer At mine own house, good hd> 

Portia IVhat is't o’clock? 

Soothsayer About the ninth hour, hdj 

Portia Is Caisar yet gone to the Capitol? 

Soott^ayer Madam, not yet 1 go to take my stand, 
To see him pass on to the Capitol 
Portia Thou hast some suit to Cksot, hast thou not? 
Soothsayer That I haae, lady if it viiU please Cesar 
To be so good to Caisar as to he.ar me, 

I shall beseech him to befnend himself P 
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For. ’Why, know’st thou any harm’s intended towards him? 
Soothsayer. None that I know will be, much that I 
fear may chance 

Good morrow to you — Here the street is narrow; 

The throng that follows Csesar at the heels, 

Of senators, of prsetors, common suitors, 

Will crowd a feeble man almost to death: 

I’ll get me to a place more void, and there 
Speak to great Csesar as he comes along. \Exit 

For I must go m —[Aside] Ay me, how-we ak- a_thing 
Th^heart_of_woman.is 1 O Brutus, 40 

The heavens speed thee in thine enterprise! — 

Sure, the boy heard me. — ^Brutus hath a suit 
That Csesar will not grant — ^O, I grow faint — 

Run, Lucius, and commend me to my lord; 

Say I am merry* come to me agam. 

And bnng me word what he doth say to thee 

[Exeunt severally. 

ACT III. 

Scene I. Before the Capitol; the Senate 
sitting above. 

A crowd of people in the street leading to the Capitol; among 
them Artemidorus and the Soothsayer. Flourish 
E 7 iter CiESAR, Brutus, Cassius, Casca, Decius, 
Metellus, Trebonius, Cinna, Aktony, Lepidus, 
PoPiLius, Publius, and others 

Ceesar. The ides of March are come. 

Soothsayer. Ay, Csesar, but not gone. 

Artemidorus Hail, Csesar* read this schedule. 
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JDecius Trebonius doth desire you to o’er read, 

At your best leisure, this his humble suit- 
er/ O Casar, read mine first; for mines a suit 
That touches Cresar nearer; read it, great Cmsar 
Casar. "WTiat touches us ourself shall be last sen'd 
Atiemidor^iS Delay not, Ciesar; read it irstanl) 
Ccesar IVhat, is the fellow mad? 

JPttbltus Sirrah, gnc place. 10 

Cass IVhat, urge you your petitions in ttie street? 
Come to the Capitol 

C^.^R goes up to ike Senate~TIouse, the rest fcHczi irj^ 

Poptltus. I wish your enterprise to^lay may thmc. 
Cassius. I^Tiat enterpnse, Popilius? 

Poptltus. Fare you well 

[AdVitr.i'cS to Ccfrr 

Brutus. I^Tiat said PopiUus Lena? 

Cassius He wish’d to^ay our enterpnse might ihnie. 
I fear our purpose is discovered 
Brutus Look, how he makes to Gesar mark him 
Cassius Casca, be sudden, for wc ftrr prt-vt-.itw'i - 
Brutus, what shall be done? If this be kno«vn, so 
Cassius or Cawar neier shall turn back, 

For I will slay mjself 
Brutus Cassius, be constant* 

Popilius Lena speaks not of our purposes; 

For, look, he smiles, and Cresar doth rot change. 

Cassius Trebonius knows h.s time, fo', look icj, 
Brutus, 

He draws Mark Antony out of the vraj 

\Ee.tjri Ar'^r^, at i T'd' ,‘^s 

Beaus 'WTiere is MetcHus Cimber? Let h.ra yo. 
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And presently prefer his suit to Cassar. 

Brutus. He is address’d: press near and second him. 
China. Casca, you are the first that rears your hand. 30 
Ccesar Are we all ready? What is now amiss 
That Caesar and his senate must redress ? 

Met. Most high, most mighty, and most puissan t Caesar, V 
Metellus Cimber throws before thy seat 
An humble heart, — [Kneeling 

Ccesar. I must prevent thee, Cimber. 

These couchmgs and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children Be not fond. 

To think that Caesar bears such rebel blood 40 

That will be thaw’d from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools; I mean, sweet words. 
Low-crooked court’sies and base spaniel-fawning 
Thy brother by decree is banished* 

If thou dost bend and pray amd fawn for him, 

I spurn thee hke a cur out of my way. 

Know, Caesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied. 

Met Is there no voice more worthy than my own, 

To sound more sweetly m great Caesar’s ear 50 

For the repealmg of my banish’d brother? 

Brutus I kiss thy hand but not in flattery, Caesar; 
Desmng thee that Publius Cimber may 
Have an immediate freedom of repeal. 

Casar. What^ Brutus' ' 

Cassius. Pardon, Caesar; Caesar, pardon: 

As low as to thy foot doth Cassius fall. 

To beg enfranchisement for Pubhus Cimber. 

Casar. I could be well mov’d, if I were ais you; 
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If I could pray to mo\e, prayers would move me. 

But I am constant as the northern star, 63 

Of whose true-fix’d and resting quality 

There is no fellow m the firmament- 

The skies are painted with unnumbcr’d sparlis, 

They are all fire, and every one doth shine; 

But there’s but one in all doth hold his place- 
So in the world, — ^'tis furnish'd well with men, 

And men are flesh and blood, and apprehensive; 

Yet in the number I do know but one 
That unassailable holds on his rank, 

Unshak’d of motion: and that I am be, 70 

Let me a little show it, even in this, — 

That I was constant Cimber should be banish’d, 

And constant do remam to keep him so 
Cvina O Ctesar, — 

Casar. Hence « wilt thou lift up Olympus? 

Decius Great Ctesar, — 

Cessar. Doth not Brutus bootless kneel? 

Casca. Speak, hands, for me! 

[Casca stabs Casar in Ike rtck. He is th'n 

by several other CoKsfirators, arj last 1 } 
liTarcus Brutus 

Cetsar Et iu. Brute! — ^Thcn fall, Cmsarl 

[Hies The Senators atd People retire ir eorf-s''/ 
Ctnna Liberty! Freedom* Tyranny is dead’ — 

Run hence, proclaim, ay it about the streets 

Casstus Some to the common pulpits, and cry out, Es 
“Liberty, freedom, and enfranchisement'” 

Brutus People, and senators, be not afTnph'cd; 

Fly not; stand still. — ambition’s debt is pv’d 
Casca ’’ Go to the pu lpit , Bru tus 
Hecius And Cassius too. 
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Brutus ^^^lere’s Publius ? 

Ctnna Here, quite confounded with this mutiny. 

Meiellus Stand fast together, lest some fnend of Caesar’s 
Should chance — 

Brutus Talk not of standing — ^Publius, good cheer; 
There is no harm intended to your person, 90 

Nor to no Roman else; so tell them, Publius 

Cassius. And leave us, Publius; lest that the people. 
Rushing on us, should do your age some mischief 
Brutus. Do so . — ^and let no man abide this deed, ^ 
But we the doers 


Re-enter Trebonius 
Cassius. Where’s Antony? 

Trebonius. Fled to his house amaz’d: 

Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run 
As It were doomsday 

Brutus Fates, we will know your pleasures* 

That we shall die, we know; ’tis but the tune. 

And drawing days out, that men stand upon 100 

Cassius Why, he that cuts off twenty years of hfe 
Cuts off so many years of feanng death 
Brutus Grant that, and then is death a benefit: 

So are we Caesar’s friends, that have abndg’d 
His time of feanng death — Stoop, Romans, stoop. 

And let us bathe our hands in Caesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords: 

Then walk we forth, even to the market-place. 

And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads. 

Let’s all cry, "Peace, freedom, and hberty*” no 

Cassius. Stoop, then, and wash — How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown! 
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Bniitts How many times shall Caisar bleed in sport, 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies along 
No worthier than the dust* 

Cassiui So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be call’d 
The men that gave their country liberty. 

JOeaus, 'WTiat, shall we forth? 

Cassius ^ Ay, ever) man aw.iy 

Brutus shall lead . and we will grace his heels izo 

With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 

Brutus Soft! who comes here? 

Enter a Servant. 

A friend of .\ntonj*s 
Servant Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel, 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down; 

And, being prostrate, thus he bade me saj :-~ 

Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest, 

Ciesar was mighty, bold, rojal, and loving 
Say I love Brutus, and I honour him; 

Say I fear’d Cresar, honour’d him, and lov’d him 
If Brutus will v ouchsaf e that .\nio.ny^v ' 135 

May safely come to him, and be rcsoTv’d 
How Caisar has deserv'd to he in death, 

JIark Anton> shall not lo.e Cai5.ar dead 
So well as Brutus living, bat will follow 
The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 
Thorough the hazards of this untrod state 
With all true faith So sav**: m) master Antonv 
Brutus Thy master is a wise and vlnni Ro’nan, 

I never thought him worse. 

Tell him, so please him come unto this p’'cc, i,-^ 

He shall be satisfied, and, by my Honour, 
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Depart untouch’d 
Servant. I’ll fetch him presently. \ExU 

Brutus. I know that we shall have him well to fnend 
Cassius. I wish we may: but yet have I a mmd 
That fears him much; and my misgiving still 
Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

Brutus But here comes Antony. 

Re-enter Antony. 

Welcome, Mark Antony 

Antony O mighty Caesar! dost thou lie so low? 

Are all thy conquests, glones, tnumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to this little measure? Fare thee well — 150 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 

Who else must be let blood, who else is rank /J^c-tA-crv" 
If I myself, there is no hour so fit 
As Caesar’s death’s hour; nor no instrument 
Of half that worth as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard. 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke, 

Fulfil your pleasure Live a thousand years, 

I shall not find myself so apt to die: 160 

No place will please me so, no mean of death, 

As here by Caesar, and by you cut off. 

The choice and master spirits of this age 
Brutus O Antony, beg not your death of us 
Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 

As, by our hands and this our present act, 

You see we do; yet see you but our hands. 

And this the bleeding business th^ have done; 

Our hearts you see not, — th^ are pitiful; 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome — 


170 
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* Xs fire d nyes^out fire, so nitv pitj*: — 

Hath done this deed on Ca;s.ir For fOiir p2»t. 

To you our swords ha\e leaden po'nts, Marl. .Vnionj . 
Our arms, m strength of malice, and our h'-arts 
Of brothers’ temper, do recene }OU in 
With all kind lo\e, good tnoughts, and reicrcncc 

Cassius, Your voice shall be as strong as any mrn's 
In the disposing of new dignities. 

Brutus Only be patient till wc ha\e appca.'i’d 
The multitude, beside thcmsehes with fear, iSo 

And then we will delner you the cau«c, 

Why I, that did love Ctcsar when I struck him, 

Have thus proceeded 

Antony. I doubt not of vour ivi'dom 

Let each man render me his bloodv hand 
First, Marcus Brutus, will I shake with )ou, — 

Next, Cams Cassius, do I take jour hand, — 

Now, Deems Brutus, jours, — now jours, Mclcllus; 
Yours, Cinna, — and, mj valiant Cascx-i, jours, — 

Thou last, not least m love, jours, good Trebonu's 
Gentlemen all, — alas, what shall I saj ’ 

My credit now stands on such shpperj ground, 

That one of two bad wajs jou must concc.t me. 

Either a coward or a flatterer 

That I did love thee, Ccesar, O, ’tis true 

If, then, thy spirit look upon us now, 

Shall It not grieve thee dearer than thj dL,':!', 

To see thy Antony making his pc-acc 
Shaking the bloodj fingers of ihj foes, 

Most noble' in the presence of ihj co'sc? 

Had I as manj ejes as thou ha'i wcundc, 

Weeping as fast as thev st'cam forl'i tl iilood, 

It would become me bettc' than to c'o'c 
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In terms of fnendship with thine enemies. 

Pardon me, Julius ! — Here wast thou bay’d, brave hart. 
Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters stand. 

Sign’d in thy spoil, and crimson’d in thy lethe. cUn 
O world, thou wast the forest to this hart, 

And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee — 

How like a deer, strucken by many pnnces. 

Dost thou here he • 210 

Cassius. Mark Antony, — 

Antony. Pardon me, Caius Cassius; 

The enemies of Csesar shall say this. 

Then, in a fnend, it is cold modesty. 

Cassius. I blame you not for praising Csesar so; 

But what compa ct. mean you to have with us? C-' 
Will you be prick’d in number of our friends; 

Or shall we on, and not depend on you? 

Antony Therefore I took your hands, but was, indeed. 
Sway’d from the point, by looking down on Csesar. 
Fnends am I with you all, and love you all; 220 

Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons 
Why and wherein Caesar was dangerous 
Brutus Or else were this a savage spectacle: 

Our reasons are so full of good regard. 

That were you, Antony, the son of Caesar, 

You should be satisfied 
Antony. That’s all I seek: 

And am moreover suitor that I may 
Produce his body to the market-place; 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend. 

Speak in the order of his funeral. 230 

Brutus You shall, Mark Antony 
Cassius. Brutus, a word with you 

\AsidetoBru ] You know not what you do do not consent 
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That Antony speak in his funeral: 

Kno-vr you how much the people may be mov'd 
Bj that which he will utter? 

Brutus. B\ your pardon, — 

I will myself into the pulpit fi*-st, 

And show the reason of our Cesar s death: 

1\'hat Antonj shall speak, I will pro'est 
He speaks by lease and by permission; 

And that we are contented Cesar shall 
Have all true ntes and lawful cercnon cs. 

It shall advantage more than do us wrong 

Casstus I know not what may fall , I like it not- 
Brutus Mark Antony, here, take jou Cesar’s body 
You shall not m your funeral speech b’ame us. 

But speak all good jou can dense of Cxsar, 

And say you do’t b) our permission, 

Else shall you not ha\e any hand at all 
About his funeral: and you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am go rg, syo 

After my speech is ended 
Ar.foj.y. Be it so; 

I do desire no mo'e 

Brutus Prepare the body, then and fo ’ow u<u 

[Bxf.irl e!l fv.’J-t A’ t"'i 
Ar.ior}. O, pardon me, thou bleedirg p ece o'" ca'^h, 
That I am meek and gentle with thc:e butchers! 

Thou art the rums of the noblest man 

That e\er lived in the fdc of times 

IVoc to the hands thrt shed th s cos'lj b’ood ’ 

Over thy wounds now do I prop*'C5v, — 

IN’hich, like dumb mouths, do ope thu.' rv.bv lip', e'-e 
To beg the voice ard utterance of my to^gu-, — 

A curse shall light upon the limbs of rrca; 
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'Domestic fury and fierce civil stnfe 

> * Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 

“l.And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall but smile when they behold.- 

Their mfants quarter’d inth the hands of war, 

'All pity chok’d with custom of fell deeds: 

,(And Caesar’s spmt, ranging for revenge, 

Is ‘ With At^ by his side come hot from hell, 

<’ Shall in these confines with a monarch's voice 
>/ 

Cry “Havoc,” and let slip the dogs of war; 
That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
I-'*, With camon men, groaning for bunaL 


270 


Enter a Servant 


You serve Octavius Caesar, do you not? 

Servant I do, Mark Antony 

Antony Caesar did wnte for him to come to Rome. 
Servant He did receive his letters, auid is coming; 
And bid me say to you by word of mouth — 280 

O Caesar ! — [Seeing the body. 

Antony. Thy heart is big, get thee apart and weep 
Passion, I see, is catching, for mine eyes. 

Seeing those beads of sorrow stand in thin^ 

Began to water. Is thy master commg? 

Servant He lies to-night within seven leagues of Rome 
Antony, Post back with speed, and tdl him what hath 
chanc’d ' 

Here is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 

No Rome of safety for Octavius yet; 

Hie henc^ and tell him so. Yet, stay awhile; 290 
Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corse 
Into the market-place: there shall I try. 
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In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men. 

According to the which, thou shalt discourse 

To young Octavius of the state of things 

Lend me your hand [jErwrn/ with Ctssar^s body 


Scene II TJic Forum. 


Enter Brutus and Cassius, aTid a throng of Citizens 


Citizens We will be satisfied, let us be satisfied 
Bru Then follow me, and give me audience, friends — 
Cassius, go you into the other street. 

And part the numbers — 

Those that will hear me speak, let ’em stay herej 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him. 

And pubhc reasons shall be rendered 
Of Cesar’s death 

First Citizen I wall hear Brutus speak 
Sec Cit I will hear Cassius , and compare their reasons, 
"When severally we hear them rendered. lo 

\Exit Cassius, with some of the Citizens Brutus 
goes into the pulpit 

Third Citizen The noble Brutus is ascended ; silence I 
Brutus Be patient till the last 
Romans, countrymen, and lovers ' hear me for my cause, 
and be silent, that you may hear : belie\e me for mine hon- 
our, and ha\e respect to mine honour, that jou may be- 
lieve gensure me in your wisdom, and awake jour senses, ^ 
tliat you may the better judge. If there be anj in this 
assemblj*, any dear friend of Ca;sar’s, to him 1 saj, that 
Brutus’ love to Desar was no less than his. If, then, tint 
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fnend demand why Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my 
answer, — Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved 
Rome more Had you rather Caesar were living, and die 
all slaves, than that Caesar were dead, to live all free men? 
As Caesair loved me, I weep for him , as he was fortunate, I 
rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour him : but, as he 
was ambitious, I slew him There is tears for his love; joy 
for his fortune; honour for his valour, and death for his 
ambition. Who is here so base that would be a bondman? 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who is here so 
rude that would not be a Roman? If any, speak; for him 
have I offended. Who is here so vile that will not love his 
country? If any, speak; for him have I offended I pause 
for a reply. 

Citizens. None, Brutus, none 38 

Brutus Then none have I offended. I have done no 
more to Csesar than you shall do to Brutus The question 
of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ; his glory not jjfc 
' trauated, wherein he was worthy; nor his offences enforced, 
for which he suffered death. 

Enter Antony and others, with C/esar’s body. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony: who, 
though he had no hand m his death, shall receive the 
benefit of his dying, a place in the commonwealth; as 
which of you shall not? With this I depart, — ^that, as I 
slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I have the same 
dagger for myself, when it shall please my country to need 
my death. 

Citizens. Live, Brutus ! live, hve • 

First Cit. Bnng him with triumph home unto his house. 

Second Citizen Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

Third Citizen. Let him be Csesar. 
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Fourth Citisen Cassai’s better parts 

Shall be crown’d in Brutus. 

First Citizen We’ll bnng him to his house inth shouts 
and clamours 

Brutus My countrymen, — 

Second Citizen, Peace, silence ! Brutus speaks 

First Citizen Peace, ho • 

Brutus Good countrymen, let me depart alon^ 60 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony. 

Do grace to Caesar's corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar's glones, which Mark Antony, 

By our permission, is Billow’d to make 
I do entreat you, not a man depart. 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit. 

First Citizen Stay, ho 1 and let us hear Mark Antony 
Third Citizen. Let him go up into the pubhc chair; 
We’ll hear him — ^Noble Antony, go up 69 

Antony, For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to you 

[Goes up into the pulpit. 
Fourth Citizen I^Tiat does he say of Brutus ? 

Third Citizen He sajs, for Brutus’ sake, 

He finds himself beholding to us all. 

Fourth Cit ’Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus 
here. 

First Citizen This Caesar was a tyrant. 

Third Citizen Na}, that’s certain: 

We are bless’d that Rome is nd of him 
Second Citizen Peace ' let us hear what Antony can say. 
Antony You gentle Romans, — 

Citizens Peace, ho » let us hear him 

Ant Fnends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I come to bury Ciesar, not to praise him 
The evil that men do h\es after them; ' So 
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The good is oft interred with their bones , 

So let It be with Cssar The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious. 

If It were so, it was a gnevous fault; 

And gnevously hath Caesar answer’d it 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the resl^ — 

For Brutus is an honourable man; 

So are they all, all honourable men, — 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 90 

But Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill' 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cned, Caesar hath wept: 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honourable man 

Vou all did see that on the Lupercal xoo 

I thnce presented him a kmgly crown. 

Which he did thnce refuse: was this ambition? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, — ^not without cause; 

"What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason' — ^Bear with me; no 
My heart is in the coffin there with Csesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

First Cit Methinks there is mucli reason in his sayings. 
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Sec Citizen If thou consider nghtly of the matter, 
Csesar has had great wrong 

Third Citizen Has he, masters? 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

Fourth Cit Mark'd 5’e his words? He would not take 
the crown. 

Therefore 'bs certain he was not ambitious 
First Cit If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
See Cit Poor soul* his eyes are red as fire with weeping 
Third Cit There’s not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony 12 1 

Fourth Cit Now mark him, he begins again to speaL 
Antony But yesterday the word of Caisar might 
Have stood against the world now lies he then^ 

And none so poor to do him reverence 

0 masters, if I were dispos’d to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus ivrong, and Cassius ivrong, 

IVho, you all know, are honourable men 

I will not do them wrong, I rather choose 150 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and )0u, 

Than I will wrrong such honourable men 
But here’s a parchment with the seal of Caesar j 
I found It in his closet, — ’tis his wull 
Let but the commons hear this testament, — 

IITiich, pardon me, I do not mean to read, — 

And they w’ould go and kiss dead Ciesar’s wounds. 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, d}ing, mention it within their wills, 140 

Bequeathing it as a nch legacy 
Unto their issue 

Fourth Cit We’!! h?ar the will read it, Mark /Vntony. 
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Citizens. The will, the will* we will hear Caesar’s will 
Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it; 
It is not meet you know how Caesar lov’d you 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men; 

And, being men, heanng the will of Caesar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad 

’Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 150 

For, if you should, O, what would come of it! 

Fourth Citizen Read the will, we’ll hear it, Antony; 
You shall read us the will, — Caesar’s will. 

Antony. Will you be patient? will you stay awhile? 

I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it; 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 

Whose daggers have stabb’d Caesar; I do fear it 

Fourth Citizen. They were traitors, honourable men! 
Citizens. The will ! the testament ! 

See. Cit They were villains, murderers . the will ' read 
the will 160 

Ant You will compel me, then, to read the will? 
Then make a nng about the corpse of Caesar, 

And let me show you him that made the will 
Shall I descend? and will you give me leave? 

Citizens. Come down. 

Second Citizen Descend. 

Third Cit You shall have leave. \Antony comes down 
Fourth Citizen A nng; stand round 
First Cit. Stand from the hearse, stand from the body 
Sec. Cit. Room for Antony, — most noble Antony. 170 
Antony. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far oflT. 
Citizens. Stand back; room, bear back. 

Antony. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 
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'Twas on a summer’s evemn^ m his tent^ 

That day he overcame the Nemi — 

Look, m this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 

See what a rent the envious Casca made. 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d; iSo 

And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar follow’d it, 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no , 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel: 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov’d himl 
This was the most unkmdest cut of all. 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms. 

Quite vanquished him; then burst his might}’ heart; 190 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 

IVhich all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell 
O what a fall was there, my countrymen' 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell doivn, 

"Whilst bloody treason flounsh’d over us 

O, now you weep, and, I percene, you feel 

The dint of pity: these are gracious drops 

Kind souls, what, weep }ou when }Ou but behold 

Our Caesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, soo 

Here is himself, mair’d, as you see, with traitors. 

First Citizen O piteous spectacle! 

Second Citizen. O noble Caesar' 

Third Citizen O woful day! 

Fourth Citizen O traitors, villains I 
First Citizen. O most bloody sight' 

Second Citizen We will be reienged 

Citizens Revenge' About' Seek! Bum' Fire' Kill’ 
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Slay ! Let not a traitor live 1 
Antony. Stay, countrymen aio 

First Citizen Peace there! hear the noble Antony. 
Sec Cit. We’ll hear him, we’ll follow him, we’ll die with 
him. 

Ant Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable: 

What private gnefs they have, alas, I know not. 

That made them do’t; they are wise and honourable. 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

1 come not, friends, to steal away your hearts: azo 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man. 

That love my friend, and that they know full well 
That gave *me pubhc leave to speak of him . 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 

To stir men’s blood: I only speak nght on; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Caesar’s wounds, poor poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me: but were I Brutus, 230 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spints, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to nse and mutiny 
Citizens. We’ll mutiny. 

First Citizen. We’ll bum die house of Bmtus. 

Third Cit. Away, then* come, seek the conspirators 
Ant Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me speak. 
Citizens. Peace, ho 1 hear Antony, — ^most noble Antony. 
Ant Why, friends, you go to do you know not what; 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv’d your loves? 241 
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Alas, jou know not, — must tell you, then; 

You have forgot the vrill I told you of 

Ciiizens. Most true the will » let’s stay and hear the wilL 
Antony. Here is the wiU, and under Ccesar's seal. 

To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas 
Sec. at. ^lost noble Qesarl — ^well reienge his death 
l^ird Citizen O royal Caesar 1 
Antony. Hear me with patience. 250 

Citizens Peace, ho! 

Antony. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. 

His pnvate arbours and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber; he hath left them you, 

And to your heirs for ever, — common pleasures, 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves 
Here was a Cresari when comes such another? 

First Citizen Never, never. — Come, away, away I 
We’ll bum his body in the holy place, 

And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses 260 

Take up the body. 

Second Citizen. Go fetch fire 
Third Citizen Pluck down benches 
Fourth Citizen Pluck down forms, windows, anything 
[Exeunt Citizers with the fed}. 
Antony. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt! 

Enter a Servant. 

How now, fellow! 

Servant. Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Antony WTiere is he? 

Servant He and Lepidus are at Oesar’s house. 
Antony And thither will I straight to visit him; 270 
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He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 

And in this mood will give us any thing. 

Servant. I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome 
Antony Belike they had some notice of the people, 
How I had mov’d them. Bnng me to Octavius \Exeunt. 


Scene III. A street. 

Enter Cinna the poet 

Cinna. I dreamt to-night that I did feast with Caesar, 
And things unluckily charge my fantasy; 

I have no will to wander forth of doors. 

Yet something leads me forth. 

Enter Citizens. 

First Citizen. What is your name? 

Second Citizen "Whither are you going? 

Third Citizen. "Where do you dwell? 

Fourth Cit. Are you a mamed man or a bachelor? 

Second Citizen Answer every man directly lo 

First Citizen Ay, and bnefly 

Fourth Citizen Ay, and wisely. 

Third Citizen. Ay, and truly, you were best 

Cin "What is my name? "Whither am I going? "WTiere 
do I dwell? Am I a married man or a bachelor? Then, to 
answer every man directly and briefly, wisely and truly. — 
wisely I say, 1 am a bachelor. 

Sec. Ctf That’s as much as to say, they are fools that 
marry; — ^you’ll bear me a bang for that, I fear. Proceed; 
directly. ai 
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Ctnna Directly, I am going to Cassar’s fiineial. 

Jnrst Citizen. As a friend or an enemy? 

Cinna As a friend. 

Second Citizen That matter is answered directly. 
Fourth Citizen. For your dwelling, — ^bnefly 
Ctnna Bnefly, I dwell by the Capitol 
Hiird Citizen. Your name, sir, truly. 

Cinna Truly, my name is Cmna. 

First Cit Tear him to pieces; he’s a conspirator 31 
Ctnna I am Cmna the poe^ I am Cmna the poet 
Fourth Cit. Tear him for his bad reises, tear him for 
his bad verses. 

Cinna I am not Cmna the conspirator. 

Fourth Cit It IS no matter, his name’s Cinna; pluck 
but his name out of his hear^ and turn him going 39 
Third Cit Tear him, tear him ! Come, brands, ho! fire- 
brands • to Brutus’, to Cassius’, bum all some to Decius’ 
house, and some to Casca’s; some to Liganus’ * away, go » 

[Exeunt. 


ACT IV. 

Scene I. A house in Rome. 

Antony, Octavtos, and Lepidus, seated at a table. 

Ant These many, then, shall die; their names are prick’d. 
Oct. Your brother too must die; consent jou, Lepidus? 
Lepidus I do consent, — 

Octavius Prick him down, Antony. 

Lejndus. Upon condition Publius shall not Ine, 

V\Tio IS jour sister’s son, Mark Antony 
Ant He shall not h\e, look, with a spot I damn him. 
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But, Lepidus, go you to Csesar’s house; 

Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut off some charge in legacies 
Ltpidtis. IVhat, shall I find you here? lo 

Octavius Or here, or at 

The CapitoL [Exit Lepidus. 

Antony. This is a slight unmentable man, 

Meet to be sent on errands* is it fit. 

The threefold world divided, he should stand 
One of the three to share it? 

Octavius. So you thought him, 

And took his voice who should be pnck'd to die, 

In our black sentence and proscription. 

Antony. Octavius, I have seen more days than you; 
And though we lay these honours on this man, 

To ease ourselves of divers slanderous loads, 20 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold. 

To groan and sweat under the business, 

Either led or driven, as we point the way; 

And having brought our treasure where we will, 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 

Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears, 

And graze in commons. 

Octavius. You may do your will; 

But he’s a tried and valiant soldier 
Antony So is my horse, Octavius, and for that 
I do appoint him store of provender: 30 

It IS a creature that I teach to fight. 

To wind, to stop, to tun directly on. 

His corporal motion govern’d by my spirit 
And, in some taste, is Lepidus but so; 

He must be taught, and train’d, and bid go forth; 

A barren-spirited fellow, one that feeds 
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On abjects, orts and imitations, 

'WTiich, out of use and stal’d by other men, 

Begin his fashion do not talk of him 

But as a property. And now, Octa\ms, 40 

Listen great things: — Brutus and Cassius 

Are levying powers we must straight make head . 

Therefore let out alliance be combin’d, 

Our best iiiends made, our means stretch’d. 

And let us presently go sit in council. 

How covert matters may be best disclos’d, 

And open penis surest answered 

Octavius Let us do so for we are at the stake, 

And bay’d about with many enemies , 

And some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 50 
MiQions of mischiefs \E^tu 7 't 

Scene II Cavip near Sardts. Before Brutus's tetit 

Drum Enter Brutus, Lucilius, Titixius, ari Soldiers , 
PiXDARUS meeting them; Lucius at sen e d, stance 

Brutus Stand, ho ' 

Lualius Give the word, ho ' and stand 
Brutus. Ilhat now, Lucilius* is Cassius near? 

Dtctlius He IS at hand, and Pindarus is come 
To do jou salutation from his master. 

\Ptrdarus gives a letter to Brutus 
Brutus He greets me well — Your master, Pina.m.s, 
In his own change, or by ill officers, 

Hath given me some worthj cause to msh 
Things done undone . but, if he be at hand, 

I shall be satisfied 

JPindarus. I do not doubt to 
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But that my noble master will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour 
Brutus He is not doubted — h. word, Lucilius j 
How he receiv’d you, let me be resolv’d 
Lucilius With courtesy and with respect enough. 

But not with such familiar instances. 

Nor with such free and friendly conference. 

As he hath us’d of old. 

Brutus Thou hast descnb’d 

A hot fnend cooling; ever note, Lucilius, 

When love begins to sicken and decay, so 

It useth an enforced ceremony. 

There are no tricks in plain and simple faith: 

But hollow men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle; 

But when they should endure the bloody spur, 

They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades. 

Sink in the trial. Comes his army on? 

Lucilius, They mean this night in Sardis to be quarter’d; 
The greater part, the horse in general, 

Are come with Cassius \March within, 

Brutus, Hark* he is arriv’d; — 30 

March gently on to meet him. 

Enter Cassius and Soldiers. 

Cassius Stand, ho ! 

Brutus Stand, hoi Speak the word along. 

Within Stand > 

Within. Stand 1 
Within Stand * 

Cassius Most noble brother, you have done me wrong 
Brutus, Judge me, you gods* wrong I mine enemies? 
And if not so, how should I wrong a brother? 
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Casstus Brutus, this sober form of >ours Juries wrongs , 
And when you do them — 

Brutus Cassius, be content, 41 

Speak your gnefs softly, — I do know you well 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 

Which should perceive nothing but lo\e from us, 

Let us not wTangle bid them move awav , 

Then in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, 

And I will give you audience 

Cassius Pindarus, 

Bid our commanders lead their charges off, 

A little from this ground 

Brutus Lucius, do you the like, and let no man 50 
Come to our tent till we have done out conference. 
Lucilius and Titinius guard our door. \E\c<tnt 


Scene III. Within the tent of Brutus. 


Enter Brutus and Cassius 




/ Cassius That you have wrong’d me doth appear in this 
have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella 
/For taking bnbes here of the Sardians, 
jWherem my letters, praying on hts side, 
because I knew the man, were slighted off 

Brutus You wrong’d yourself to write in such a case 
Cassius In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice, offence should bear his comment Lsx. 
f Brutus Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
(Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm , 

•^To sell and mart your offices for gold 


k 


10 


iTo undeservers 

Cassius I an itching palm. l f 
J c 
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You know that you are Brutus that speaks this, 

Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 

Brutus. The name of Cassius honours this corruption. 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 

Cassius Chastisement • 

Brutus Remember March, the ides of March remember* 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake? 

What villain touch’d his body, that did stab, 20 

And not for justice? What, shall one of us. 

That struck the foremost man of all this world^ 

But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contammate our fingers with base bnbes, 

And sell the mighty space of our large honours 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus?, 

I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, I'-'XV ,, 

Than such a Roman 

■ Cassius Brutus, bay not me, 

I’ll not endure it: you forget yourself 

To hedge me in, I am a soldier, I, 30 

Older in practice, abler than yourself 

^To make conditions 

Brutus. Go to, you are not, Cassius. 

Cassius. I am. 

Brutus. I say you are not. 

Cassius. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself. 
Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 

Brutus ' Away, slight man ! 

Casstus Is’t possible? 

Brutus Hear me, for I will speak. ^ 

Must I give way and room to your rash cholfii? (Xrrjyy^ 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares? 40 

Cassius O ye gods, ye gods! must I endure all this? 

Bru All this* ay, more, fret till your proud heart break; 
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Go show your slaves how cholcnc you are, Cl-txT ^ 

And make >our bondmen tremble. Must I budge? 

Must I obserte you? must I stand and crouch 
Under jour testy humour’ By the gods, 

/You shall digest the \enom of your spleen, 
j j Though it do split jou, for, from this daj forth, 

'y' j I’ll use you for my mirth, jea, for mj laughter, 

^\\’hen JOU are uaspish 

Cassius Is it come to this? 50 

Brutus You say you are a better soldier. 

Let It appear so, make jour vaunting true. 

And It shall please me well, for mine ovn part, 

I shall be glad to learn of noble men 

Cass You wrong me everj waj*, jou wTong me, Brutus, 
I said, an elder soldier, not a better 
Did I saj “better”? 

Brutus If JOU did, I care not 

Cass When Cicsar liv’d he durst not thus hate mov’d me. 
Bru Peace, peace' jou durst not so hate tempted him 
Cassius I durst not' 60 

Brutus No 


Cassius MTiht, durst not tempt him ' 

Brutus For jour life jou durst not. 

Cassius Do not presume too much upon mj lote, 

I may do that I shall be sorrj for 
Brutus You' have done that jou should be sorij for 
There is no terror, Cassius, in jour threats; 

For I am arm’d so strong in honesty. 


That they p.ass by me as the idle wind, 

"Which I respect not I did send to jou 

For certain sums of gold, which j'ou denied nic,- 

For I can raise no money bj vile means; 

By heaven, I had rather com my heart. 


5—2 
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And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection,—! did send 
To you for gold to pay my legions. 

Which you denied me: was that done like Cassius? 
Should I have answer’d Cams Cassius so? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous. 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, So 

Be ready, gods, with all your tiiunderbolts. 

Dash him to pieces!' 

Cassius. I denied you not 

Brutus You did 

Cassius I did not: he was but a fool that brought 
My answer back. — ^Brutus hath nv’d my heart: 

A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they are 
Brutus I do not, till you practise them on me. 
Casstus. You love me not 

Brutus. I do not like your faults. 

Cassius A friendly eye could never see such faults 90 
Brutus. A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus 

Cassius Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is aweary of the world; 

Hated by one he loves; brav’d by his brother; 

Check’d like a bondman; all his faults observ’d. 

Set in a note-book, leam’d, and conn’d by rote, 

To cast into my teeth O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes ’ — ^There is my dagger, 100 
And here my naked breast; within, a heart 
Dearer than Plutus’ mine, ncher than gold: 

If that thou be’st a Roman, take it forth. 
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I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart: 

Strike, as thou didst at Caesar; for, I know, 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou loi^’dst him better 
Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius 

Brutus Sheathe jour dagger 

Be angry when you will, it shall ha\e scope, 

Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb no 

That cames anger as the flint bears fire, 

"Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 

And straight is cold again 

Cassius Hath Cassius liv’d 

To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 

When gnef, and blood ill-temper’d, vexeth him? 

Brutus IVhen I spoke that, I was ilUcmper’d too 
Cassius Do you confess so much? Gi\e me jour hand 
Brutus And my heart too 
Cassius 0 Brutus, — 

Brutus ^Vhlt’s the matter? 

Cassius Have not you love enough to bear with me. 
When that rash humour which mj mother ga\e me lao 
Makes me forgetful? 

Brutus Yes, Casstus, and, from henceforth, 

When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 

He’ll think jour mother chides, and leave jou sa 
Feet [JVitAifi] Let me go in to see the generals, 
There is some grudge between ’em, 'tis not meet 
They be alone 

Luaiius {^IVithin] You shall not come to them 
Foet [IFit/ipi] Nothing but deatli shall staj me 

Enter Poet, followed by Luciuos, Titinius, ard LiiCifs 
Casstus How now' what’s the matter? 
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Poet. For shame, you generals • what do you mean ? 130 
Ix)ve, and be friends, as t\vo such men should be. 

For I have seen more years, I’m sure, than ye. 

Cassius Ha, ha* how vflely doth this cynic rhyme! 

Brutus Get you hence, sirrah, saucy fellow, hence! 

Cassius. Bear with him, Brutus, ’tis his fashion 
Brutus I’ll know his humour, when he knows his time; 

What should the wars do with these jigging fools? — 
Companion, hence! 

Cassius Away, away, be gone • [Exit Poet 

Brutus Lucilius and Titinius, bid the commanders 
Prepare to lodge their companies to-night. 140 

Cass And come yourselves, and bnng Messala with you 
Immediately to us. [Exeunt Lucilius and Titinius 

Brutus Lucius, a bowl of wine* 

Cassius. I did not think you could have been so angry. 
Brutus. O Cassius, I am sick of many griefs 
Cassius. Of your philosophy you make no use. 

If you give place to accidental evils 
Brutus. No man bears sorrow better: — Portia is dead 
Cassius Ha! Portia* 

Brutus She is dead. 

Cassius. How scap’d I killing when I cross’d you so ? — 

O insupportable and touching loss* — 151 

Upon what sickness? 

Brutus Impatient of my absence; 

And gnef that young Octavius with Mark Antony 

Have made themselves so strong; — ^for with her death ^ 

’That tidings came; — ^with this she fell distract, A*— s’- ” 

And, her attendants absent, swallow’d fire. 

Cassius And died so? 

Brutus Even so 

Cassius. 


O ye immortal gods* 
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Re-enter LtfCras, nnfh ^Ltnt ar-d fafer. 

Bru Speak no more of her. — Give me a bowl of wine. — 
In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius [Drinks 

Cassius ily heart is thirsty for that noble pledge — 
Fill, Lucius, till the wine o’erswell the cup, 161 

I cannot drmk too much of Brutus’ love. [Dnt ks 
Brutus Come m, Titmius ! [Exit Eiaus 

Re-enter TlTlNltrs, with Mess^uv 

Welcome, good Messala- 
Now sit we dose about this taper here, 

And call in question our necessihes 
Cassius Portia, art thou gone? 

Brutus No more, I pray you — 

hlessala, I have here received letters. 

That young Octavius and Mark Antony 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 

Bending their expedition toward Philippi 170 

Messala Myself have letters of the selfsame tcnoar 
Brutus With what addition? 

Messala That by proscription and bills of outla.vty, 
Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus, 

Have put to death an hundred senators. 

Brutus Therein our letters do not well agree; 

Mine speak of seienty senators that died 
By their proscnptions, Cicero being one. 

Cassius Cicero one! 

Messala Cicero is dead. 

And by that order of proscnption — iSo 

Had you your letters from your wife, my lord? 

Bruits No Messalx 

Messala Nor nothing in your letters writ of her’ 
Brutus Nothing, Messala 
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Messaia ‘ That, methinks, is strange 

Brvtus Why ask you ? hear you aught of her in yours? 
Messaia No, ray lord 

Brutus. Now, as you are a Roman, tell me true. 
Messaia Then like a Roman bear the truth I tell; 

For certain she is dead, and by strange manner 
Brutus. Why, farewell, Portia. — ^We must die, Messaia: 
With meditating that she must die once^ 191 

I have the patience to endure it now. 

Messaia. Even so great men great losses should endure. 
Cassius. I have as much of this in art as you, 

But yet my nature could not bear it so. , 

Brutus Well, to our work alive. What do you thmk 
Of marching to Phihppi presently? 

Cassius I do not thmk it good 

Brutus Your reason’ 

Cassius. ^ - This it is* 

Tis better that the enemy seek us. 

So shall he waste his means, weary his soldiers, 200 . 
Doing himself offence, whilst we, lying still. 

Are full of rest, defence, and nimbleness 
Bru Good reasons must, of force, give place to better. 
The people ’twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a forc’d affection; 

For they have grudg’d us contribution; 

The enemy, marching along by them. 

By them shall make a fuller number up, 

Come on refresh’d, new-added, and encourag’d; 

From which advantage shall we cut him off, 210 

If at Philippi we do face him there, 

These people at our back 

Cassius Hear me, good brother. 

Brutus Under your pardon — You must note beside. 
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That we have tned the utmost of our fnends. 

Our legions are bnm-full, our cause is npe. 

The enemy increaseth every day. 

We, at the height, are ready to decline. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

\Vhich, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 220 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries 
On such a full sea are we now afloat. 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures 

Caitms Then, with your will, go on; 

We’ll along ourselves, and meet them at Philippi 
Sruius. The deep of night is crept upon our talk. 
And nature must obey necessity, 

■Which we will niggard with a little rest 
There is no more to say? 

Cassttts No more Good night 

JEarly to-morrow will we nse, and hence. ajo 

£ru Lucius I [.E«/er Zwm/r] My gown lExtlJL:/aus] 
Farewell, good Messala* — 

Good night, Titinius: — noble, noble Cassius, 

Good night and good repose 

Cassius O my dear brother I 

This was an ill beginning of the night 
Never come such division 'tween our souls I 
Let It not Brutus 
Brutus Every thing is well 

Cassius Good night 

Brutus Good night good brother 

Titin , &fess Good night Lord Brutus 

Brutus Farewell, cverj one. 

\Exeunt Cassius, Tihrtus, erd Afessala 
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Re-enter Ltrcius, with the gown 

Give me the gown IVliere is thy instrument? 

Luaus. Here in the tent 

Brutus What, thou speak’st drowsily? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not, thou art o’er-watch’d. 241 
Call Claudius and some other of my men. 

I’ll have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 

Luctus. VatTO and Claudius! 

Enter Varro and Claudius. ^ 

Varro. Calls my lord? 

Brutus I pray you, sirs, he in my tent and sleep; 

It may be I shall raise you by and by 
On business to my brother Cassius 

Varro, So please you, we will stand and watch your 
pleasure. 

Brutus. I will not have it so. lie down, good sirs, 250 
It may be I shall otherwise bethink me — 

Look, Lucius, here’s the book I sought for so; 

I put It in the pocket of my gown. 

[Pam? and Claudius lie down. 
Lucius I was sure your lordship did not give it me 
Brutus Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful 
Const thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile. 

And touch thy mstrument a strain or two? 

Luaus Ay, my lord, an’t please you 
Brutus It does, my boy: 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing 

Lucius It is my duty, sir 260 

Brutus I should not urge thy duty past thy might; 

I know young bloods look for a time of rest 
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Luciui I have slept, my lord, already. 

Brutus It was well done; and thou shalt sleep again, 
I will not hold thee long - if I do hve, 

I will be good to thee. 

\jMusic, and a song, towards the end of which Lucius 
falls asleep 

Tins is a sleepy tune — O murderous slumber, 

Lay’s! thou thy leaden mace upon my boy. 

That plays thee music? — ^Gentle knave, good night, 

I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee: 270 

If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument. 

I’ll take it from thee; and, good boy, good night — 

Let me see, let me see; is not the leaf turn’d down 
Where I left teadmg? Here it is, I think 

Enter the Ghost of Ckskr. 

How ill this taper bums' — Ha' who comes here? 

I think it is the weakness of mine e)es 
That shapes this monstrous appantion 

It comes upon me. — Art thou any thing? 

Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 

That mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare? 

Speak to me what thou art. 

Ghost Thy evil spirit, Brutus 
Brutus. Why comest thou? 

Ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi 
Brutus Well; then I shall see thee again? 

Ghost Ay, at Philippi 

Brutus ^\^ly, I will see thee at Philippi, then. 

\Gh.osl tartsr's 

N^ow I have taken heart thou vanishes! 

I I spirit, I would hold more talk with thee — 
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Boy, Lucius! — ^Varro! Claudius! — Surs, awake! — 
Claudius 1 291 

Lucius The stnngs, my lord, are false 
Brutus He thinks he still is at his instrument — 
Lucius, awake ! 

Lucius My lord? 

Brutus. Didst thou dream, Lucius, that thou so cnedst 
out? 

Lucius My lord, I do not know that I did cry 
Brutus. Yes, that thou didst ' didst thou see any thing? 
Lucius Nothmg, my lord. 

Brutus Sleep agam, Lucius — Sirrah Claudius' — 300 
\To Varra.li Fellow thou, awake! 

Farra My lord? 

Claudius My lord ? 

Brutus. Why did you so cry out, sirs,. in your sleep? 
Far, C/aw. Did we, my lord? 

Brutus. Ay saw you any thing? 

Varra No, my lord, I saw nothing. 

Claudius. Nor I, my lord 

Brutus. Go and commend me to my brother Cassius, 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before. 

And we will follow 

Varro., Clau It shall be done, my lord 309 \Exeuni 
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ACT V. 

SCEKE I TJie platits of Phthppi 

Enter Octavius, ^ttony, and then Anny 

Octavius Now, Antony, our hopes are answered; 

You said the enemy would not come down, 

But keep the hills and upper regions. 

It proves not so, their battles are at hand; 

They mean to warn us at Philippi here, 

Answenng before we do demand of them 
Antony Tut, I am in their bosoms, and I know 
IMierefore the) do it: they could be content 
To visit other places; and come down 
With fearful braier)*, thinking by this face lo 

To fasten m our thoughts that they ha\e courage; 

But ’tis not so 

Enter a Messenger 

Messenger. Prepare you, generals; 

The enemy comes on in gallant show; 

Their bloody sign of baule is hung out, 

And something to be done immediately 
Anton} Octavius, lead jour battle softly on, 

Upon the left hand of the even field. 

Octavius Upon the right hand I, keep thou the left 
Antony. do you cross me in this cvigcnt’ 

Oct I do not cross jou , but I will do so \Planh so 

Drum Enter Brutus, Cassius, ard tre.r .\mi) , 
Luciuus, Titi\jus, Messala, ard cii-’rs 

Brutus They stand, and would ha\<. ;iarley 
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Cassius Stand fast, Titinius: we must out and talk. 
Octavius Mark Antony, shall we give sign of battle? 
Antony No, Caesar, we will answer on their charge 
Make forth; the generals would have some words 
Octavius Stir not until the signal. 

Brutus Words before blows; is it so, countrymen? 
Octavius. Not that we love words better, as you do 
Bru. Good words are better than bad strokes, Octavius. 
Ant. In your bad strokes, Brutus, you give good words, 
Witness the hole you made in Cssar’s heart, 31 

Ciynng, “Long livel hail, Caesar!” 

Casstus Antony, 

j The posture of your blows are yet unknown; ■ 

*1 But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees,J 
(^And leave them honeyless 

Antony. Not stingless too. 

Brutus. O, yes, and soundless too; 

For you have stol’n their buzzing, Antony, 

And very wisely threat before you sting 
Ant Villains, you did not so, when your vile daggers 
Hack’d one another m the sides of Caesar* 40 

You show’d your teeth like apes, and fawn’d like hounds. 
And bow’d hke bondmen, kissing Caesar’s feet; 

W’hilst damned Casca, like a cur, behind 
Struck Caesar on the neck O you flatterers ! 

Cassius. Flatterers! — ^Now, Brutus, thank yourself 
This tongue had not offended so to-day, 

11 Cassius might have rul’d 

Oct Come, come, the cause ; if arguing make us sweat. 
The proof of it will turn to redder drops 
Look, — 

I draw a sword against conspirators; 

' When think you that the sword goes up again? 
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Never, ttU Csesar’s three-and-thirty ^rounds 
Be \\ell aveng’d; or till another Cassar 
Have added slaughter to the sword of traitors 
Brutus Caesar, thou canst not die by traitors’ hands, 
Unless thou bnng’st them with thee. 

Octavius So I hope, 

I was not bom to die on Brutus’ sword. 

Brutus Qi^ifjhou wert the noblest of thy strain. 
Young man, th ou couldst_not die more honourable. Co 
Cassius A peevn sh- schoolboy. ,worthlcss of such honour, 
Jomld.with a masker ^and.a revellex! 

Antony Old Cassius still* 

Octavius Come, Antony; away! — 

Oehance, traitors, hurl we in your teeth 
If you dare fight to-day, come to the field, 

If not, when you have stom achs ' ' 

{Exeunt Octavius, Arton}, and their Arn} 
Cass, '^'by, now, blow wind, swell billow, and swim bark! 
The storm is up, and all is on the hazard 


Brutus 

Ho, Lucilius ' hark, a word with you 

Luahus. 

My lord ? 


{Brutus and Lucilius cotrarse a/arf 

Cassius 

Messala < 

Messala 

What says my general? 70 

Cassius 

Messala, 

This IS mj 

birth-day ; as this very day 


Was Cassius bom. Give me thy hand, Messala: 
Be thou my witness that, against mj will, 

As Pompey was, am I compell'd to set 
Upon one battle all our liberties 
You know that I held Epicuras strong, 

And his opinion now I change my mind. 

And partly credit things that do presage. 
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Coming from Sardis, on our former ensign 8o 

Two mighty eagles fell, and there they perch’d, 

Gorging and feeding from our soldiers' hands, 

Who to Philippi here consorted us 

This morning are they fled away and gone; 

And in their steads do ravens, crows, and kites. 

Fly o’er our heads, and downward look on us. 

As we were sickly prey their shadows seem 

A canopy most fatal, under which 

Our army lies, ready to give up the ghost 

Messala. Believe not so 

/» 

Cassius. I but believe it partly ; go 

For-J . am., fre sh of spint and re solv’d. 

To meet-alLperils _Yery. constantly ./ * 

Brutus Even so, Lucilius 

Cassius Now, most noble Brutus, 

The gods to-day stand fnendly, that we may. 

Lovers in peace, lead on our days to age* 

But since the affairs of men rest still mcertain. 

Lei’s reason with the worst that may befall. 

If we do lose this battle, then is this 
The very last time we shall speak together; 

What are you, then, determined to do? loo 

Brutus Even by the rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give lumself — I know not how, 

But I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The time of life — arming myself with patience 
To stay the providence of some high powers 
That govern us below 

Cassius Then, if we lose this battle, 

Vou are contented to be led in triumph 
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Thorough the streets of Rome? 

Bruius No, Cassius, no think not, thou nob’e Romm, 
That ever Brutus will go bound to Rome; 

He bears too great a mind. But this same daj 
Must end that work the ides of March begun. 

And whether we shall meet again I know not. 

Therefore our everlastmg farewell take- 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius* 

If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 

If not, why, then, this parting was well made 

Cassius For ever, and for eier, farewell, Brutus* lao 
If we do meet again, we'll smile indeed. 

If not, 'tis true this parting was well made. 

Brutus MTiy, then, lead on — O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come * 

But It sufficeth that the day will end, 

And then the end is known — Come, ho* awa) • \Ilxeurt 


Scene II. The same The field oj lafflc. 

Alarums Enter Brutus and Messvla 

Brutus Ride, nde, Messab, nde^ and giie these bi'ls 
Unto the legions on the other side 
Let them set on at once, for I percene 
But cold demeanour in Octainus’ wing, 

And sudden push gives them the oicrthrow 

Ride, nde, Messala: let them all come down \Exe i-t. 
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Scene III. Another part of the field. 

Alarums Enter Cassius and Titinius 

Cassius. O, look, Titinms, look, the villains fly • 
Myself have to mine own turn’d enemj 
This ensign here of mine w.as turning back; 

I slew the reward, and did take it from him i i 

Titinius O C assius._Brutus. gave jthe_word_too. early., 
Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 

Took it too eagerly: his soldiers fell to spoil, 

Whilst we by Antony are all enclos’d. 

Enter Pindarus 

Phidarus, Fly further off", my lord, fly further ofl"; 
Mark Antony is in your tents, my lord; lo 

Fly, therefore, noble Cassius, fly far off 
Cassius This hill is far enough — Look, look, Titinius; 
Are those my tents where I perceive the fire? 

Titinius. They are, my lord 

Cassius. Titinius, if thou lov'st me. 

Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurs in him, 

Till he have brought thee up to yonder troops. 

And here again; that I may rest assur’d 
Wliether yond troops are fnend or enemy 

Til. I will be here again, even with a thought \Exit 
Cassius Go, Pindarus, get higher on that hill, 20 
I^fy sight was ever thick, regard Titinius, 

And tell me what thou noFst about the field — 

[Pindarus ascends the hill 
This day I breathed first* time is come round, 

And where I did begin, there shall T end; 

My life is run his compass — Sirrah, what news? 
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Pindarus [Abase] O mj lord! 

Casstus WTiat news ? 

Pindarus [Ah<rvi\ Titimus is enclosed round about 
With horsemen, that make to him on the spur; — 

Yet he spurs on — Now thej are almost on him 30 
Now, Titinius! — Now some light* O, he lights too 
He’s ta’en, [Sfwut] and, hark* they shout for joy 
Cassius Come-jdQwn._bebold no more, U.'' 

,’Q,j:oviard that I am, to Ine so long, v- -.- 

^ To see my best friend ta’en before my faccj ' ’ ' 
PiND'VRUS descends 

Come hither, sirrah 

In Parthia did I take thee pnsoner. 

And then I swore thee, saving of thj life, 

That whatsoever I did bid thee do. 

Thou shouldst attempt iL Come now, keep thine oath; 
Now be a freeman, and with this good sword, 41 

That ran through Caesar’s bowels, search this bocom 
Stand not to answer here, take thou the hilts , 

And when ray face is cover’d, as ’tis now. 

Guide thou the sword [Pirdarus stabs /i/’] Caesar, 
thou art reveng’d. 

Even mth the sword that kill’d thee [D,'s 

Pindarus So, I am free, yet would rot so have been, 
Durst I have done my will O Cassius’ 

Far from this country Pindarus shall run, 

'^^’here never Roman shall take note of him [L.\il jo 

Re-enter Titimus xiitk Messvi-v 
Messala It is but change, fitinius, for Octavus 
Is overthrown by nob’e Brutus’ power, 

As Cassius’ legions are by Antony 

Titimus These tidings will well conifor, Oi'^ius 
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Messala Where did you leave him? 

Tiiinius, All disconsolate, 

With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. 

Messala, Is not that he that lies upon the ground? 
Ttttmus. He lies not like the living O my heart ' 
Messala. Is not that he? 

Tittnius No, this was he, Messala, 

But Cassius IS no more — O setting sun, 60 

As in thy red rays thou dost sink to night, 

So in his red blood Cassius’ day is set, — 

The sun of Rome is set* Our day is gone; 

Clouds, dews, and dangers come ; our deeds are done • 
Mistrust of my success hath done this deed 
Messala Mistrust of good success hath done this deed 
O hateful Error, Melancholy’s child, 

Wiy dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that arc not? O Error, soon conceiv’d. 

Thou never com’st unto a happy birth, 70 

But kill’st the mother that engender’d thee' 

Tttinius What, Pindarus J where art thou, Pindarus? 
Messala. Seek him, Titmius, whilst I go to meet 
Tlie noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his ears : I may say, thrusting it ; 

For piercing steel and darts envenomed 
Shall be as welcome to tlie ears of Brutus 
As tidings of this sight 

Ttltnius. Hie you, Messala, 

And I will seek for Pindarus the while. [Exit Messala 
Why didst thou send me for th. brave-Cassius ? 80 

DiH T thy .friends? and did not they 

Put on my brows this wreath of victory, 

And bid me give it thee? pids t thou, not hear their shouts? 
Alas,, thou ,hast rnisconstru’d . every thing 1 
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But, Jiold. thee, take this garland on^thv^broir j 
Thj,,Bnmis -bid .me give. it. thee, and. I 
Will do bidding. — Brutus, _^ome apace, 

And see J[iow_I. r^arded Cams Cassius — 

By your leave, gods-— this is a Roman’s part; 

Come, Gissius* swor^ and find Titimus’ he^ oa 

\Ktlh hnu'f 


Alarums Re-tnier Mess^la, svith Brutus, }ou} ^ Cato, 
Strato, Volummcs, and Lucilius 

Brutus 'Where, where, Messala, doth his body he? 
Messala Lo, yonder, and Titimus mourning it 
Brutus Titimus’ face is upward 
Cato He is slam 

Brutus O Julius C®sar, thou art might) >ctl 
Thy spint walks abroad, and turns our swords 
In our own proper entrails [Zorr alar’tns 

Cato Brave Titimus' 

Look, whether he have not crown’d dead Cassius' 

Brutus Are yet tivo Romans living such as these? — 
- Tte ^t of all the Romans, fare thee well ' 

It is impossible that ever Rome loo 

Should breed th) fellow — Fnends, I owe moe tears 
To this dead man than you shall see me pa) — 

I shall find time, Cassius, I shall find time. — 

Come, therefore, and to Thasos send bis body- 
His funerals shall not be in our camp, 

Lest it discomfort us — Lucilius, come, — 

And come, young Cato , let us to the field — 

Labeo and Fla^-lus, set our battles on — 

Tis three o’clock, and, Romans, )ct ere night 
We shall try fortune in a sc-cond fight [Exfjnt no 
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Scene IV AnotJier part of the field. 

Alarums Enter fighting. Soldiers of both armies, then 
Brutus, young Cato, Lucilius, and others. 

Brutus Yel^ countrymen, O, yet hold up your heads' 
Cato What bastard doth not? Who will go with me? 
I will proclaim my name about the field. — 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ! 

A foe to tyrants, and my country’s fnend; 

I am the son of Marcus Cato, ho ' \Charges the enemy 
Brutus And 1 am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I, 

Brutus, my country’s fnend j know me for Brutus ' 

[Exit, charging the enemy. Cato is over- 
powered, and falls 

Lucilius. O young and noble Cato, art thou down? 
Why, now thou diest as bravely as Titmiusj ro 

And mayst be honour’d, being Cato’s son 
Eirst Sold Yield, or thou diest 
Luahus Only I yield to die; 

There is so much that thou wilt kill me straight, 

\Offering money 

Kill Brutus, and be honour’d m his death 
First Soldier We must not — E noble pnsoner ! 

Sec Sold. Room, ho! Tell Antony, Brutus is ta’en. 
First Sold I'll tell the news — here comes the general 

Enter Antony. 

« 

Brutus IS ta’en, Brutus is ta’en, my lord. 

Antony Where is he? 

Lucilius Safe, Antony, Brutus is safe enough; ao 
I dare assure thee that no enemy 
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Shall ever take alne the noble Brutus 
The gods defend him from so great a shame i 
^Vhen >ou do find him, or ali\e or dead, 

He will be found like Brutus, like himself 
Antony This is not Brutus, fnend, but, I assure jo 
A pnze no less in worth* keep this man safe, 

Gne him all kindness. I had rather ha\e 
Such men my fnends than enemies Go on. 

And see whether Brutus be ali\e or dead; 

And bnng us word unto Octainus' tent 
How eiery thing is chanc’d. 


Scene V Another part of the field 

Enter Brutus, Dirdavius, Cutus, Strato, 
and VoLUAiNius 

Brutus Come, poor remains of fnends, rest on this rod 
CUtus Statilius show’d the torch-light, but, my lord 
He came not back: he is or ta’en or slam 
Brutus Sit thee down, Clitus ; slaj ing is the word ; 
It is a deed in fashion Hark thee, Chtus [ Whsptrs I— 
Cbtus What, I, my lord? No, not for all the iiorli 
Brutus Peace, then* no words 
Clitus ni rather kill mi self 

Brutus Hark thee, Dardanius [ Wrssftrs In 

Dardanius Shall I do such a oecd 

Chius O Dardanius 1 

Dardanius O Chtus' i 

Clitus What ill request did Brutus make to thee? 
Dardarius To kill him, Chtus Look, he incoilalc 
Chtus Now i s . that nob le, i e.-sel full of grief, 

(Th at It run s oie r c\en at his c>es. ^ 
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Brutus. Come hither, good Volumnius, list a word 
Volummus, What says my lord? 

Brutus Why, this, Volumnius; 

The ghost of Caesar hath appear’d to me 
Two several times by night ; at 'Sardis once, 

And, this last night, here in Philippi fields: 

I know my hour is come 

Volumnius. Not so, my lord 20 

Brutus Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius, 

Thou seest the world, Volumnius, how it goes; 

Our enemies have beat us to the pit ; \Low alarums 
It is more worthy to leap in ourselves. 

Than tarry till they push us Good Volumnius, 

Thou know’st that we two went to sdiool together; 

Even for that our love of old, I pnthee. 

Hold thou my sword-hilts, whilst I run on it. 

Volumnius, That’s not an oflSce for a fnend, my lord 

[Alarums still 

Clitus Fly, fly, my lord, there is no tarrying here. 30 
Bru. Farewell to you ; — ^and you ; — and you, Volumnius — 
Strato, thou hast been all this while asleep, 

^Farewell to thee too, Strato — Countrymen, 

My Ji^rt doth ^ ov that vet in al l jayJife 
I found no man jni t he was. true to_me.* 

I shall have glory by this losing day, 

More than Octavius and Mark Antony 
By this vile conquest shall attam unto. 

So, fare you well at once; for Brutus’ tongue 
Hath almost ended his life’s history 4° 

Night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would resl^ 
That have but labour’d to attain this hour, 

[Alarums. Cry within^ “ Fly, fly, fly I ” 
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Chtus. Fly, my lord, fly 

Brutus. Hence • I will follow 

\Excunt Chtus, Barda/.tus, aud Volutriu is 
I prithee, Strato, stay thou by thy lord: 

Thou art a fellow of a good respect; 

Thy hfe hath had some smatch of honour in it : 

Hold, then, my sword, and turn awaj th> face, 

WTule I do run upon it Wilt thou, Strato? 

Sir Give me your hand first fare you vscll, mj lord. 
Bru Farewell, good Strato — Cresar, now be still 50 
I kill’d not thee with half so good a will 

\Ht runs on his ssvord, and dies 

Alarums Retreat Enter Octavius, Aktonv, Messalv, 
Luciuus, and Army 

Octavius. ^Vhat man is that? 

^fes My master’s man — Strato, where is thy master? 
Strath Free from the bondage you are in, Mcssala 
The conquerors can but make a fire of him, 

For Brutus only overcame himself. 

And no man else hath honour by his death 
Lucil So Brutus should be found I thank thee, Brutus, 
That thou hast proved Lucihus’ saying true 

Octavius. All that serv’d Brutus, I will entertain them 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me? 61 

Strata Ay, if Messala will prefer me to you 
Octavius. Do so, good Messala 
Messala How died my master, Strato? 

Strato I hdd the sword, and he did run on it 
Messala Octavnus, then take him to folio* thte. 

That did the latest service to my master 
Antony. This was the noblest Ro_man_qf_them„all . 
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All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar; 70 

He only, in a general honest thought^ 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man>’* 

Octavius According to his virtue let us use him. 

With all respect and rites of burial. 

Within my tent his bones to-night shall he, 

Most like a soldier, order’d honourably — 

So, call the held to rest: and let’s away, 80 

To part the glones of this happy day. [Exeunt. 


NOTES. 

Ai’revc^er G=Glcs3sr/. 


ACT I. 

Scene 1 

Details from Plutarch i. Caesar’s **tnuinph o%er Po*-p»v s 
blood ” (56) 3 The action of the Tribunes m ** dis'obmg the 

images” of Caisar (6a) 

Enter FLAVIUS Cthzmt A tipical comnercement of ‘^Vt e 
speare’s tinged es 

" Reireo ard Jutie* opens ■with a street fight, J t vt Cersar s-d 
Cenelenui vnth a crond in commotion , and nhen this cac-tcnc' t h's 
had Its eiTect on the acdience, there follon quiet s, eecne<, in 
the cause of the excitement, and so a great part of the $<■ uation, 4'e 
disclosed ” (A C Brnolep). 

The value of this Scene is tmofo’d 1 It indicates the feci rg cf 
Rome touaros Caesar, among the ofiiail classes he has ;e 3 lo.< enc i o- 
with the crowd he is popular. 3 It illastrates the fieUenes. cf tl e 
crowd, a point of aIucK so much is made on the occas on 0'' Arlo-i s 
great speech (iii. 3) Also the tefcrcrce to the Lufe'C'Us (7-) fiscs 
the time of the ac'ion of the pla> at its opening 

Kote how the citizens speak in prose, the Tnbures m 1 c-se Shake!* 
peare uses prose mainl> for comic or colloqu.al pans (t 3 310, ro’ck 
and for the spAch of charae'ers of inferior social poci.iou (tern icc-ts 
of “ low life ' ) , also for letters (It 3, no e) 

3 r eifarictl, of the working classes, cf Ko’lh's 
“cobblers, tapsters, or suchlike base mechanical peoj !e ’ (p 1 1 ^1 

net V-ulk, this is the only place where SI -ke<*'ca*e c— '* 
to after cu^kt, contrast tl i 370 There is ce in' ancs 1* Mi! «•'— 
Faradue Lett, Mil 74, 7* In Midole English t’'e j 'csi'"* t-'-iMe 
was marked by the inflection et , when th.' nfecticn ber — c e'> *c*e 
to was used with the 11 fi^itive Certa n ‘arc" alo-s’ it*’"' 1 o^eie*, 
on the analogs of a^viLiary lerlw o— *e. tie a"^ t’ rie wa* 
much irrcgulatiij n the p ’« ce of Ei ra'-e.* ar wn'eni Cf ti e ‘(nc* 
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constructions with dare in modem English: ‘I dare say’ and ‘I dare 
to saj ’ 

4 lahourtng day, labouring is a gemnd — ^not, of course, a pard- 
ciple — and the two words really form a compound noun, labouring day, 
like ‘walking-stick,’ ‘fishing-rod.’ The merit of such compounds is 
their brevity ; we get nd of the preposition (e g. ‘ a day for labouiing ’) 

4, 5 the sign, explained by Ime 7 Though it is a workmg-day 
they have neither their tools nor their working clothes 

5 thou, generally used by a master to a servant (cf. v. 5 33), 
and often a mark of contempt — as here. 

10,11. ^ regarded as botcher, unskilled a ork- 

man; a qmbble on this and its ordinary meamng ‘ mender of shoes ’ 

12 straightforwardly, without any qmbbling, cf III 3 10 

15. For the quibble soul, cf Merchant of Venice, n. 1, isZt 
“Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 

Thou makest thy kmfe keen.” 

16 naughty, widced, good for nothing , see 6. 

18 be not out with me, do not be angry if you be out, cf phrases 
like ‘out at heels,’ ‘out at elbow ’ 

rp, 20. mend you mend me. We have the same qmbble m 
lywelfth Night, I 5 50, 51. 

27. but withal, at the same time (still keeping up the pun on 'with 
awl’). Thetnbunehas asked him his trade', he says, ‘I cannot call 
myself a tradesman • and yet I am a cobbler ’ 

28 recover; of course a qmbble on ‘cause to recover = get well 
agam’ and ‘ re-cover = re-sole.’ 

28 — ^30. Proverbial phrases Cf The Tempest, ii. 2. 63, ‘‘As 
proper a man as ever went (=walked) on four legs,” and 73, “he’s a 
present for any emperor that ever trod on neat’s-leather” (ox-hide). 
proper, fine; see G. gone, walked handiwork, see G 

36 hts triumph; Caesar’s second triumph, celebrated m September 
45 B c. for the victory which he won on Martdi ryth of that year at 
Munda m Spam over Pompey’s two sons Sh^espeare dates the 
triumph SIX months later (Feb. 44 b c ) to give the play a more effec- 
tive opening and dlustrate the pre-emment position of Caesar. 

37. conquest, booty, spoil Cf III. 2. 93, 94. 

38 tributaries, captives paying tribute or ransom. 

39 To grace his ehanot-wheels , as did Vercmgetonx the Gaul, 
who was kept a prisoner for six years (52 — 46 B.c.) to be led m Caesar’s 
first tnumph amd then put to death. 
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stKstltss, deroid of ffcltitg 

trary a. cf Genu, rrattch. tin , the phraw: to be forr'^d 

on ibe analogy of * such ‘ what a * 

47. ^ea/ p<nr/iy; an allttstoa to hw title- 'Po-nn» as /,/uiy >t ’ 
fast the streets, \ c. pass thtongh, Cf the descnp jon of Conolati-s s 
progress throt^h the street; of Rome after his victoiy oss' Conoh (it i. 
aat — J37) A similar pageant is Bolingbroke’s state eritj into Lo-t'on 
{Richard // v. * t — 40) 

48 hut, jnst, merely — ' the moment you saw.* 

JO that; Shakespeare often omits so before the* 

Tiber her banks; cf t a tor. He personifies the rtver, and so 
does not use ‘the* In Latin Titer, We the names of most nrers, is 
masculine. 

Ji. to fear, at hearing, a gerond ref*ccUcn, echo; in //a" 'r', 
IV a 13= 'reply, repartee,* like F re'fhiue 

54 cull, select ; implying extra care in chootng F e'leitt r 
56 /’dm’, who, the antecedent is contairedn“/-r 11 ay (emyhat'cj 

Pontfey's Ue‘'d, 1 e- Pompey’s too sons, Cn-eet (killed toon af er the 
battle) and Sextus. iJcod ; ‘one who inherits uie Wool of arother— a 
child’, and so collectnely •ofispnng. progeny ’ 

It was the first time in Roman history that a general h’d ce'e' r-itci 
a triumph for a wtorj over Roman cilireni Pluiardi (Extract 1) s.njs 
that Casar’s triumph “did mcch offend the Romans." Slakcpcrre 
makes the Tnbune express this resentment. 

59 mteir.it, aelay 

67 sort, clasa , cf. *' all sorts and conditions o* men " 

63 Tiber barks, this quafi-adjCCtival use of prepe* •■n'’*-cs is 
common in Shal espeare , cf. '• Phibppi fields,” V 5 19 It gc-cr'Uy 
occurs before a noun in the plural, and is die to uishl e cf 'r closcli 
followed b> r, fot a similar ayoidanceof’r before tree HI z 70, tv 3 rg 

64 ton. ’St, 1 e deepest below the level of the banks (' shoio ) 
dj 1 e teach the htphef water r'l k 

66 -ift’her, «cau as a ir lao-jllab’e •‘-te er fa'> • • r'sl t -1 
m allusion to llie phrase ‘base, 1 e. itnpure,r- .-1’, k.- tie «-e" -here, 
as m r 7 jrj, IS figaratiicis'chcrac'ct ’ See r"r"’f i" the Uj s.i'v' 

69 disrobe, stnp, ic of ihe •scarb’ r ertiored n 1 a i'-J 
There were two statues of C-c'-r on the Rostra n the Fom*" 

70 cerer-'r es, fcjlal orrv^en’s . ^ce G Scan r rr’-'~ ts 

71 trr f'rst of L’l'-erce’ , le ilcLi* rc't^, a ic 'ii'lci y-i '‘ci 
tion lor the walls of Rome hcid on hta -a-\ 1 j. It' ce’-hr-r*', the 
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Liiperct, were onginally divided into two collegia, eaeh under a magisier; 
in 44 B C a third collegium, the Jultam, was instituted in honour oi 
Julius Csesar, who appointed Antony (see the next Scene) as its first 
magister A great feature of the Lupercaha was the “ coarse ” (t s 4) 
of the Luperct, who ran round the city wall, bearing leather thongs 
with which they struck the crowd, especially women (i. 2 7 — 9) 
These thongs, cut from the hides of the victims sacnficed, were called 
februa, hence the ceremony was called februatio, and gave its name to 
the month February Lat februare, * to punfy, expiate ’ 

74. trophies, tokens of victory, 1 e the * ceremonies’ (70). 

77. These feathers plucFd, the pluckmg of these feathers, cf the 
Latm idiom, e.g occisus Casar, ‘ the death of Csesar.’ 

78 pitch, a term m falconry for the height to which a hawk soars; 
cf. Richard II I. 1 109, “ How high a pitch his resolution soars I " 
Shakespeare uses many terms drawn from falconry, whidi was a 
favourite pursuit of the Elizabethans. 

79, 80 Cf North’s Plutarch “The chiefest cause that made him 
[Caesar] mortally hated was the covetous desire he had to be called king 
which first gave the peojile just cause, and next his secret enemies 
honest colour, to bear him ill-will ” (p 94) 

Scene 2 

Details based on Flutarch i. The account of the Lupercaha 
a The warning of the Soothsayer 3 The interview between Cassius 
and Brutus 4 Caesar’s description of “that spare Cassius ” 5 Caesar’s 
refusal of the crown, "swooning,” and “plucking ope his doublet." 

* 6 The “writings’’ to incite Brutus 

Enter Cesar, on his way to the Forum, where, from the Rostra, he 
witnessed “ the games” ( 1 78) of the Lupercaha, in which he would take 
a special interest that year (44 B C } , see i. i 72, note 

Antony, for the course, i e ready for, being one of the Luperci 
X. Calpurnta. In the 1st Folio spelt Calphumta, which, no 
doubt, Shakespeare worote because the name is so spelt m North’s 
Plutarch She was daughter of L. Calpumius Piso Caesar married 
her (Ills fourth wafe) in 59 B C , the year of his first consulship 

3-^ Caesar’s orders illustrate what Cassius says of him in II 1. 
195, that he " is superstitious grown” , cf agam ii. 25,6 

7 — 9 See JExtract 3 from Plutarch Caesar had no legitimate son. 
touched, the word in North is ‘stricken’; perhaps Shakespeare used 
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tcuched m allasion to the En5lt<th p-ictice of 'tojcVn" l-ij tl t r'-'i-c’ 
for the ‘king's evil.’ CL Maeteif, tv. 3 14^—136 

8 because the Luferealta was a rekgiOuS fee ii-al Vo'th 

has "this holy course ” 

g slerdi curse, curee of stcrih‘y, see 30? nl cf “e’-re’eroue 
loads”=‘loads of slander, i\. i so In each phrases (comr-o 1 i- 
Shakespearc) the adjectii e the sphere or chirac’cr o'" tl c r”* • i 
thus the curse consists in stenhtj, the loid is one of s'lrder tn 
German this relation is expressed by a comjiornd no-n; in Er,’!! h 
such compounds (e.g ‘slander load ) would sound awkw-ird 

la — n This incident stnkes the no'c of myetetj Ti t; etra^ge 
ness of this unknown aoice from the crowd givarg its s' range waTt'g 
creates an impression of danger In I’luiarch the w-am-g is more 
precise, here the \agne sense ofnndehncd pcnl inspires grea'er awe 

18 In the Roman calendar the Ides fell on the isth dayo^ fo’jr 
months — March, May, July, Oc*obcr, on the 13th in t‘ e other norths 

19 r«//'riy>fr=iwo sjllabtes, ‘soo hsajer ' ^^l 3 re, scar 1 itr 
seuret, a set of notes plajed on the trumpet , sec G 

Brutus ard Cassius, for their mtemew-, -ec Extract t from ?•>! arch 
Note that from his previous thoughts (cf 31J — 41} Iin.11 1 is m tie 
nght frame of mind to be muied b) Cassms’* appeal and by the r‘"er 
of the croivn to Chesar, pist as Macl>cth is b> tne W i.eh's p-ophcc) — 
"that shall be king hencafle*, ’ '/c l 3 50 

as see, cf F a'ler letr sS gfie ~ r, fond o‘ srpoits. 

19 r/in/, amonosjlIab’c(likc j/nrr) asof'en, cf 1^7 til - 'tr 
30 hit deryertr desires, i c prevent s our gv^l’'g to the cn rs- 
33 — 36 The real cause of the coolncas bc'wcea f mt.s nd Cass’ s 
is mentioned b) Plutarcli, vit that they had been rival ca* J'lites fo- 
the office of Prater UtHrus (the chief pre orst.ip; in 44 r C., wh ch 
Cscsar gasc to Brutus. 

33, 34 t^at cs pe-’nps a comb ration 1 f ' »o I’ca'— ‘th't 
which ’+‘ so great as’, cf 174 

35 'You show a stiff and dis'ant rcTasr towards \ r r f'''—ii ’ 
Tlie metaphor (cf tt?) is fren ndmg, cf " 'o 1 -car * b-r' rc" n 
ir r. Ill I 37, t e to ride w-th a tight 'cia ar «o (t gu-' it 1) to l-e 
haid upon. 

r/rar^r, distant no' famiha- m mancr, c’' T^-r Ce>~' j i'rr~r 
tl 3 ita ' look strange and frown ” 

39 nertly, entire i , set G or e-'*'’ -Me. 

40 f-issitrs cf serie i i^\r(i r.coa. ici.-g e— o ir-s. i e h s p— 1 
love of Cxsur and h.s ,-va’no.ic lose of Uo*re* fec’i''gs w'-ieh it is 
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impossible to reconcile — ^whence one great element of the tragedy of the 
part which Brutus plays in the drama He is “ with himself at war,” 46 

41. ‘ Thoughts which concern me alone.’ proper, see G. 

45. soil, blemish, behamours; perhaps singular m sense (cf III. i. 
i6r, note), or the plural may imply ‘acts of behaviour.' 

45 Scan (‘mterpret’), cf. I 3 34. 

48 — so Cassius had misinterpreted Brutus’s conduct, believing him 
to be unihendly, and had kept to himsdf thoughts which otheruise he 
would have imparted to Brutus muiook, see G. 

49 by means whereof t in consequence of which. 

S»i S 3 Cf. Trotlus and Cresstda, ti 3 105, 106, “nor doth the 
eye itself . behold itself ” 

54. 'Tu just, that IS so 

58 see your shadow, see the reflected image of yourself then 
Brutus would perceive his ‘worthmess,’ now ‘hidden’ from him 
The aim of Cassius at first is to stir jealousy m Brutus: why should 
Caesar rule alone? IS not Brutus equally ‘worthy’? Cf I3iandi40 — 147. 
Cassius judges Brutus by his own standard and misreads his character, 
m which jealousy has no part 

39 •where, when respect, estimation, position. 

60 Except immortal Ceesar} said, perhaps, with a touch of sarcasm. 

63 had his ^es, impljong ‘ could see himself ’ 

71 suspicious about; cf 162. 

72. a common laugher, a general jester — one ready to crack a joke 
with any chance-comer The 1st Folio has laughter, and the sense 
might be ‘ one at whom all the world laughs.’ But most editors adopt 
the change 

73 x/u/^, render stale and hackneyed; cf rv. i. 38. Cassius does 

not vulgarise bis love by commonplace vows of fnendship to every iiesh 
man who protests fnendship to him 

76. after, afterwards scandal, defame, traduce 

77 profess myself, make professions of affection 

78 dangerous, echoing the words “ mto what dangers ” (63) 

79, 80 This mterruption brings them to the pomt. The remark 
of Brutus, “ I do fear " etc , (which shows what subject fills his thoughts) 
prompts Cassius to speak more plainly shouting; see 220—231 

85. the general good This is the key-note of the action of Brutus. 
He 15 influenced by “no personal cause” (ii. i. ii) : what he believes 
to be the “ common good to all” is his sole motive — as Antony himself 
allows (v 5 72). 
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87 tndtfirmtfy, iropartiall) , cf the Prcjer-Beit, “thit the> 
may truly and indifferently minister justice ” Bratus means that the 
sight of death will cause him no more alarm than the sight of ho^oai 
he says both, but is thinking rather of 
91 favmr, face, looks; see G- 

95 kad as lief, uroutd as soon , tuf, sec G There may be a vro'd- 
play on Ittf, sometimes pronojnced Iteze, and Ine 

too Suetonius says that Caesar was an expert swimner. lli« 
prowess is illustrated by the following story in Plutarch, which relato 
to his Egyptian 1 ars In 48 S c.. “m the battle bj sea, that was foagh* 
1 ^ the tower of Pliar {at Alezandna} meaning to help h.s taca, he 
leapt from the pier into a boat Then the Egjptians made towards 
him wath their oars on everj'Side- but he, leaping irio t! e sea, with 
great hazard sated himself by swimming It i> said, that then, holding 
divcis books in his hand, he did neter let them go, but kept ti c 1 
always upon Ins head above tvater, and swam wath the o*hcr hand, no* 
withstanding that thej shot man ellously at bin a''dwasdri»t. some i^e 
to duck into Uie water" (North's PCiiturcb, pp h6, S7) 

lot <ha/ing vdh, fretting agairst (F. Hirer p ctr res 

would appeal equally to a Uom^n and a Londoner. 

104,103 B/oB, i c immediately on X«c ttrrf folly ('ret«<.d 
toS /wr(y, suong, Mgorous. “Luity -nd strong, ' Ps Kxm 4 
109 rftn Mini, breasting the current. Cf Mi’to- ^ p'ctil'c (/bra 
t&se Lest, it 641, d+a) of the ships that 

“Through the wade l.Jwopian to the Cape 
Ply stemming nightly ” 

hearts ej eentrffterty, spints resolute in rcsist-ncc to ll c mcr’s fonr 
no amt', armc o', reach; see G. 

II* — llj Cf 1 Ifet rjf VI \ * < 5 *, 63 where yo’rg Ci id, 

taking up the body of his dc'd father, says 

"As did tneas old .\nchiscs bear, 

So bear I thee upon my manly s*'ojh’crs ' 

Tlie s’o*y of .Eneas rescuing And I'cs when Troy wi' v"Ve 1 "i d 
burnt by the Greeks is told by Vergil .*i /■•’Ti c'i II 7 1 all ui 5 1 i 

w as the most popular of classier I stones an mediarrat timvs 

rnces'or, accordirg to lcgc*id, Kta Silaia, the raf'he*- 1' for 
was dcsccrdtd from SiUius, the son if rUrias ard Ij'M-n T * 
tradi’ion o' the Trojan origin of Rotre play s a great p - ir t' c ' ' • J 
IIS / rcpcatiyl forcfoa.ncsi,**!’ in n j -g >■'7 ft- it< -i *‘1. 

1 »t< » ' f fii , i~i, King more con cens on tl a 1 i 
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144 dtd from their colour fy, i e lost their colour, said perhaps 

with a quibble on the idea of a soldier fljring from his * colours ’= flag 

143, 144 Suetonius says tiiat Caesar’s eyes were black and lively 
{jiign vegettque ocult) ietid, look. Ais lustre , for ^M=its, see G 

145, rad Shakespeare may have known the remark which Suetonius 
{cap. 77) attributes to Caesar — ‘that men should take heed when they 
spoke with him and should regard what he said as laws’ [debere homines 
eemstderahus loqm seeum ae pro legibus habere quce dicai). 

127 Titimus, see iv. 4 ; v. 3. 

149. temper, constitution, cf the reference in 456 to the 'falling 
sickness ’ to whidi Caesar was subject m his later years 

130, 1 31. The metaphor of a race, alone, emphatic, Cassius 
attempts to rouse m Brutus jealousy of Caesar; see 58, note 

136 Colossus, a gigantic statue (Gk Ko\or<r 6 s)i especially the 
statue of Apollo, about 90 feet high, at Rhodes (a town then familiar to 
the Romans for its famous school of rhetonc — Csesar and Cicero both 
studied there). According to the old tradition (to which Shakespeare 
may refer), this statue stood astnde over the entrance of one of the 
harbours of Rhodes, and was so huge that ships could sail between its 
legs Cf. again i Henry IV v 1. 141—143: 

**Falstaff, Hal, if thou see me down in the battle and bestride van 
Prince. Noflung but a colossus can do thee that fnendship." 

140 in our stars, in our fortunes, luck. It was then a popular 
belief that the characters, bodies and fortunes of men were influenced 
by the star under which they were bom. In Lear, i. 4. raS — 144 
Shakespeare makes Edmund ndicule these astrological notions, and 
doubtless he hunself did not believe in them, though they are often 
referred to in his plays — e g in Twelfth Night, n 5 183, “ I thank 
my stars, I am happy.” Cf ‘ill-fA*rr«/’ and 'dis-aster' (Lat aslmm, 
‘a star’). These lines (139 — 141) express “the conception on which 
the whole Shakespeanan drama is founded,” vis. that so-called “ Fate ” 
IS a man’s own character. 

141 underlings, mfenots; see G. 

144. what should, the past tense gives remoteness to the question 
and expresses doubt and perplexity : ‘ what could there be ? ’ 

143. The Germ. Hauer, ‘emperor,* and Russian Csar are both 
derived from Casar. sounded, uttered 

146, 147. Shakespeare always uses the noun eonjurerss' one who 
raises {cf “starts”) or lays spirits.' See n. 1. 323, 344. 

spirit, a monosyllable, like sprite, as often, cf ill 4 434 
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I49 r/e-i,{ood If-.tiur, a coi cr’,>i.o=s of p'-'a^e 
*£° *-C the prescr* a^e, the .me' 

I5» food, refem"^ collier 10 At i o-^ of cr'i u" et- Tjat’-j 
(cf that of ^oah}, or — less hkeiy— to an oserf ; r of ti e Ttl/cr. 

155 tca/lf, so Rotc corrected the Foho reathaj • 

156 Kovu, prono-nced hUe rr>— , Lucre t, 715, wife 
it rhyaies with dcam and frcev: rcspcctisely ^\e hare Ae ^ame p-", 
made m a feeling of similar b tten'csj, tr Ktr~ Je^r, \x\ 1 iSa* 

"Oi lawfal le^ it be 
That I have rc'v with Rer-t to ca’^e awhile ' ' 
Shahespeare makes his characters jest thus in mo-^er's of {rea* 
emotion— especially bitterness — as a relief to the fee’.rgs Tbc tiw'g 
Gaunt, angry with Richard, puns on o va name ( ‘ O'd Gatr* in- 
deed, and gaum in being o’d"), II n 1 73 — S3. jU'-t as n 

the Ajax of Sophocles the mise*ab’c Ajax pans oa A'ai a*-d s.’cj'rtr, ‘ to 
cry alas*’ See again 057, e<S, Td m r. eo4 — eoS 

159 Cassius now appeals to another 00 i\e — ,he tradi io“al devo 
tion of Brutus’s family to the cause of ITjerty 

a Btritits, L. Juams Brutus, who expelled Ta-nu aics Sv.pc-’l'us, ps 
last king, from Rome, B C 510 

160, j 6 t, t.err^ldez-l, cf C'/ltc, IV. a 130, "s^mee cmalsi la - 
Sclimidt exp’ains ettn ed in these two places as ‘ u<cd to exp-m » ca -'a;~e 
abhorrence,” and the word is sa'd to bear the serse ‘v'^er'a!, 
in the d-alect of the cas*cra counties. Perhaps it was r-CT' to hare a 
kind of intensiae force, from <'<rr-/=’cTe"Iasnrg, u~cl a-gi-g’* -n 
‘‘eternal villain" being oae whose villany rca er vaned — ‘an utter \~!I»'a ’ 
date; ‘pomp’ or ‘court ’ keg, oci-gne ih put as a c. — ‘x. 
i6a rcthing, adverb al; ‘no'atall’ j—’ rr, do.h fJ. *>-c 71 

163 tsrri, induce / Aate r-r-r ci— , I gue« p'tl, c • , see G 
164. / cf 59— 41 

166 so / r'l^r/, if It lie so th*t 1 n gilt , c' III i 140 
171 tim w/’*", are have the sa^e r-c a,'>’'cr in r,.~ :'e ra'=: 
Lat. rur-tuare, ‘to chew the cud,’ then fgumliveli, ‘to p” 'e- 1 it- ’ 
i 7 *t >73 Fo' the eo’-s ruction tf R. Ui'.a 10, “I ’ -d 
rather be a doo*l eeper in the house of r-y Goc, Aa- to I'v cil n A; 
tents of wickedness, " See It. 3 7s, 73 T’-c o~ *ei w ’ 'J e 
f*st inhmaae, fe, but ia*er ed wi'h the oAe* c,-'' 

174. Ifese es, «ee 3; 34, r-^’c 

176, 177 The me ap’ o' of s’tikn- sjiai! s f-a— a f Cu' ' 
shows fine tact in no, pm- the raa.te' f-,r''er 

179 Ca'~a, c^e of the Tr I -at. o' the Pie. i la 4 « ~ C. 
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(ie sheve, the loose fold of the toga 

180. sour; the epithet accords with the later description of him— 
"the envious Casca” (in. 1. 179) 

181. proceeded^ taken place, worthy; of is often omitted with 
words implying ‘value,’ ‘worth.’ 

186. with ferret eyes There does not appear to be any classical 
anthonty for this description of Cicero ; possibly it was suggested to 
Shakespeare by some bust or picture of the great orator A liirrel 
has small red qres Redness of ^e indicates an angiy {“fieiy”) 
temperament; cf. “with eyes bke carbuncles’* m the Player’s speech. 
Hamlet, II. 3. 485. So in Conolanus, V. i. 63, 64. 

193 — 195 Suggested by Plutarch. See Extract B. 

196, 197. Antony has misread the character of Cassius, whereas 
Cassius (as we shall see) has judged Antony anght. 

given, disposed, cf North’s Plutarch, ‘‘Cassius .was Brutus’ farailnr 
fnend, but not so well given and conditioned as he.” 

198 — 301. Intentional ‘irony.’ 

199 my Mamei=‘V; cf. “the dreaded name of Demogorgon”s= 
Demogorgon himself. Paradise Last, ii. 964, 965 We have the same 
idiom m Latin. 

304 As thou dost, Antony; see II i. r88, 189 Plutarch says of 
Antony: “In his house thqr did nothing but feast, danc^ and mash, 
and himself passed away the time in hearing of foolish plays” (North, 
p 161). Hence Shakespeare calls him “a masker," v i. 63. 

he hears no music; cf. The Merchant of Venice, v 1. 83 — 88* 

“The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils ; 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

We may safely credit Shakespeare himself with a love of music, 
technical terms of which he uses often and accurately 

305. seldom he smiles, the inverted order is meant to give vanety 
by breaking the form of the sentence 

308, 309 We have just seen the truth of this as applied to Cassius 
Observe how Csesaris estimate of him is illustrated m the play. 

310 . Antony had rejected the idea of Cassius being “dangerous.” 
Caesar repeats what he said above — “such men are very dangerous ” 

317. sad, serious, grave; see G 

330 As to Caesar’s refusal of the crown, see Extract 6 from Plutarch. 
Note that Casca uses prose, his account being colloquial in style. 
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■MI. /K.' it by, rejected it; cf a sfagc-directton in Cc” us, 

“he ofTets his glass, wh.ch she pnts by,’ i e. refuse; to taVe 
aep varry, see G 

ly. gertUr than otber=i\ e the o'her, the last, tine 
asS one of these coronets It was a laurel crown, c circled wi’h a 
fillet or band of white material (that being a si'^bol o'" royalty). So « e 
learn from Plutarch and Suetonius (whose words ate ces^i • L ar- 
candida. fascia frahgatam). 

945 raihJemert, mob. shouted; the Toho has fo-r'e^. so*"* 
editors read h^oeted 

946 *chapt’. It IS only a difTererce of spelling 

954 the market-flaee, the Forum ; so in i 3 97, n: 1 loS e*c, 
956 Cf North's Plutarch, “ lie [C'csa*] was of en ssbjcct m 
headache, and otherwhde to the falling sickness, the which look him 
the first tune, as it is reported, in Corduba, a city of Spain" — p 
Falling stchness, the common name fo’ epilepsy, whidi causes p^o* !e 
to fall down m fits See Extract 7 from Plutarch 

’ 5 r> 7 S 8 Cassius of course, means that they haie nil fallen cnler 
the sway of Caesar a bitter jest which illustrates 156 (no'e) 

960 tag-rag feeble, rabble ; hterally tag ra^ss tag erd rag, ' ei cry 
end (e g. of cloth) end scrap* j cf ‘ odds and ends.’ 

963 true man, honest man; a proiethtal phmsc, the oppos te of 
‘thief’, cf Much Ado About Nethirg, ttl 3 54, “If you meet a th ej, 
you may suspect him to be rw true r an'* (Dogberry’s rcm*rk) 

967 Hef'uehedrieofehtsasuhlct Sec Extracts 6 , 7 from Plutarch 
f lucked me; the pronoun is an ethic datlreasMooTc Tou’, in t 
passage of narrabie it calls the listener’s attention to some de ail o» 
incident; ct 77 -e Tvso GtrJles-en of Perora, IV. 4 8 — 10 “I came 
no sooner Into the dining-chamber bat ht steps me to her itei chcr and 
steals her capon’s leg ’’ 

doublet, the ordinary jacket worn by nUral’e’bann. The r'c-tim 
of It IS an instance of Eluabe’dian colounng See p xxxi 

969 «-fj//ra.'r, trade, contemptuous. * Ore of the mo’i ' In I- r.i 
bethanE rroi/u'iMi generally implies manaal labour, 'wo kt"'*c;i<.'-er ' 

970 a' a ssord, at his wonl; an urmual sense, b-. nec^ --in 
Commonly=‘in a word’ , cf .’'«•> Ado Al' it .V-'' n 1 tiy 

*73, *74. t-> th tU it -ras his irfr^ity, to •••nb.te it to h ‘ r"i!- 'r 

9R1 Cassius wants to know Cicero’s fctl rgs toward C-e'ar we 
i iiy judge why from II i 141, 14® 

9t>j ht ipof-s Grctk, Cicero bad s'udiel at ^tle“s and Kh'>’ts, 
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and was very fond of Greek and Greek hteratnre ; so that as a young 
man his opponents sneered at him for being "a Greek, a scholastic.” 
Plutarch mentions '‘this in his Ltfe of Cicero, -which Shakespeare, no 
doubt, read m North. To make Cicero “speak Greek” on such an 
occasion is a happy piece of characterisation, showing his somewhat 
“scholastic” or pedantic ways and lack of shrewd, practical sense. 

eSy Greek to me, now a proverbial phrase for anything unin- 
telligible Casca did know Greek; see Extract 23 from Plutardi. 

*89 pulling scarfs off, it “ disrobing the images ” (i 1. 69). 

scarfs, alluding to the white fillets with which the 'diadems' (as 
Plutardi calls them} were fastened round. Plutarch says that the crown 
which Antony offered to Caesar wais among the 'diadems’ placed on 
Caesar’s statues, and we saw (^38, note) that it had a white fillet (fascui^ 
wreathed about it. 

290 put to sxletue, he deprived the Tribunes of their office 

293 promised forth, 1 e. adready engaged to sup from home. 

^99, 300. blunt; implies ‘dull, stupid.’ Note how Brutus mis- 
judges Casca, just as he misjudges Antony (il i. 185 — 189), and how in 
each case the judgment of Cassius proves correct. Brutus is a student 
of books, not of men. quick mettle, 'full of spirit * mettle, see G 

301. So ts he now, hence Cassius mvites Casca to jom them 
(Scene 3). Casca is the first to stab Csesar (ill. i. 76). 

301. execution, scan -ion as one foot t-im, letting a weak stress fall 
on the last syllable. In Shak and in Milton’s early poems the termi- 
nation -Ion, especially 'with words ending in citon, such as ' pesitetum,' 
‘aSection,’ ' distraction,' is often treated as two syllables, especially at 
the end of a Ime. In Middle English poetry the termination ~ion -was 
always treated as two syllables See I. 3. 13; ii. i. 113, 145, 11. 3 14. 

303. tardy form, appearance of slowness ; see 9, note. 

311. think of the world, ne what yon one to the world (Rome) 
and what it expects of you (cf. 58 — 6a). This appeal to duty is the 
strongest that could be addressed to a man like Brutus. From the 
importance of the part he plays Julius Ctesar has been called “ the 
Tragedy of pubhc Duty." 

314. From that it u dtsposeds=* bora that to which it is ’ 

315 Cfi Hamlet, i. a 188, “I shall not look upon his like agam ” 

316 that, the relative pronoun, not the conjunction. 

317. bear hard, bear ill will against ; cf. II. i. ai5 

318, 319 The sense, I think, is — ‘If I were Brutus and he 
were Cassius, he should not influence me as I have been m- 
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fluescuig him ' Cassius sees that his vrords have ‘■ad sc'ae cCc-st la 
stimng Brutus agaiost Cusar he Inows that Cresar is the fne'd c' 
Brutus; and he 'wondeis that Brutus should sufTtr hirasclf to I'e i- 
fluenced against his fnend. Cassius regards thirgs fro'a a pe'vo-a! 
standpoint, personal fnendshtp or enmity is sufrc’snt ir.o'ise vnih ! i" , 
whereas Brutus would not allow personal feelings cither for or *ga nit 
Casar to affect him, if he thought that the good of Rome required of 
Mm some service 

Some editors take JETe m 319 to rc'er to Casar, wi'h the sense— 
• Qesar loves Brutus, but if Bruins and I were to chai'gc peaces, his 
(Cresar’s) love should not humour me, should rot take hold of niv 
affection, so as to make me forget my principles’— Tins 
interpretation implies that Ctesar humours Brutus in such a w-y as to 
make him neglect his duty to his counitj. But the sil o'e dr.fk of the 
play is opposed to such a conception of the character of Brutu'* he 1$ 
the last man in the world ‘ to forget principles ’ — as Cassius knew 
319 — 3*3 This tnck of deceiving Brutus illustnies well the vast 
difference between the two men, and the infenonty of Cassius. 

3*0 In several hards, in different handwritings. 

3** 1 c the “bills” mentioned b> Piutarch, who, how 

ever, speaks of them as being placed m the Prailor s chair (Itailus was 
Pra'or Urianus) or on the statue of his ancestor, Jurtus Brutu* See 
Extracts 9, 10 all la f > all po'ntmg to , cf III * 63 

3*3 see II I <5 — 58 c5rafrfA, inairectly, in hi-t* 

3*5. seat htm, the reflexive use of ^ir , her, r-r, ihft etc ssh 
hersef eic is common in Elizabethan wnters, cf l 3 47, ij'! 

3*5, 3*6 A rhymed couplet at the close spves a se"sc of tris’i to a 
long scene, and rounds it off effcctivclj Cf the K* li-e* of i’'e p’ay 
After Shakespeare abandoned the ordinatv use of rhyme, he sull c’ i 
to these couplets, perhaps because, apart from tic plevs»*c of the* 
sound, thej served to let the audicace kro^ that the see~e was over 
In an Elizabethan playhouse there was not any cur -in to fall 
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I. brought, accompanied 

3. sway, equihbnmn, balance; or perhaps 'government, settled * 
order,’ from sway, 'rule ’ 

4 The compound "««firm” conveys the literal sense ‘not firm,’ 
whereas "j/ifirm” (which Shakespeare also uses) implies ‘weak’ m the 
figurative sense. 

5 scolding; cf. ‘chide’ used of loud sound, eg. in As You Like 
It, II. I. 7, “And churhsh chiding winter’s wind" 

6. ndd, cleft; see G. 

13 incenses, provokes, destruction, scan the termination -ton as 
one foot ; see I a 301, note. 

14. more wonderful, i e than usual ; ‘ anything so very wonderful ’ 
18. not sensible of, not feehng. Milton in Paradise Lost, ii 278, 
uses “the sensible of pain the sense* (an adjective for a noun) 
ao Against, aver against, neAT a lion, see js. 
ai glared, in the Folios glaz'd, perhaps the pnnter mixed up 
gazed and glared. Most editors adopt the correction 
aa, a3 annoying, molesting ; cf It i ifio and see G 
drawn upon a heap, crowded all together. 

afi. the bird of night, the owl, whose cry was proverbially an evil 
omen ; cf Luerece, i6s» “ owls’ death-boding cnes ” Lady Macbeth 
heard the owl “shndc ” and “ scream ” (ll. a. 3 16) while Macbeth was 
murdenng Duncan. Roughly, the brown owl ‘ ‘ hoots, ” and the white owl 
“screeches”; but “the white owl will also ‘hoot ’at times.” Shakespeare 
was country-bred 

31, 3a portentous things unto, ue things ominous to; for the 
inverted order of the words, cf 43 climate, laud; see G. 

34 Scan cSnstnee after their fashion, in their own personal way 
3^ clean from, quite differently firom. dean, see G. 

4a We should note how the storm reveals the true Casca, showing 
that a nature capable of strong emotions and a “quick mettle” (l. a 300) 
underlie that “bluntness” which deceived Brutus; and how the shrewd 
Gasans sees that Casca’s excitement makes it a favourable moment for 
‘sounding’ him as to the conspiracy. 

47 exposing myself to perilous , saxssMne parlous 

48 unbraced, with dress ungirt , see ii. i. afia. 

49 thunder-stone, thunder-bolt; called brontia by the Romans. 
Cf O nibeline, TV. a ayo, ayi, "Fear no more the lightning-flasb. Nor 
the all-dreaded thunder-stone.” 

50 cross, darting zig-zag, forked lightiung; cf Lear, TV. 7. 35 
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54 the part of, the dttij of—* men oagfct.’ 

S7 — 59 Really he knotrs the character of Casca (cf 1 a 301), bar 
here it salts his purpose to dissemble 

58 a /toman, cf Casca's ivord^ 41. 

60 eatt yourself in w/uler, 1 e. into, aa expression like ‘he threw 
htmsell into a passion.’ Some editors read eesess'eras:, clot'-c jo-r- 
selfin’, cf ^fueh Ado About Notlirg, iv. i. 146, “attired in svo-dcr” 
It wonid suit the metaphor m on fear “ 

61. To see, cf 1 i 51, note. 

63, 64. Understand verbs, e.g ‘there are' in 63 and ‘act’ in 64 

from quality and kind, contrary to their natural character Fc' 
//»»!=‘diBerently from’ cf 35 and 11 t 196 

6s ‘Why old men act like fools and child»e-i show pniden* fo*c 
sight’ The ist Folio has “ Old men, Fooles, aid Children ’’ Some 
connection seems necessary , I have followed the ‘Globe’ edition For 
fool, kS Richard II, V 5 60, “while I stand fooling here." 

66 thnr erdinarce, that which they were ordained to be. 

71. unto, pomting to; almost=*of ’ ruin'trtus slc'e, an u-nn'atnl, 
extraordinary state of things. 

75 Crail: explains — “roars in the Cap.tol as do‘h the 1 on." Rat 
jurcly the rhythm shows that “in the Capitol” qualifies "lion”, cf 
also hue ao It has been suggested that Shakespeare may h've 
supposed (of course wvoaglj) that lions were kept in the Capi'ol as they 
were in the Tower of London. 

76. than re A comiron Elitabelban use of than as p^ep^ 
especially with the relative; c£ Milton’s “Beclicbub than whom" 
(A L. II. app), and his Sonnet to Vane So used colloq..ially now 

77. /rpdV^CKr^retrn, become portento S’!. 

81. theiot, mnsdes and smews, 1 e ‘ bodily strergth.’ 

85 a oe the it hile ^ alas for our times 1 a htle, sec G 

84 joke, semle state: sufferenee, suSTcnags, cf 11. t tre It 
also has tlie sense ‘endurance, toleration of,’ as perk-’p'' in ^hvlrckV 
words, “For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe’ (Tik' /derefsn: ef 
Veuiee, i 3. m) 

Ss — SS Cusar was on the point of «*arting for 1 is can-pi n 
against the P.’rthms, whose defeat of Crassas, E C. 53 had reit- Ir-n 
merged According to Plutarch, it was alleged that the S byl! '■e 1 > V* 
connmed n prophecy tha* the Parthians woald only be co-qccred I r <■ 
king, hence the proposal, wh ch the S.ra’e wa« rtaay to *ccrp , t*- t 
Cas>ar should aswimc royal authonly o-.s dc the b--..rdanes o* I'alj, 
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87. sia// wear, i.e. is to. 

91. therein, i.e. in man's power to take a« ay his own life. Hamlet 
says (i. 3. 131, 133} of suicide. 

“O that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon [ne law] ’gainst self-slaughter I” 

95. Can he retentive to, can confine 

97 dttmus, free 

98 If I knew; implying ‘as snrdy as I know.’ 

loj, JOS. There is probably a quibbbi^ allusion to the phrase ‘to 
caned a bond,' It. annul a document; A Richard Jll.Vf. 77,-“ Cancel 
his bond of hfe, dear God, 1 pray ” 

108 — 111 ‘At present Rome and we Romans ate made to serve 
but one purpose, viz. the personal glorification of Ceesai.' 

108,109 trash e/faf, ‘rubbish, reluse'; see each m 6 

114. *1 shall have to answer (pay) for my words ’ arm'd, 1 e. with 
the power alluded to in bne 97, viz. of taking his own life. 

1 15 indifferent, of no importance ; cf. Lat. differt, • it is important ' 

117. fieertng, gnnnir^, see 6. Bald, an interjection, ‘therel’ 

Z18 factious, active; commonly used m a bad sense, ‘too active,' 
‘rebellious ’ gnefs, gnevances. 

130 who, the man who. TTiere, clasping Casca’s hand 

133. Some, VIZ Bratus and Cmna (cL 135, 136), and those men- 
tioned in 148, 149. 

133 undergo, undertake. 

134 konourablfdangerous. Compound adjectives, in which the 

first adjective qualifies the second adverbially, are not uncommon in 
Shakespeare: cf ‘bloody-fiery,’ 130, ‘danng-hardy’ in Richard II, i. 
3 43; ‘childish-foohsh’ in i. 3. 143. 

135. by this, ne. time ..‘by now.’ 

136 Pomptfs porch, le. the Portico of “Pompey’s theatre” 
(153). Both porch (through the French) and portico come from Lat. 
porttcus ‘a gallery,’ but now porch has the hnuted sense ‘vestibule 
entrance.’ 

138 complexion, general appearance; a word of wider scope then 
than now element, sky, heaven, see G 

139 The ist Folio has ‘‘Is Fauors, like the Worke” etc.; for 
which Johnson proposed the correction “In favour’s like”=:in appear- 
ance is like (see favour in G.) Most editors adopt this, while some 
prefer “Is fev'rous hke” ; cf. Macbeth, ir. 3 66 

131. stand dose, do not shew yourself, keep conceded. 
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tji Ctttna, L. Cornelius Cmn-v, son of the Eteet Crni (uho 
was supreme at Rome dunng the nh=ence of Sulla in tlie Has*. S*-S4 
Bc) Cmna did not taVc an acUie pan in the conspiracj, tl f'l.qh 
Plutarch represents him as doing so, bat aftenvatas spoVe pah’icl) 
in praise of it His sister Cornelia was Casar's first wife, and he o«ed 
bis Frsetorslup in this }car to Caesar 

134. Melellut Ctmber, so Plutarch m the Lift of Ccs-ar, hu hn 
real name was Luaut Tilhat Ctmber Like sei eral of hic comr'de^ (<ec 
1481 note), he was indebted to Cesar, who had nominated him got error 
of Bithjmia, whither he retired after tlie murder But he relented t! c 
exile of his brother (ni. 1. 49 — 51} 

135 incorporate, united, joined, a past participle; »ee G 

137 I am glad or'i, either that he has found Ca«‘ius "nd 'o will 
not have to search for him any more on so "fearful a night", o' that 
Casca has joined the conspiracj. 

138 Tkerit tuo A singular \erb preceott f n plural tul>,cct it 
common m Shahespearc. especialljr with the phrase 'There it’ Cf 
Cjmbdtt e, IV. 4. 371, " TTtere it no more such r-aiter, •’ Co ning f.tt', 
before the plural subject has been mentioned, the singular a cib appears 
less unnatural Cf. 148 and in 4 49, "There u tears " 

iave seen, ne tt>bo haie, note the frequent omi't oa of the re'ame 
after ‘Mere IS," /('rrf are’ etc , »cen 4 14, 16, lit i fit. lit a *31, 
434. It IS an illustration of “ Elirabclhan brcMti ’ ('■cep "o') 

140, I41 Thej all feel that the cooperation o’’ liiut ' it ne:e"ar) 
to their plot, because he is beloved "nd rr peeled bj tl c p"" 'V (1*7) — 
known to be a man of noble, disinlcicstcd c! aiactcr a" J lo'''> pattiotitm 
See Extract U from Plutarch 

144 teie this paper , see Extracts 9, 10 from riM*”-ch 

144 1 c where only Brutus may find It, see I 4 345, ro'e, 

14^ at h s lilt d-rr , cf I 4 340 
146 old Br'tiui' , leex 4 159. no.e 

148 Denut, a mittake foe Deexr-ut, Shaketpev-e cop "•! t''e ci- * 
(a mispnnt) from the Lift of Jut at Cater m No-'h’t l\ I'fd , n t* e 
Life of Octavius the name is pnnied cowecll} Dec’i~ut 11- ! _« • -n ol 
with Casar in Gaul, and had recen'ly lieea "I'po r'ed l>j 1 "i to •’ - 
great post of goiemor of Cisalpne G'd Mcrevive*, “ Ci > t' { j‘ ‘"r’ 
confidence [in him], tl at in hut last will and tw’a'ne-t I e ’.io -j -'e 1 
him to be his next heir," i e neat after Oc'an t {^P’th » 
p 9S) He showed hit grati'udc by decojarg 1 it t"m 3 a’-d pa’ica fto 
the srjre (ll 4 58 — 10 ;) 
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Trebomus; Caras Trebonras ; he had been one of Csesar’s legates in 
Gaul, and, like Decunus, was under great personal obligations to him 
15a. Pampas theatre, in the Campus Martins; the first theatre 
in Rome built of stone; opened BC 55; held 40,000 people, an 
imitabon of the theatre at Mitylene; considerable remains of it most 
“Outside the theatre was a very large and magnificent building 
supported by several parallel ranges of columns, forming a great Porticus 
or court, with an open area m the centre, planted with avenues of ^ca- 
more trees and decorated with fountmns and rows of statues in marble 
and gilt bronze. This Porticus Pompeit was also known as the Hiecuto- 
stylon or 'Hall of the hundred columns*” (J. H. Middleton, The 
Remains of Ancient Rome, II. 67, 68). 

iS 4 » I 5 S’ Thru parts u; a singular verb because the subject, 
implying 'amount,* may be regarded as singular m sense, though not m 
form. Thus we might say colloquially 'three-fourths is a big majority.’ 
156. him, refiexive= 'himself*; see i. 2. 325, note 
159 -countenanu, approval alchemy, the art of changing base 
metals into gold; see G , and cfi Sonnet 33, “Gildmg pale streams with 
heavenly alchemy’’ (said of the sunlight) 

162. conceited, judged, estimated, see G. 


ACT II. 

Scene 1. 

Details suggested b 7 Slntaicli. i. No oath of secrecy taken by 
the conspirators 2. Then decision not to include Cicero. 3. The 
mistake of Brutus in sparing Antony 4 The scene between Brutus 
and Portia (note especially her speeches 280—287, 292 — 297 as 
illustrations of Shakespeare’s way of using the very words of North’s 
translation also Portia’s allusion to her wound] 5 The interview 
with Liganus. 

Bruiuds Orchard, i e garden orchard, see G. 

I, 5 siuhat when; used in exclamations through some ellipse, e g 
'what is the matter?,’ 'when areiou coming?' 
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lo /t must 6e Continuing the tram of his thojghts Ue^otc he 
comes on the stage //, the prerenting Caesar from licwnng I :ag 
It. Jhnow ne ferssrral cause. On the contriry, hed cic^ 

reason to be gratefhl to Casar, -who had sho-vn him nuch afec. ot "'I 
favour. Herein his position was different from that of Cass as, '.'cte’!„^ 
Cimber, and Liganus, each of whom had some “ pc's^r*! ca,.-e ’ 
for haung the Dictator. 

13 i e cause. SometaVe/^r^rrrr*' sl' t'o^vcisw 

•the people.’ asm Ilamht, n a 457, “’tvias caMa'-c lo the genin' ’ 
For the sentiment, cf “ the general good,” i a Ss , “ il e ge e'l! 
wrong of Rome," in i 170; “a geaenl honest thought n 

good to all,” V 5 71, 73 In these ramtions on tne same the ne— 
occurring, as we see, at the biginning, the m ddlc, ard U t, e- 1 
of the play — ^hcs the one, comprehensive, mo'nc of the r;i (1,1 of 
Brutus 

13 — 3 + Jfe ■we lid le crcri 1 'd Tlie point o*" this speech «■— >. 'o 
me lo lie m the fact that it expresses the exircn c, al'^o • pcila-i z, 
horror which Brutus feels for kingship and the mere rii ic * km., n 
horror bom of the old Roman hatred ot * rex’ and all Us as.'c jii—s, 
and increased in his ease by famil} iradilioa Prac’ c'l!) O.'*! 
king alrcadj could it rcallj make much difference to U }“ic it i c 
assumed the name when he possessed the tialU) ? He I * ' w cl ' «, 
immense power for >ears, and was then a man 0'' fif'y « x lo-h’ t’le 
assumption of royaltj be lil cly to make ana change n his dm etc* ? 
Brutus says ‘ yes ’• if Oesar s ere made ’kii g,’ all l''c ei il i- h -n w 0.' 1 
be descloped, so that Rome woald find herself in Oic I 'ni. t ( a tv a’-t 
without “ remorse ” Brutus sneaks as f the hire fact of ' a , " 

Caesar would "change his nature” (tg). - c’'a'’"c fn-g'-t s- *' • i'*' gc ” 
(17) to Rome. Here, as e\cr, *• Ron « ii 1 1- nri co-‘ las, e- 
13 Cf Jfart'let, HI I } 5 , “To be or no’ to I'e th*‘ n 
question ”=* the doabtful point ' 

It ercres, reqaircs, ncees*’ a'c, f^-'rr'vcs, esc- va ' 

16 stir^, carrjang on ’he lac’aphnr 0*^1’: * ' ’ (ttl 

rp. m i”jr,kindlj feeling for o'hcrs, ce I lera'c-e ' c , * 
ehrn*efVei 'M\ 1 eo, ’Thot. 1 . s’ oi\ a-d re- 1 * 

means that ’he csil s de o*’ gT'Tcss js st.-i w’ c i a - an ' .3 .• 
awaj bj ambition "s ’o ]n-p -1) scrup’cs I ’■."eo- ^ <' 

the rights "nd feclt-gs of o her n’en Tl 's hns-cM', ’ 't • ',»on .1 - 
case with Cam hi« j •< e-s (‘‘-r'c i-s-t* i, r - i {'•( 1 ' j. , ' 
has - always lx^cn i r 'cr tl <. rer rs - 


ft -Al T 
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ii. a common proof, a. thing often proved by experience, a matter 
of frequent experience; cf. Twelfth Night, iii. i. 135, 136, 

“’tis a vulgar proof, 

That veiy oft we pity enemies ” 

32 1 e. a young ambitious man will often affect humility as a 

means of rising m the world 

ambition, the charge that he afterwards bnngs against Csesar, 
HI 2 29 — “as he was ambitious, I slew him ” 

24 round, step of the ladder, rung 

26. Looks in the clouds; cf. “high-sighted granny,” 118. 

base, implying both ‘low’ in the hteral sense (F. ior) and ‘humble, 
mean ’ degrees, see G. 

28 prevent, anticipate, forestall, him; see G 

28, 29 ‘ Our motive will not seem excusable by reason of what he 

now IS,’ 1 c Caesar’s present state will not justify then assailing him. 
In Ehzabethan writers guarrel sometimes means ‘cause, motive’; so 
here ‘ cause for dissatisfaction with Caesar, motive for acting against 
him ’ colour, see G. 

30, 31. fashion it thus, frame it in this way, put it in this light 
augmented, if increased, i e. by kingship extremities, immoderate acts, 
vu of tyranny It is chaiactenstic of an uncompromismg theorist that 
Brutus acts upon a mere supposition; cf “Caesar may” (37). there is 
no waiting to see , he at once assumes “would.” 

33 — ^34 The metaphor in 14 — 17. as his kind, like his species. 

37. This paper, seel 2 319,3*0,1.3 142—145. 

40 ides, the Folio has first, probably the pnnter did not know 
what ides meant, so merely substituted a word that resembled it a little 
and made some sense Theobald corrected the error. 

44. exhalations, meteors, cf i Henry IV ir 4 352, “do you see 
these meteors? do you behold these exhaiaUons?” 

51. piece It out, complete the sense 

S3> 54* See I. 2 159 — 161 Tarquin, 1 e the Proud. 

56 0 Rome, I make thee promise There is sometMng almost 
personal in his love of Rome; it is an intense patnotism. 

57 the redress No redress did or could follow the murder of 
Caesar because the conspirators, though they might strike him down, 
were powerless to provide any substitute for his rule, then the only 
possible ^stem The murder was one of the most aimless and ineffectual 
deeds recorded in history 

59 fifteen days, so the rst Folio; many editors change to fourteen. 
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Bnt the time of the actioT of this Sce^e is clearlr a ''ttle be'b'e dei I T-aV. 
(cf. 103, 104) of the isth, ard la maJving r-ch rscKO- "175 il.c Rc—aa 
usage ivas to inclcde the carteni daj ; Sh'^e-pcTc nay hai e Iv’-'iw— s’-i'. 

64 f’y er; e.ther ‘rjggestioi, propo'al,' le by s- — e •'-e el e; 
or 'impulse, teadencj towards,' i.c of one's own ra rd 

65. fhantasma, xasion 

65 Some editors take gtntus to mean ‘the mi "1 tie rJi- 

intellectual power,’ and explain //e rrafTc/ rr .'rescithe' {1) ‘tl 

earthly passio Is ’ or (a) 'the bodily powers’ thro-gh which l'’c i” - I 
wor’« But It IS xetj doab'ful whcthcr^,r us ever be*rs thi? n 
Shakespeare, he almost alwajs u«es the word m alias on *0 the c’ ml 
belief that exeij man is watched oxer by a gu'tdian 'p n: w’ o dsrcc's 
his actions — what the Greeks called a and the Rt-' n* a 

ns’ I take that to be the meaning here for re'e ti -• he *.-\s 
’’/re genius,” ard that the phr-ise occurs in 7 r„ / 1, n S Cte --a, ix 
4 £a, where it r-vj' mean ‘ ruhng spirit cf. 

“Hark I jou are call’d some s’y the w> 

Cnes'eome*’ to h’m that inst*ntly ni '• rie." 

I interpret therefore f/# ffrrmrathe ruling spirit cvtenal to n —'"i 
and tf'e ferial srs'ftr-es /r=his own inward powers; f'r''! hi " ; n 
antithesis to the notion ‘superratural’ confined in p»~ is 

Gy. t/e jAjV ef t at , le I’n. kingdon rf, cl ” , i * i,e 

Mnn is regarded as a microco nx (Gk. j ivy 5 -i- • -*1 -• * ’0 x' r 1 ) i 

epitome of the «tHc, as of cn of the rn'cnjco -n t - 1.-, t"- >' 

69 Tie s a‘ ac of, \is ns it xwc'c a Texo'a'io" 

70 yr/r lr'’^er Casnus, s'ncl'} bio’lc’’ n 'a x , C-' x 1 *’ 

riTreaJania, half-six erof Bru'i.'!. Cf tx s 37—59; 5 ;"'7 

ys *”«, note; cf x, 3 loi, a-d vee G 

73, 74 Elizabethan die:s 

75 raj, can, the orp-al 'ense, c*’ the C"g"x*c Gei-i ---* 

76 fa- -ur, counter tree, look* , <ee t, 

79 free, i c from re«"nn* n*-*! - 

S3 ‘If thoa do'* xi“>lk nb'o- 1, ,i v x, r i ^ ^ 

tR.e fom ’ D-ij .0 1 x sc» / *' a< n f— .e* • ‘ i’ » ' v r c' '' 

^ “ Pathi"g , o "clR-rx* "'ixi. ' «a-s Noc'-r^- ' 
fd-cirg a comnn (rr* i" t'-c Fcl ' ' n’icr / 'tn.- ' n, I 

fall some xvo-lti rend/ ‘f c- n ■'K it ^ ii — " “ ' 

S* £r,-ij, in clas .cal i x.^V^x n t, , * . i-- 

daii t'cs bc'ween Err'h ■ H C' * 

Me—/ I ef {‘e- /, \ Sy, "r ik as E'c' 


i * 


’ < f 
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8s from prtoentton, from being forestalled, sea prevent m G. 

86 upon, 1 e. m intruding upon 

pi. But, who not; often used thus in native clauses; cf. The 
Tempest, i a. aop, " Ubt a soul but felt a fever,” i.e who did not. 
pi— 93 Cf. I 2 65 — 6 s 

roi — III. This little conversation is to fill the interval while 
Brutus and Cassius conierse apart, and — still more — ^to give a certam 
repose. A pause like this, occupied with the kmd of trivial, ordmary 
talk that belongs to every age, lends mdescnbable naturalness and reality 
to the whole story. 

104 fret, variegate, see G 

106. as, where; from the notion 'according as * 

107. which, the quarter of the sun’s rising, it must (he adds) be a 
good way toward the southr smce the month is only March 

growing on, vergmg towards, encroadnng on. 

108 weighing, considenng. Several participles are still used thus 
as prepositions, e g ‘ considering,’ ‘judgmg,’ ‘ regarding ’ The idiom 
is somewhat colloquial; thus we might say, but not care to write, 
‘judging by your remarks, it is a nice place.’ 

110 high eoit, &sxa eaA. 

1 13. resolution, scan the ion as one foot i-on. 

1 14. No, not an oath See !Eztract 12 from Hutarch 
if not; he was gomg to say ‘if these are not enough ’ 

the face of men. " Meanmg probably the shame and self-reproach 
with ahich Romans must now look each other in the fcue under the con- 
sciousness of having fallen away from the repjblican spirit of their 
forefathers” — Hudson, or perhaps the shame which each would feel 
from the reproachful looks of the world if he were false to iheir 
“resolution” and a traitor to the cause. 

116 betimes, in good time, before we have gone too far 
1 18. high-sighted, cf 26 

up by lottery, implying that a despot acts by mere whim. 

123. what, why, cf the same use of Lat quid 
125 Than, i e than that (the bond) of. a good illustration of 
Shakespeare’s “brevity” (seep 215) 

126,127 ‘shirk duty ■ pledged ; cf gag#, a pledge 

The unsuspiaous character of Brutus, who thinks others as noble- 
minded as himself, is clearly brought out in this speech 
I2p swear, make to take an oath, cautelons , see G. 

130 camons, worthless creatures ; a term of contempt; see G. 
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133 ■WTAo>:t Wemi«h, j--rc, cf "s’-ji" 11 13s ? <■ 

Henry VIIl ni. 1 37, “ I Imov rsT Ii'e to even" = v ,*■* r^i « - 1 
134. irrv//r«nr' mrf'/f, ar^rnr tl at rr'a_, rot be Vtp d'’!-', <:c 
both words in the ' Glo^tarr ' 

135 Te thirl , bj thinking; a pennd f e^. tf v i y 
135,137 Cf in I 40, “bear3Si.ch rebrl b t>od"'=o has. 

138 seteral, separate 

144 hu ttker hairs, Cicc-oi-ns then 63 jen-t o’d Tf e'c is 1 
qmbbte on ** silver," “ parcbase,” ana “b^v " 

145 e>Hrien,ie pabhc op’nion, ‘rcpata'isn ’ Seen e/ n f 
148 OurjntOs BtiIiis was in his 45rd rear 

X£0 irtsL -anth h rr, impart oar p’ars to Inrt' 
i 5 i» 15* Platarch gives oJ’er reasons whj Cicero wa* 
to join in the conspiracj • «ee Extract 13 Shat esp'-a'c dcscni'c* C ce-o 
quite coorectiy, he wts an (^otit'tcal man wi'h an esag'*er:*£d rp -k- 
o^his services to the 'tve, he nns *1'0 trot* irTe>'’i.‘e, rcie* 
any policy con' s'entb ‘o the e"*! 

135 nr^'d, a Vii-e S'!:sgc'*ioa 1 

156 />fark Artn y See Extract 14 firm rh*"’c’i Cr' 1 • 
judged Antony, no less than Casca (i ? 301— 3o5), -tig • lie < 1 
Antony a likely scarce of d-tigs-, just ns he »ees t'’e er-rr 0'' p- r*'** -p 
Anton) to aaares' the atirc“< (lit t.eni — A^'e-iv'-d* (> t *«— 
47) he cennot reii’* the tc-p'^-'ion to tum -o.-d upon B-- u* — ' 
rcp'oach him Ca-'i-s is to the o-c pnrty wl -• Ar'tni i' ,0 t’- 
other — *he pr-c'ic-l nan of •’’re 'd^udgmen' 

lj8 VC/ 'ncf, plotter 160 orfi.ham.c' t » tt 
164 ttra'-, cf “b«t no* wra’hf.tUv.” i7» er-y na’ -e 'o '* 

169 To “co— e by,” 1 e pet a*,te-ch,**Ca:u’'' » n*” sii:'*'w'** 
the conspirators nre rr' -b’e to do Thev ••s'nl e dowr t**- -a- Ju* ri 
but they cannot kill 'C-rsar’ The ‘-pm* of 0 "ir,’ r- (;o evr 1' - 
modern phrnsc) of Ocs-nsn, survives m'd l’*e 1# -r 1 aP cf l-- p 11 
IS the exh'b tton of i‘» comple’e lT*j*~ph ’’ — 

173.174 Centrns* i-h-t dt>esb3p7*-n Ini. t 7*^ ^ 

Mnlcnc notes that the r e -pho- cf he** in.- i' med It T’. a-r*- fEi* — el 
C3, ’ire i$j in de'cn'''’-g Cm-a-'s I’f'lh See Hi 1 -e-i — t.c 

175 — 177 Cf ■*/•'•■'// n'erc r- 1 -g' -oke It' V** In - ' * 
— w.-denr'* R c' no-1 n*’ e* ’ -mog n* cl hi— to •’n t’ - d— ? * — n , 

?:c"Cs « n-l '>) Cf a '0 To''-*s c—i c* •o*r-- ■ H ' - h~"- 

/, r U 7 E’laa’^-.’ las 1 .-fo c-r* t-l v- a 'C ; . - 

the same pv cy n rrpan! to ''a-y Q_c-n ft %. 

} C. *• 
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176 The “servants” of the heart are the bodily powers — “the 
mortal instruments,” 66 — which execute its wishes 

177, 178 1 e. make it seem necessary, not due to mahce 

180. purgerj, men who ha\e nd the land of evil (via of Csesar). 

189 ht can do no more than Ceesar^s arm, i e. because Antony is 
“but a Itmi of Cresar ” ; yet it is precisely Csesar’s death that does make 
him formidable Brutus’s depreaation of Antony, the very man 
destined (as the audience know) to crush the conspirators and avenge 
Ciesar, illustrates the “uony” of tragedy. 

187. foie thought, give way to melancholy. 

188,189 mueh,i^ to expect of him sportt;cLi.a 904, note 

190 no fear, no cause of fear — * nothmg to be feared from him.’ 

19a. The Romans had no striking docks; only dials and devices 

for marking time such as cUpsydree, water>docks See p. xxxt. 

“ Observe how strongly Shakspere marks the passage of time up to 
the moment of Caesar’s death; nig^t, dawn (loi), eight o’clock {213), 
mne o’dock (il. 4 23), that our suspense may be heightened, and our 
interest kept upon the strain ” — Dtra)den. 

ig6. differently from. “fixed, predominant." 

197 fanta^ ; stcG. signs, portents; cf tt 2 13 

198 apparent, clear, manifest, see G. 

199 thu night, cf. the descnption of it in I. 3 and II. 2. 

203 I can dersway him. Cf the next Scene where Deems does 
‘ o’ersway ’ Csesar, prevaihng upon him to go to the Capitol, There is 
an interesting allusion to the event in Bacon’s Essay “ Of Friendship ” 

204, 205 “ Unuoms are said to have been taken by one who, 

running behind a tree, dnded the violent push the animal was making 
at him, so that his hom spent its force on the trunk and stuck fast, 
detaining the beast till he was despatched by the himter. . Stars are 
reported to have been surprised by means of a mirror, which they 
would gaze on, affording their pnisneis an opportunity of taking surer 
sum Elephants were seduced into pitfalls, lightly covered with hurdles 
and turf, on which a proper bait to tempt them was exposed ” — Steevens, 

The belief with reference to nmeoms is referred to again in Ttmon 
of Athens, iv. 3. 339, and illustrated by the Faerie Qtieene, ii. 5. 10 

205, 206. glasses, efi i. 2. 68, 967, note, toils, snares ; see G 

210. ‘ 1 can humour his natural inclination,’ i e play upon his 

weakness for flatter}' Cf Hamlet, ill 2. 401, “They fool me to the 
lop of my bent.” 

213 the eighth hour i e. according to modem time; the “ eighth 
hone" in the Roman reckoning would be a’oont r pm. The Senate 
usually met in the early morning the uttermost, the latest time. 
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Lift of Marcus Brutus, PJnta*ch calls hi. C<. t.. Qi rUs j" t’-s 

Life of Octavius Ltgarus had talen Pr-arty's r-^e a,:ai~s* Ca>3', 
and after the battle of Pharsrha *vas ba" tSc'l fron I'aly C ce'o's 
oration on hts behalf, /« Li;ane moved Cesar to p*tdoa hi"!, a'-l 
has helped to perpetuate hts raaic Lgan-s pen'’’‘n la the ‘p'o- 
scnptjo-is’ (rv. i) that foHo*”ed Cesar’s death. 

dc*k hear Caiar rard , di I e 317 Pls'arch me-* "’“s t’ e h-' ility 
of Liganus Cesar himself apparertly vras coasaous o'’ it (ii 1 » 1 1 — 
1 13), sec also the v-aming paper of ArtCTiJorus (tt. 3) 

et 3 ^ /jr;, by his hOi.se; cf “to you," to your ho-‘e t 1 .-09 
eip reassn, i e for lonrg me well 

MO ril fash sr hr- hVc see later what gteat i-^'acte ovi' 
him Brutus has; cf 3ts — 334 

siS peter nearopeniy and so disclose , cf I 3 fie, "y-' oa f-ir " 
sa6 i-ar it, behave, the tl is a ccg^'fe 'cCi,s3‘»e re'er""" to 
the action of the verb, 1 e. bear t‘'S bean~^=~->*’rc% Ive' sv-.o.' Cf 
‘revel »/,' i e. the revel, ‘fight »• oat,’ ue the '’"'i* T'e m y’lc-l 
object IS gencmllj indicated thus by the «ease d the vc'li 
ivj, fsrr-al cere-arey, O'dnarj co-'f'O'.'e o'r'*“"e' 
esp— *33 Cf his s inilar kirdlmess towards 1 cat ml* 3 tt* — 
ayt Such pomts sho« us the *'ge-tle * (v 5 *3), »*-•• • ve ’y nl c' 
Bm'us, a spirit that ill Cts him to play the pan of co- tp r„ f, 

130 eVa’, in the figurative «c"'e ' re'’ c'hr-er* c' '*c* ay d t’e 
golden dew of sleep,’’ Lt t -rj III i\ i .e*; '‘the t ""c’v dew c' 
sleep," Far a, tee Lst, tv fiu 

here} l-a-y, litcraiij •bc'vj tn a ho-f.' l e vr*v w cet* 

*31. fS'-erts /hr'erer, id'efa-ces *a 1 1-"" -a "v 
rerre, tlie doable regative cicp''cs ~''t~'p'vs, cf *37 
Erter Pe-Ua See Est'mrt 15 f’O"' Pla’isc’* Cf the *ce''c I ~'v» ec 
Hotspur and hi* vvife in 1 Her — IV 11 3 «o— 1:3. 

*36 cc' -h.—r, hcallr, co-s iti-'ica, m It, •e'* '•*.•' p.* • ’ 

138 ste’e , Sha’-iCSpearc oaee e!-e.v’‘t*c t.i' ' Jt 3 7*1 v-’m 


tins form 

, the past teave, as ? past p a , ,c Ci 

l-w /V - - l- 

IV 7 tn 



t40 

ear.'", le fv 'e*; an " ■--e o’ c 

(.er tt '1, c' T”* 

Te—fer', 

I t *54 •'Ilisar'"v ai*-tsi'li c' 


245 

}-\ still 


tt'i 

tf vrav*'” Tr 1 4 ' 

* I* v"“v -- f ' ' 


ic I'CcVoas to me t' e q..a**ot » -ve n-.'r C' q-:** v *'~ 
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250 an effect of humour, doe to mere caprice. 

251. 1 e to -which every man liable now and then, hts, see G. 

253 shape, form; or ‘appearance ’ 

255. Dear my lord, the pronoun is often transposed thus (perhaps 
to give emphasis to it) in short phrases of address, cf. The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, i 3 13, " Do so, good tntne host.” 

2^9 acquire, get , cf 169 

261 physical, healthy; see G 

262. unbraced; cf. i 3 48 humours, damp airs. 

265 contagion Cf. Xing John, V. 4. 33, “night, whose blach 
contagious breath" etc.; the notion is ‘poisonous, full of pestilence.’ 

266 rheumy, moist, see G. unpurged,!, e by the sun. 

268 sick offence, harm of sickness; see i 2 10, note. 

269 virtue, pnvilege, cf the phrase ‘ in virtue of ’ 

271. r/iarw, conjure ; see G 

274 your half So Adam addresses Eve, “ Best image of myself, 
and dearer half,” Paradise Lost, v. 95 Horace calls Vergil antmte 
dtmidium mece — Odes, I. 3. 8. 275 heavy, 1 e. of heart. 

281 Is It exceptedi is this reservation made that? 

283 in sort or limitation, in a limited degree. 

283 m the suburbs of, on the out^irts of ; probably an allusion to 
the ill repute of the London suburbs then. A similar hint of London is 
the reference in Cortolanus, I. xo 31, to “ the city mills ” at Rome 

289, 290 The true, scientific theory of the circulation of the blood 
IS of course associated -with the name of Vfilham Harvey, who first 
taught it in 1619 , but the fact of there being some circulation had been 
known long previously, though not properly understood. Cf. Gray’s 
reference. The Bard, 41, “Dear, as the ruddy drops that warm my heart.” 

293 to wife, a common idiom in which /as ' equivalent to,’ ‘for.’ 
Cf. the Prayer-Book, “ 1 take thee to my wedded wife," 

307. construe, explam. 

308. All the charaetery of, all that is -written on; see G. 

31 1. Catus Ligurius. See Extract 16 from Plutarch 

313 vouchsafe, accept; see G. 

315. To wear a kerchief, an Elizabethan custom in illness ; the 
phrase has a very Elizabethan nng. Cf. Giles Fletcher, Christs Victom 
in Heaven (1610), i a, “ Pale Sickness with his kercher’d head upwound.” 
kerchief, see G 

322 Cf A Midsummer-Nights Dream, L 1.99, “I am, my lord, 
as well deriv’d as he,” 1 e. as well bom 
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343,334. eerjUT^d . ipn* Cf 1 i t*6, 147. ^e^•3e^^3 

316 to do; the gerand; cf phtasts 13 e ‘ s fcoate to K' •tti'c’ V 
dnrti' This was the old idton , cf Ckxjcer, St ctj dt'u’i o Ti^\ tt;, 
" 'Your might,’ quod she, • fil htel is to dredt’” ue jce- c- ** e 
smd, is little to he feared. 

3*7 vr/’olt; akin to fe!e 

3*8 Perhaps he suspects that “the piece of wo-Jc" r«t C?-<ir 
331. to tokem B7 the ellipse Brutus pu'po'cly Imve* lagurus i- 
doubt whether to Hn, or to tkf^, *to is meant ♦ the la'ter 

would be nnitue, while the forme* wo aid show at once that Cwrr was 
meant. 

333> 334 tu^ctif tkai Bru*-ti Jndt m Brutus bad good 
reason to say of Zig^es “I’ll fashion him” (**o}. 

Sccno 2 

TJetaOs based on Plntarcb 1. Calpami's d-cin 'rd t’’e c^s*' 
generally. * The interMew lietween Cxmt a-d Decias (Fo* sr^e 
minor points sec the notes on 30, 31, 3*, 35, 40 ) 

Ccrar’r kow This was the oHctal res de-ce, D tt Vjt, < ' 
the Perhfex lifaxtr us (an off cc then he’d by Oc'ar), rear the d. ra f ' a 
t» kis ms^/^oun, i e drc." up gown 
a, 3 tice Extract 17 from I'Uiaicb 

5 6 frusU, le the * a-gu'C's'' *rr'tr’, ir— ei a’t c? 

saenfires=LAt sacra fa^trc, Gk Ups ,<>«-•• r , 'ce G 

He sends to consult the augi.'e's (a*'o'’'»t exar-j’e o*' ’ i * i 

tion, ’ 11. I. 195J, vet will rot w* t for the r au‘wc' (10— la) 

i* <srr, vivid p'csco’. as tho.qh tl r'.c-e wc*c)'' n 

13 sic\s' en, paid a*te"tion to, tho g’'t r-jch r’; e’ I't 1 iio' 
rrrrr-ijrirr, omens; as in 11 J 197 Cf No"’ «/.-•’ ‘C’ 1 

until that tune was never pvcw to anj fc** a* ’ " ,, 0'! 

j 6 rt.esirt 3 ,ie s -e icco-ats, »ec 1 3 i;® r' c 
18— *4 Cf the paTallcI passage n e', I i iij— ti® 

“In the roost high a*l pa’“\ s - c T,,'— c, 

A little ere the m gh’ic** J-’ i.'- fc ’ 

The graves **f\5d ter'ut’c'i s 1 t'e i'-**'*- , ** ' 

Dd squeak ard pU’^c* n t’'e f 
As stars wth lTai~s cf ’"te a*. i.ewi c' I 
Disasters n the r-“ ’ 
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19, 30 Milton, probablj had these lines m nund v hen he wrote 
Paradise Lost, 11. 533—538 

30 right, tmet i^lar 

33. hurtled, clashed; see G 

34. The dassical poets assign a shnll piping voice to the ' ghosts’ 
or souls of the dead Cf. Homer, Odyss^ xxiv 5 et seq , where the 
souls of Penelope’s suitors are described as “ gibbenng (rpltovaeu) hke 
bats and Vergil, jEuetd vi. 493, 493. 

35. use, custom, precedent 

39 Are to, are meant for. 

30, 31. Plutarch mentxons “the great comet, which seven nights 
together was seen very bright after Gsesax’s death” (p. 103) The 
appearance of a comet was traditionally held an evil omen , it ” be* 
tokeneth,” says an old writer. Batman (1583), “changing of kings, 
and IS a token of pestilence or of war.” 

33, 33. Alluding to a famons remark of Csesat made not long 
before his murder — that “ It was better to die once, than alivays to be 
ahaid of death.” Caesar’s fnends wished him to have a body-guard for 
his safety: in refusing he spoke those words (which Plutarch records). 

39, 40 Speaking of the omens, Plutardi says; “Caesar self [1 e. 
Caesar himself] doing sacrifice unto the gods, found that one of the beasts 
whidi was sacrificed had no heart* and that was a strange thmg m 
nature, how a beast could hve without a heart.” Shakespeare makes 
this happen to the augureis, not to Caesar, as the act of sacnficing 
could scarcely be represented on the stage. 

43. without a heart; and so a coward, the heart being regarded as 
the seat of courage. 

44. Danger; personified. 

46 fPrare,*in the istFobo a sure correction (Upton’s) 

56 for thy humour, to please your caprice. 

Enter Denus, See Extract 18 from Plutarch ; cf. 11 i 3ii. 

67. afiard, see G. graybeards; a contemptuous term for the 
Senate. Many of the Senators were Caesar’s own nommees and men of 
plebeian rank, whose appomtment gave suidi offence to the patricians 
that derisive placards were set up about the city asking people not to 
show the new Senators the way to the Senate-house See agam in t. 
33, note. 

75. to-night, last night statul. The ist Foho has statue; some 
modem editors print statua, that being a common Elizabethan form 
which gives us the required trisyllable; so a^un m ni 3. 193 The 
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diange does no* sseia to ire reeessaT, z% tre lan scan (3 

syllables) 

80 af/lj for, interpret as. 

88, 89 All he toeans appa-eatly is that ncn wil' dec t*t.*'nc'e') 
their haRdkcrchie& (ef iii 1 ijS) la the b tyyi o*" CTna-, aad keep 
them as memorials {'relcs’) and badges o*" hoao*.- {‘eogajarre 
Steevcns vrntes — At tlie execut on of jevcral of oa- arae-t co'C >, 
martyrs etc., vre are told that handkerchiefs srere tnctared -r Ji the r 
blood, and preserved as afiectionate or salu'aiy memiHals of the 
deceased." 

89 eogrizaree, badge; see G It svill be a kind ef d^s* ’•etion to 
possess a handkerchief stained ■wiia C'esar’s b’ood 

pr. ar// ex*ouritd Vet his ic*eTp*e*a‘joa had rot etp’a'-' 1 
array what rcallj corstituted the evil omen of the ditm, wi. the 
poanng forth of Casar’s blood 

93» 94* See Extract 18 from Piata’ch, ard ob’ene t ow clo'e’y 
Shakespeare folloivs North’s tiansl'iioa. See i 3 St — fr*, r'''e 

96, 97 a ir'ck of to It rerJet’d, a modvirg re’orl il cl) to be 
made ‘ Render ’ gives the notion * in reply ’ 

101, 103 i « my deep devotion, to j oar r’etsU end wc fate. 

104 lioite, subject. *Re*.son* bds hinj not speak S5 fee’i i'> 
Oesat for fear of giving offence, bat * love ’ forces Kim to lie oa* p^Ven 

105 Shakespeare '^eems to U'e ‘Pul ’...s' ms le "g • ee-""*' 
Roman /TiTi f—/i A'FJo’ias’ismc-* nntdinm. 1 Sj— 91 fes 't Iv 
an old man), and one of the victisis of the ‘promnp* n-i' l. a 
* Publius' n. t. 4 (a yo-^g man, as be is .Vn'eny s -ep’ siv) 

III — 113 Liganu:. See tl 1. at* (ro*e) a" 1 3io--3:^ 

114 the hoar ap,v>.a*ed by tlie co-.'p rn’ot. (>i i s«;l 
lj 6 Ar'tr^ , trot rr rlx , v:e X e ^04.r'^•e,^J l. i'' 'fo 

115 Std the^, I e. hts tram i>l o etc to ’ m ’ t’ . O; ' ’ 
119 to I* tkut iro •rdf r,ie tokeep the Se-' c vi~i 

HI Scan /iwr'r as two sylU’’’es S“e ill t tpi, ” 

H4, US Asa m3**er of fsc*, TteV’-ias wat -e-r C'*' -r ■«»’"n 
the m»t.’er look p’ace, see in 1 sf. e''", ro'c 

irS. hie, an echo o'' Ct-sar* wen's “1 f-t* ’* ’ T’"’- ' 

is — "To be like a ihi-:: is nr* alwnvs to I'* ' ti -**— 

persons ird th "its a^e n-. -’w 'vs nha* the) «rf- 
1:9 j miw, g”evej . G 
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Scene S 

Artemtdorus. See Extract 19 from Plutarch, which shows how it 
was that Artemidoius knew so much about the conspirators. Observe 
the use of prose (as often m Shak.) for letters, documents etc. 

7, 8. beest, see G security, cardessness, over-confidence ; see G 
gives way to, gives opportunity to — makes the path easier for 

lo. lever, ihend, well-wisher, cf. ill. a. 13, “Romans, countrymen, 
and lovers I" 

14 Out of the teeth of, beyond the power of. emulation, envy , see G, 

16 contrive, plot; cf. contriver, n. i. 158. 

Scene 4 

Compare Extract 20 from Plutarch. The Scene shows that Brutus 
fulfilled his promise of teUmg Portia about the conspiracy. Such side- 
scenes as this give ns the impressions of those who are watching the 
course of events from a little distance, and we seem to join them as 
spectators: here, for instance, we cannot help feehng something of 
Portia’s anxiety as she waits for news and suddenly thinks that she 
hears a sound from the direction of the Capitol. Compare the Scene 
(ill 4) in Richard II,, where the Gardener and Servants talk about 
the unhappy state of England; as we hear their comments on con- 
temporary events, those events appear much nearer to us and more 
vivid; we slip msensibly into the feehngs of an onlooker. 

а. thee} speaking as a mistress to her servant she uses thou 
throughout; so to the Soothsayer, her soaal inferior (31 — 31), while he 
replies by the respectful yuM (33). 

б, constancy, firmness, self-control; cf. III. i. 33, 

9 keep counsel, 1 e a secret. 

15 what sinters press to him Cf the first Scene of the next Act. 
She has heard from Brutus how they propose to carry out their plot 
suitors, 1 e people with petitions to present to Ceesar as chief magistrate. 

18. rumour, in the literal sense ' confused noise’ (Lat rumory, cf. 
King fohn, v. 4. 45, “ the noise and rumour of the field’’ (ne. of battle) 

30 . Sooth, m truth; see G. 

35. not yet, Cresar was late in leavmg bis house (ll. i. 119}. 

35. prators. Plutarch states that many of the conspirators were 
praitors (North, p 116) 

37. more void, less ‘ narrow’ (cf. 33). 

39 Ay me, O.F. aymi, 'alas for me cf. Gk. of/MU 
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41 Untlus hath a tu t "Tlie'e word^ Portia tn 

Lacius, to dect\%e him, by ass'jni-g a ftU« e'2«-e for t et yTct”' 
perturbation ” — ifalont Li^cins will thinl.. that the it the 

“enterpnse” tefented to in 41. 

Portia does not appear *gam, ShtVesj'earc pjrpo'-ely le”' ns tee he* 
but seldom otherwise an interest abcn from the ma n act ot of the 
play might ha\e groivn too ptor'iiert — Dysien So tti C'- - — 

Valcna and Virgilia (t'ttacuse f glares) are not alloncd to cV cn e 
Volumnta. 

ACT III. 

Scene L 

Details based on PlntarCb r The warnings of the a”-* 

Aitcmidoius a The conversation of PopiUvs Le"a wi*h 0~i* 
3 The suit of Mctellus Cimber. 4 The account of the r-i -’cr a~ 1 
confusion that followed 5 The mi'tnke of Brutus in allmT-g Ar’'‘"v 
to "speak in the order of Cesar’s funeral." 6 The entrr of *1 e 
conspirators with blood stained swords into the “ market p'ace " 

That the events of this Scene take place m "the Cap 'nl ’ is 
indicated clcarlj by line xa and by <cvenl passrges in the ^ 'ece’t",’ 
Act — eg It t tor, an, II 4 11, a4 There i« po shigc d'tection i- 
the Folio as to the locality On the historical scc"e of CTs-tr's n-n'er 
see Apptndtx, p 196. 

Apparcntlj Sliake<penre nndc’vtood •• Capitol" to r.ca" the ci*- *el of 
ancient Rome, and thoi-ght that U was the reqvlar tree* -p place t’ * 
Senate (cf Cene'arut, ii i 9a, tl a) But .t-ictly the C:' — 

was the iprcat temple of Jupiter ' u-'e on the s ■■ *1 cm. peak o' t'-e I ' 
named ji'er f Cap V.:/ «/ after the Semp’e, whle tie c .'de’, r- t'^e 
nortliun peak of this hill, nas kroavn as the .trx Ntorc iver "n jp^e al 
building was dcaoted to the mcetirgs of the Sena'e. "o* w-s •'•e c a *' 
used fo* this purpose. The Sen-'c’' nos* f'c^^e^t p ace cf a”;—’ 'y 
Aas llic Cuna /Pci't is near t'-e hon-n. 

I — 10 See Extracts 19, 21 from P’-***cH ; cf i a. u — *4 

3 fi 'P f, jiaper wt ''c" on. 

7 , S (full, co-cems i-.'-.r, a'*e* ’e-’ to T' i. c““ f'*'* 
fen utie'anees in *hc play lha* ‘cem w'l.^-y of the g'c- 1' r*. '* It i 
not < 'ggcflcd by anwhing ir P.u'a'ch s rceo-** ' •>■* i c. 

10 A sec t» 
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Casargoa up, cf the allusions in Cymbthrte, i. 6 105, io5 1 

“the stairs 

That mount the CapstoL” 

13. Popiltus, see Extract 23 from Plutarch. How vivid 
pression of anxious suspense the incident (13 — 34) conveys 
18. nnr&xi’Ui goes toward; implying haste Cf. v. 3 a8 
xp. suddiMi quick; cf. Ruhatd III t. 3. 346, “But, sirs, be 
m the execution.” ^evention, being forestalled , cf. Ii. 1. 85. 

31 , 33. Spoken somewhat confusedly (as he is agitated), ' 
sense is that if Csesai is destined to return alive he, Cassii 
not: one or other must perish. 

33. bt eonsiant, control yourself, cf. II. 4. 6 . 

34. change, 1 e. countenance. 

35,36 C£ North’s “Trebonius drew Antonin 
as he came mto the house where the Senate sat, and held hm 
long talk without” (ue outside)— p i j8. 

37. Meteltus Ctmbtr, See Extract 23 (hnes 4, 3) from PInl 

38 presently, at once; see 14s, and cf ‘present’ in xi. 3. s 
prefer, put forward, make; cf. 'to prefer a daim.’ 

39 addresid, ready; see G. 

30 your, we should expect kts, but the prononn is attra 
'you are’ ; he might have written "rear your." rears, raises. 

33. Agam Caesar shows what httle respect he has for "hU S 
putting himself first, cf. nr. 3. 67, note. 

35. prevent, i.e. stop him from kneeling. 

36 eoucAtngs, stoopings; see G. 

37, 38. 1 e. an ordinary man might be moved by such supp 
and change a role and previous decision ; but not Gesax. 

39, law of childrens Johnson corrected the readmg lane of 
Folio. 'Laws such as children mi^t make and then change.’ 
39, 40 fond to think, it, so foolish as to think. 

/and, see G, bears blood, cf ii. 1. 136, 137. 

43 Cf Othello, I, I. 45, “a duteous and knee-croolcmg kn: 
spanielf owning. Cf Antony’s taunt to Brutus and Cassius, 1 
43. spaniel, atype offawnmg submissiveness; cf. A Midsummer- 
Dream, 11. 1. 805, “Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, stn 
47, 48 See Appendix, p 197. 

51. repealing, recalling from exile; cf, 54 and see G. 

53 not in flattery} said in allusion to Csesar’s words in 43, 
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in 54 So in Richert! II. in 3 1 14, Boii-gb-oVe (wbos> Richa-Ti bzd 
Intiished) pretends thit he only asks for ‘ enftarehi'cr ci ’ 

59 *lf / conid pray in order to more o*fcer«, I nnelf be 

moved by prayer ' trr t, to make an Kryies«'"'n cn, ♦c.cli ti e of 

60 eenttant, firm; cf 71, 73. th nertktr^ j-, lie i>>>’e ‘ a-; 

the “nerjixid mark That look* on tecipe an-i j, n A o” 

(Sonnet 116) 

It is fine “irony” of situation that Caesar l'sj this Iwiaj'fal la’i.v;;t 
when on the very bnnk of destmction* “the death blows o^ the cc" 
spirators are a tragically ironical re’ori to snch pre’e-sions ^ — I.z . 

6j, 63 fellouf, equal unru—^edd^ ipnjmerab’e f see G 
65 /a V, 1 e a'/e doth keep to, retain; tee 1 3 13^,110*6 

67. ejlreftm rr, gifted with rn'r/'itrfrr, power of app e*-e’'di“g 

69 fo'di en hit rark, keeps his pos‘, maintains his j'O'itic’i 

70 Untkak'd ef r- Unt, not di''urbed by any mo’ion, i e f m, 
steady 5/= by; cf "belov’d Cesar," ii 1 156 

74- Oly/^pn, the mountain m Thesraly on wk’ch the de tit< of 
Greek mythology were supposed to dwell; proverlnal f r he ght (cf n 
3. pj) To try to * lift ’ Olympus would not be more uselt'* th*n n try 
to ‘ move' Cesar from his resolve 1 Yet contras* Scene t cf An it 
7Si 7®* Cf V. t. 39--4.4 hctlest, in vam, *ee G 
If it IS vam for even the “wc'l beloved" r,rt.t.s to kn-el, hovr 
much more for the others. 

76 speak, hands, fer rse Ca«ca will not go 0- 
words, like Cmna and Deems. He is tf e first to slnke, thus 
what Cassius said of him, I. 1 301, 303 , r-i'e t’-a' Hmt’.' (Ce'a**! 
fnend) is the last. See Extract 23 (Itres 1 1— 1 7) from r'a'arch. 

77. EHu, Brvte Sec X//<t r a-, p 199 

80 pulp is, platforms, see no'e on 84 TI e Lat n w'rJ f - a { '•» 
form for orators was ir‘ tra! or s^^-s’ a (a"! r a"'*'*') I^^it 
p-sIptUn was used more of a *»*gc f>* ic’cr* Pu’‘ lv«'\er, ir 
the word in Korth's P. sirrsf 

83 — 9$ See Extract 2i from PU— jch 
S3 a- ^liter's de’-', cf his speech la the rest Sce"c 
84 Go The oll.cT co-vp rate's alwav *’-* ►-Pc-'.bf* 

under his aulhoniy, cf i3o, sha'l Icsd , see i 3 ij;— iI : 

In and aroand the Fon.*” ihe-e wem seseml p'->'r— (<■<'?,»• n 
from which oralom spoke- Tic ch "f o' t't' wi* ■' * 

Pe '»», cf "'‘rpilpil " I e the pVo*"' ' ’•e„'t e- /, m t’ » * ■ ** 
in eep 33'' aso Ilwat c'lIeMhe - t’ *■ c“ (•" ' ' * 
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of ihe great Laua war the bronze beaks {rps/ra) of the ships of the 
Latins which the Romans captured in the battle at Antium were 
fastened along the front of the platform as a memorial of the victory, 
Julius Caesar rebuilt the Rostra just before his death, and it was on this 
new Rostra — a platform about 8o feet m length — that he refiised the 
crown offered by Antony (i. a) and that afterwards, by the irony of 
fortune, his bleedmg body was shown to the crowd (m. 3). 

85, PubltuSf see li. 3. roS, note. 

85, confounded^ utterly overcome, mutiny; any insurrection, tumult 
(not merely of soldiers)} cf. in. 3. 137. Akin to F. tmeute, not. 
gi. Nor .no; the emphatic negative ; cf. n. i. 331, 337. 
pa. lest that, that was often added to conjunctions without affecting 
the sense; cf. ‘though that} ‘if that} ‘when that' (in. 3, p6>. There' 
may be an elhpse m such cases, e.g ‘ lest tt he the case that.’ 

94 abide, bear the consequences of; see 6 
95. But sue ; here but is a conjunction, and there is an elhpse: ‘let 
no man abide the deed, except that we the doers abide it.’ In old 
English butss ‘except’ was a preposition, followed by the dative: cf, the 
colloquial use now, e g. ‘no one went but me} In hterary English we 
prefer ‘no one but P : that is to say, m wntmg we treat but as a con- 
junction, as Shakespeare did — ^not as a preposition. FromA.S ^r,by-t- 
ilfan, outside; 'outside of’ implies ‘excepted from.’ 

95. amaz’d; a stronger word then than now; 'confounded by.’ 
p8. doomsday; see G. 

98 — roo. It 15 characteristic of Brutus that he should be perfectly 
calm and begm to philosophise instead of doing something practical 
roo stand upon, trouble about, think so much of; cf. ti. 3. 13 
105 — 131. See Extract 26 from Plutarch. 

107. swords. In North’s Plutarch the weapons of the conspirators 
are vanously described as "swords and daggers”', cf. Iii a. 178, 
‘‘Cassius’ dagger." No doubt, each used a dagger (pugto) such as could 
be concealed under the toga, not a sword which would have been 
detected at once. Chaucer, Moiikes Tale, 716 (see p. 196, where the 
stanza is quoted) and several of our old wntere say that Casar was slam 
with "bodfcms," and “bodkin" is the word used for ‘dagger’ m 
Hamlet, HI. i. 76 

114. t» sport, x.e. on the stage Shakespeare’s was not the only 
play on the subject, see p. xv 

115. i e stretched out (‘along’) at the foot of Pompey’s statue; see 
Appendix, p. rpy basts, the pedestal of the statue Ca»at himself bad 
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caused the statues of Pompey which weie ihrosra dasm a^ti t^'C bal'le 
of I’baisalia to be set up again 

117, 118. Especiallj a. the French Rcro’-'ioa e-as I' e exany’s cf 
these Qftannicides often quoted The name ‘Br-*-s' ha? Ivsccu'e a 
synonym foi stem patnolism and lo\e of liber’y 
i»i. most beldat ; tS m a 18;, and see p aoa 
m This IS the turning pont of the p'ay The fortu~e of i’*e 
conspirators, hitherto la the ascendant, cow declires. whi’e " C"er-ai'* 
spirit *' surely and steadily prevails ag-unst them 

i3t» *3* * And be informed why Cairar deserved to be 'U'" ’ 

136 TT’-orou^h, see G ths a-troi r'-'', this new s'ate of aTa 'v. 
139 tcenr, less, i.e. than "wi'e and va’unt"; cont-as* T! r rS*!. 
140. to, provided that, flrsse h— , for the impers-o-al co~«trMCtl''a 
cf *if you please’5=‘ifj/ pleasey—/’ (the dative) On the* e i— personal 
constructions see r-tt> rks in the 'Glossary ’ 

141 le schsfti, receive a satisfactory cvp’sratio’' ; cf tit s t. 
The selfoentred Brutes seems to Ihirk Utat o*' ers • IcvaV r' 
things from his point of view and be sat.s'"ed wi h hJ ••reas-'ci ' 
144,145 a r-v d thsl/tsrs }-i’' , ti W t 155—161. 

745, 746 ‘My mivgitirgs often t„m oat o-Iv tro true’ s'-'', 

constantly, ever yhVr, falls out, co-ics to pa's.cf 743 i, •»«(, 

150. this, pointing to the twlv, cf G 1 cJt ((’'• cic >*on 
rss tt Jet Vc'i, have his blood shed ra’-f 'o-a f,.*i I''-! 

The whole idea (from sargerj) is s ^K'^s’ed to .\"*c-a ’>r t’-e rf 
the bleeding co-pse of Cusat 

157 Onginalh 3* was use-! fo* the com re y -a fat l’ e 
objective ca'cs. Shakespeam does ro* o) erre tl s di ’ c tw.* v- 
find It kept m the Bible , cf Jc^r xv 16, * ^ c I :t e r*-* cl ""en n*. In.* 
I hue cho en }oa ' f'-’-'-e rr‘ cf I t 517, rt i its 

158 ftrf'ti, for Its cp,’ ca’ion ( = 'rcd'j to IdoNj i;e G 

159,160 £.:• I ft -It ‘If I live, I s’ ah r ' -r. ‘v 

161. r-'-r , S’'3’ espesm o'" V' 1 -* tl e s '"m "■ Tl •• 1 i * 
usage differs from tnc .rodem n resp^c* o*’ a f v%i w'-h, tf. 

•bchavaourr’ (t e 4a), '-p, ‘-u'er’ (l a 13.-' 'U r' (v ; leit 
‘hiUr’ (v 3 43) In each i..,— ee w>- s*'ou ’5 •'! - *’•* f 
whereas wi*h ‘i-oan' we rfae'*e ‘‘iC ci‘' a- * wr 'e •."'■-nr* 
t6s ry Crra*-, rc'r C'-a* cf “r’/'-r,' t<i. 

t6S f WO'k 

170 r^f rr *!•'/*,•, f, t^c It » ia,r' e 

171 P.tj fo- Ro-"C » lh“ r J- V f • Cr -r. 1 “c ; 
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“fire dnves out fire” is referred to more than once by Shakespeare, cf 
Conolantts, IV. 7 54, "One fire dnves out one fire ; one nail, one nail ” 

Scan the first (but not the second) jirt as two syllables; when a 
word occurs twice in a line or in neighbouring lines its scansion is often 
vaned thus. Monosyllables containing diphthongs or broad vowels 
(e.g sleep, sweet, mom, cold) or with a vowd followed by (eg hour, 
lord, hard) may take the place of a whole foot, smce they allow the 
voice to rest on them This rule will sometimes explam the apparent 
want of a syllable, cf. mark=i syllables in III. i. 18. 

173. leaden, 1 e not shaip. 

173 — 175. tn strength of malice. This is the reading of the ist 
Folio* it IS probably corrupt, but none of the corrections seems to 
give what Shakespeare really wrote, and in such cases it is best, I tlunk, 
to keep to the Folio, and recognise that we have lost the true reading. 
Grant 'White, bdieving the Folio to be nght, eiqilains "our arms, even 
in the mtensity of their hatred to Casat^s tyranny, and our hearts in 
their brotherly love to all Romans, do receive you in.” That seems the 
best mterpretation of the text as it stands 

Among the emendations are exempt from malice”; "in strength of 
amity", and strength of malice”— the text then reading: 

“To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony, 

Our arms no strength of malice, and our hearts” etc 
Many editors adopt this last reading, but, as Hudson justly objects, the 
rhythm of the passage seems to reqmre that "the words our arms, etc. 
diould be construed with what follows, not with what precedes.” 

177, 178. With customary shrewdness Cassius appeals to the 
cupidity and ambition of Antony, knowing that the fine sentiments of 
Brutus will have no effect upon him. We shall see that Antony does 
afterwards use to the full the opportunities which Csesar’s death gives 
him, e g to ‘proscnbe’ his personal foes. 

. 181. debver, declare 

183 proceeded, acted. 

184 render, give. 

189 last, not least, a proverbial phyase, found in works earlier than 
this play, eg. m Spenser’s Cohn Clouts Come Home Again (1595). 
Lear addresses Cordelia as “Although the last, not least” of bis daughters 
(i I 85). See too Paradise Lost, ni ^77, ^78 

193 cotueit, yoAg,<t, cf i 3 ifia 

196 Here, as in 148, he turns to the dead body of Csesar (cf S19), 
and the sight makes him forget that he speaks amid foes 
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had a double claim to “speak in the ordei of his funeral ” Veiy similar 
to the laudatto is the French lloge 

930 *« the order of^ in the couise of the execution of. 

931 You shall This is the second great mistake that Brutus 
makes, the first bemg his refusal to let Antony be slam along with Csesar 
(11. I. 169 rf stq ). Cassius again (931 — 935) shows his practical sense 
by protesting See Eictraot 27 from Plutarch 

941. true, rightful, proper, due is a needless change 

949 wrong, harm. 

*43 happen. 

951, 959 Antony may well be content with this arrangement since 
It leaves him the last word Speaking after Brutus, he soon undoes 
the whole effect of Brutus’s speech. 

957 Ude, course ; the metaphor of the sea’s ebb and flow. 

969 Itmbs, bodies ; the thought is suggested perhaps by the presence 
of Csesar’s body, cf too the curses of physical evil and ailment which 
Lear mvokes on Goneril, e g Lear, ii. 4 165, 166 Changes such as 
sons, minds, times (which lose the alliteration) seem needless 

963, 964 Histoncally true- From 44 B c to the battle of Actium 
31 B c Rome — ^i e not “the parts of Italy” alone but the whole empire 
from east to west — knew no peace, and when peace and settled govern- 
ment did come it was not under a republic The conspirators prevented 
Csesar from bemg ‘rex’: his heir became 'imperator ’ 

965. tn use, customary 

966 dreadful objects. Within a year Antony himself caused the 
head and hands of Cicero, one of his chief victims (iv 3 178), to be fixed 
on the fi’ont of the Rostra, from which Cicero had dehvered his great 
Philippic orations against Antony 

969 chok'd, being choked, fell, see 6 . 

970 CcesaYs spirit C£ IV. 3. 975—987, v. 3. 94—96, V. 
S- 50 

97X. At/, the goddess of mischief, a power that led men blindly into 
rash deeds CU King John, n 1.63, “An Ate, stimng him to blood and 
strife ” This was the original conception of Ate in Gredc mythology , 
afterwards she came to be regarded ns the power (cf. Nemesis) which 
punished rather than caused foolish action 

from hell, according to classical legend Ate was hurled from Olympus 
into hell by Zens because she had persuaded him into a rash act of 
which he afterwards repented ; cf. “the infernal Ate,” Much Ado About 
Nothing, II. I. 963. 
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»74 r-enarcKt; le al.er all Ocsat via br ‘Ij-j'-is dsatl 
thoagb foiled of the crown m life 

’73 Cj 7 “/few,” proclaim carnage end de*‘" c* -a *ee G 
tke (Ic^i cf •Saar, Tit. farame, sworn fire ; the r^e ap' 
cotirsing. in rcbich to “let slip ”is the lecb-'cal •£**n Ij' Lr -a'l '"g t 
grqrhoocds. CL Henry V. 1 chona, 6 — S . 

“at 1 Vee\ 

Leash’d in like boards, $''o_.d £m ae, swo»d and f 'e 
Cioitcb for enipIo]rsae'’t ” 

474 Tret, so that 

475 ccrr'cn r er, i e dead bodt-' . c;rr f, «e< G 

476 Otlemus CiTsar, the g^. rep’^ew o' C’C'.-t , a'‘ef'a-'« a 
EmiietoT Angnsti-s, Tio*n!ra'cfl tn Owat’s w^l as I s be r He w.s 
then at Apollonia in llljna wbitl er Casat had »£-' h’“i 141 r.c 
study wider Greelc masters. He d d rot rcalK co-'e to r,c“e * ’’ ^'av 

483 gnef , see G A charac.eria «r' -ri-r- t' r ■* 

(tn 4 S4. *t) alludes to Ar.'ots's weep-g o\tt C*s.js cc'i b-^'t 
4S6 Ita, halu, rests. 

4S9 He Rc'rt ef safety , perhaps rcpcait-g the 5 u" f' J 4 1 yS 
sjr age ttnn , ' that which proceeds from a i-a" . ae* " 
deed ' — Sefr-tdt ih » r^ , rt'etnng to “Inw tie pe-'“'e ’a»< 

(493) For th tr*!,/ twore definite than »•*£*} ct h .e, — . 

Scene 2 

SetaQa based oa Flntaicb 1 The ‘p'eed' o' n" ’u' 4. Th- 

ftjueral ora'ion of Antony o\ct the dead b<vl> o' Car''!, 'R^'n^i; > • ,, 
s'lined robe and »o«nd‘ be shows 'o l’'e C'owd j H e rr- „ * 
the will. 4 The ‘ nu.ir.j and tage’ of the ct-v' a^i"'* ?*’» 
conspirators. 5 Amral ofOcoiviusarJ f g*" of I ■' '-t a- ’ Cs „< 

Trt Fmtn, i e. the Femr- Rc-sru - , it's fn' '-i' cl sf » ' .'■« 
Fers ; in the I’ter titno of the ri.p-1 he clioi I r us o~ V — 

to distirguhh it from others It was a rj^ira-c>*'ar ‘p'ce o’ . ! 

«t acres 1*1 the hean of Kome saTO-rde-i b; g'c..’ p-” c ' . 
such as the Cum Fes'^ia where the S'"' e coni — •" y r"'. Ti c- 
assenbl ss were *'Cid in the Frru— a—* j-J c il , .r" 

there, ard f' was al oge''’er the g-c'l cc".'e tf Kr'"i"i ’ - " 
life The we'd is e< "jrec*ed w"S/*'- , 'o.’ c' d ’ 

I— «r bes Sxtrtct 5C ten PUtneh f.' i >-_->■ s ‘ h 

4 /orf rrf** "'-j, divide the ctov-d 

10 f(rr'"». /, st7>a*a*c’j r~- v*. t jHa' r», a> r 

i c f. 
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i« — 38 This speech of Brutus should be compared carefully with 
Antony’s (78 ei seq.) They are designed by Shakespeare to present 
strong contrasts: between prose and poetry; between reason to which 
the cold arguments of Brutus are addressed, and emotion on which the 
moving eloquence of Antony plays ; between the force of an abstract 
principle like patnotism and the influence of a personality like Csesat’s 
IVith r^rd to the bare curtness of the style of the speech Warburton 
thought that Shakespeare meant it to be an “ imitation of his (Brutus’s) 
famed laconic brevity,” to which Flutardi alludes As an example 
Plutarch quotes a letter which Brutus wrote . “Your councils be long, 
your doings be slow, consider the end ” (North, p. 107) 

rs lovers, close friends; cf 49, v. r 95 So in Psalm Ixxxviu 
iS, “ Lover and fnend hast thou put far from me " 

15. mine honour, i e. honourable name and reputation. 

16 unsure, judge ; see G. Note the purely intellectual tone of his 
address — “ censure,” “wisdom,” “judge,” no stimng of passions 
33. rude, uncivilised ; or * destitute of feeling ’ 

41 question; often used m the sense ‘ subject, matter,’ and so here 
= ‘ arcumstance ’ enrolled, recorded 

45 extenuate, imdervalued ; the ordmary sense is ‘ to palliate, make 
hght of’ (from Lat tenuis). 

43 enforced, emphasised, laid stress upon. Cf. Antony and Cleo 
patra, V. a 155, “We wall extenuate rather than enforced 

Enter Antony. Brutus had said to him “follow us” (ill. 1. *53) 

48 With this, 1 e. statement — ^‘with these words ’ 

54 Bring, escort j cf I. 3. i. 

55. a statue , see i 3 146. 

56, 57. Let him be Ccesar . crown’d tn Brutus No words could 
wdl be more dis'asteful to Brutus He has just told the citiaens that 
patnotism alone led him to “rise against Csesar,” and here he is treated 
as if he were an ambitious schemer who for his own advantage had struck 
down a nval The crowd all through ignore pnndples and care only 
for persons — ^now Pompey, now Cssar, now Brutus, now Antony — and 
their favour is readily transferred from the philosophic Brutus who does 
not understand them to the practical Antony who does, 

60 let me depart alone ; here be makes Ins third great mistake, via. 
m leaving Antony to say what he likes and have the last word. Antony 
sets himself to remove the impresaon left by the speech of Brutus, 
gradually wins the crowd over, and works them up into a blind rage 
of revenge against the conspirators. 
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the noon-ending iton in some places, eg in i 1 301 (see note there) 
As a role, / or e is merged in a following vowel 
84 -ivere, the subjunctive imphes doubt. 

8 s anru'er'd i/, paid for it 

87, SS At first these compliments are meant to please the crowd 
who will hear ** no harm " of Urutus (73) Later the praise is a test 
whether the> are changing, and then it becomes iromcal and serve' to 
infuriate them gainst the cdHspirators, cf 158 The repetition is meant 
to have an irntatiitg effect; cf Menenius’s taunts in Corw/anus, iv 6 

93, 94. Cf. I. t 37, where Marullus used the same argument, 
against Caesar He and Antony know the way to appeal to a crowd. 

94. iie gtntral coffert, the state treasury. 

100 — 101 See 1 1. 210—455 The Lttpercal, 1 e the feast of 

102 dtdrtfuse; yet “would fam have had it,” so Casca thought, 
108 to mourn, from mourning ; a gerund. 

III. there; pomting to the coffin ; cf 124. 

113 — T22. The citizens are already veenng round. One aspect of 
Jultut Ctssar is its representation of the fickleness of the people. Cf 
the crowd, misled by the Tribunes, in Ctmohsnus In each play the 
Roman plebs is treated too much *• as an Elizabethan mob ” — Boas 
1 19 abide ft, paj for it , as in lit r. 96. 

125. 'And none u so lowly as to pay him reverence.’ 

135. 136 He says enough to whet their curiosity but withholds the 
will till they ha\e been worked up to the highest pitch of excitement 
138. See II. 2 88, 89, note, napkins, handkerchiefs, see G 
147. Cf I. 1. 40, "You blocks, you stones.” 

150, 151 He take' care to let them know that they are Caesar’s 
heirs. Observe the slow deliberate rhjthm due to the use of mono- 
syllables Antony speaks m this drawling way so as to tantalize the 
crowd, whose impatience to hear the will increases every moment 
155 dershot tnystlj, gone too far 

158. The citizens hate changed round without knowing anjrthing 
definite ; they have only Antony’s word as to the contents of the will. 
169 hearse, coffin ; see G 
173 — 201 See Extract 28 from Plutarch 

173 Here the contrast between the two speakers — Brutus and 
Antony — ^becomes 1. eiy striking. Brutus urges the pnnciple of patnotism, 
Antony the personal merits of Cresar With the majon^ of men, since 
they act bj the heart not the head, a person will always prove a stronger 
motive than a pnnaple or theory; and so Anton) wins the day by 
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rettunding the people of past serricc* to the «;air, trroiic'“ 

their pity for him. Ohserve that the citizens have qe “e fargi ’t- 
Cicsar's ambition (over mhich Antonj passed as I'ghti> as po-Vc). a- i 
also the will 

177, Tkat day, oti the daj on uhich The great battle n v'- c> 
Cesar “overcame the Ktrs 1 " (the most wailihe Inbe c*' rorth w e.’C'n 
Gaol) was the battle of the ^nmbte, B c 57 Th" Ro’^an ert"^ al~'>' 
suSered terrible defeat and enaiped it mainlT bt the coo’ cess *- 1 co-,re,’e 
of Cesar himself In Plutarch’s aecoanl of Crsar’s campaign.* il i 
victory stands oat prominently, he says that the thwi.«givirps -ird 
rejoicings at Rome were such as had not been held “fo* arj vic*”y 
that was ever obtained’’ (North, p 6t) 

178 — 180 In particnlansmg the “rents’’ he d'nw*. of c'-tse on V t 
imagination he was not even present at the murder (ill 1 at, I'i) 

179 envteu!, maliaons. 

180 ‘atlt‘bt!r ed,\a byCec-.r.cf iS 5 

183 Wr, as though me V'l/, informed , cf 111 l 131 
185 en£t', favourite, his well-bdored an o’d tide of e~ lear*"'--!. 
Others interpret it ‘guardian spilt’, ef note on n i 

187,188. /rest unhrdat , <ce m. t ist ^ m; cTp'-s'ie, 

189 trailers', hiilierto “hono-nhle men ' 

191 tn fts r-artle Cf Plu’areVs decnp'ion of t’'» t“--’e* 
"when he [Cesar] saw Brute' with his swoH drawn in 1 ‘ h'o’ 
then he pulled his gown over h.s hend, a"d trade ro r" c te* s a" -c ’ 
bee Extract 23 (lines 59. 30) 

191 la'uf, see ll a 76 remfeys, cf lit 1 115 
19S dsnt impression s« G 

aoo, SOI Uncovering the bcu'v •'arrd'-'> di«‘',~ -el t v 
1117. frsiate pat/s personal gncvanco- erv Ca sat , c‘ \ » f*j, 
70 But he knew that Brutes did no’ set f'vm ji»-s. ’-a! .iiri 
S 7*1 7 ’) Gradea’ly An’ony has dropped ev>n t’ t p" e*'f c' 
keeping his promise not to • blairr'' (in 1 14 1) ihc eo'’<p rs 0*5. 
first he observed it nom.nallj, whi'e bres’ki-g it in »p r.'., 
aiS Scan ’do’l,' and ’ tl cv'rc,’ «ni ’hon'rab’e ' 
lat— 734 Of course itoncal, liu’ ihtv dn ro* sc* »r*T 

1 33 tf-aS tk.’x lr ~^ , via. ihat he 1' “ a p’a ' K — a- 
art sv/, intell’gence, so the a-’’ Toho (1633), t*-e 11* hat * - . 

3*9 330 C*’ ill, I ato a'sj Tc’-'m-l in T'* — ' , ; 

333, 33a ' -*-/ ’, who wc) ’d t-el, so t’'s* 

a« 5 — atfi tffz ’’ Seo Extract 57 £’”•3 1 i-'sic'’ 
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247. The drachma was the chief Greek silver com, worth about 
a French franc (loa^ Plutarch usually reckons in Greek money 
H CsesaFs will the amount bequeathed to each cihzen, viz. not 
quite ;^3, was given m sutertu (300), i e. Roman money Note 
that in the next Act (iv. i. 8, 9} Antony wants to cut down the 
legacies charged on the will As a matter of history, the payment of 
them fell to Octavius, since Antony seized and squandered much of the 
money left, by Caesar. 

554 On iJns side Really the gardens (“orchards”) were on the 
other side of the Tiber, i e. on thewestbank; almost the whole city of 
andent Rome (mclnding of course the Forum where Antony is speaking) 
lay on the east bank. Horace, Satires t. 9. 18, refers to these 
gardens — Tram Tthertm longe cuhat isyprepe Ceesarts hortos, note trans 
Ttbertm, ‘across the Tiber.' They were on the slope of the Jamcnlan 
hill The mistake as to their position was due to mistranslation of 
Plutarch by the French v/nter Amyot, North copied his error, and 
Shakespeare borrowed North’s veiy words See Extract 27 (last 4hnes). 

On this side, treated as a preposition like ‘mside,' ‘ outside,’ and so 
governing Tiber, 

eS5. //earww, sources of pleasure; cf. * pleasure-ground.' 

U57. Cf Cyntbeltne, III. i. ii, ict 

"There be many Caesars, 

Ere such another Juhus ” 

258 — 264 See Extract 29 from Plutarch 

^59 bum. “The Romans in the most ancient times buried their dead, 
though they also early adopted, to some extent, the custom of burning .. 
Burning, however, does not appear to have become general till the later 
times p e. the first centiuy B C,] of the repubhc" — Dictionary of 
Antiquities, 

in the holy place. Cf. North’s Plutarch, “They burnt it [Caesar’s 
body] m the midst of the most holy places" (p. iia). This “holy 
place ” was in the Forum, close to the temple of Vesta (the very heart 
of Roman religion). Augustus built a temple to Caesar, B C. 4a, on the 
site of the bunung. 

167. The prompt (but nnhistoncal, see lit. r. 976, note) arrival of 
Octavius hnks the next Act more closely to this, and also illustrates his 
decirion of character. See Extract 30, 

471. upon; ‘following upon’; so ‘just at the tight moment.’ 

473. him, some would read them, Le. people in general. 

475. probably, izatfre ^ mformabon about 
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Scene 3 

See Extract 31 from Plutarch 

The Scene ''e'ves to show how much Anton7h-ini-'’i-^t’ 'i— » 

and to lilsstrate farther the unfa\onrible a»pcct urder wh cJi >' aNt'jX 
depicts the crowd throughout. In the acting ^en ens cf t'-e j’-v ' e 
Scene is omitted From the point of we« of s.''ge eflet: the real cli'aax 
of the Act is at “what course thou wilt,” hne ?65 of the la^' ''cc-c, ar ! 
there the curtain usually falls 

1 unluckily f in an ill omened manner, i e so as to fo'e^.’-idiw 
misfortune A simpler reading would be the adjecave— u-> t 1 } 
tharj^t m} fantaiy, fill my imagination. 

3 no vitll, no wish 

10 directly, plainly, without quibbling; cf t. l. t* 

13 I^»« Ttw test, jott had bcs‘. Tlii' idiom rep'C'*-*' a*i 

impersonal construction changed into a per-onal T1 us “ / were I'C't ' 
{Cjmieltie, III 6 19) would in earlier Enghs’i hase l>cei '‘"“r wee 
best"=s*/a me it were liest • People mi'unders'ood th*t (») '■r a 

datiie, (a) the sentence was impersonal, and substitute'! / ’.'i I 

more correct The impersonal constructions so largely u'^sl f 0 ’ 
English were becoming less familiar to the Ch-ahc'lnrt. 

eo tear rte, get from me ; t tv- the old c>hic di’ive, tl c 
of which IS shown bj the context— here ‘/reri me ’ 

39 The poet was Ilelnns Onna, who'c ch'cf « ( an cp c c" ' 
Snyma, is mentionctl by Calallns {Cerrirn XC\ ) % ergil alsi tc^rrt to 

the poet in Eclopte IX. 35. 

33 Tror hn for kis keJ rtrtn Shakespeare las *1 •'it’ t 
pleasant touch ; there is no hint of it in Plutarcli 

39 turn hn gf,rt^, send him packing ; off with 1 'm 1 


ACT IV. 

Scene I 

Detaas bared oa PJatareh t The Cr“'’c —t* 1. t’ * 
Tnumsirs 9 Tbc Proscriptumv. 

llis'pncallj ihii ir'emevr to'’!. p’’Ct r"* si K’-- * * ‘f-i"- 
islaml in the nvei Rbcnui H'-r llcne*'ia t'l r ! ‘ i~*' ’ ' 
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November of 43 B c., i e more than eighteen monthb after the events 
recorded m the last Act 

I. pruked, 1 e marked on the list; see itl. 1. 116 

I Your brathety L. /Emilias Puttlus Lepidas “After the murder 
of Caesar. Paulus joined the senalonal party lie vras one of the 
senators who declared M Lepidus a public enemy, on account of his 
having joined Antony, and. accordingly, when the tnumviratc was 
formed, his name was set down first in the proscription list by hts own 
brother The soldiers, however, who were appointed to kill him, 
allowed him to escape.” — Classical Dietumary. 

4, 5 Plutarch mentions by name only three of those whose lives 
were proscribed at this conference* viz. Paulus, whom his brother 
Lepidus condemned; Cicero (iv. 3. lyS-i-iSo), whose death Antony 
insisted upon; and Lucius Caesar, an uncle of Antony Shakespeare 
may hai e forgotten the name of this third victim and his exact relation- 
ship to Antony, 1 e that he was an uncle, not nephew, and may have 
used the name Publius (it a. 108) simply because it was common 
6 damn, condemn; as he speaks he marks the list 
9 1 e avoid paymg all the legacies charge, expcase 

II worthleii devoid of merit ; see G 

This estimate of Lepidus is earned oni m Antony and Cleopatra 
(1608) , cf III 5 Similarly the references in Julius Oesar (cee t r. 
304, note) to Antony’s lore of pleasure anticipate Shakespeare’s 
representation of Antony in the later tragedy as a voluptuary 

14 threefold, alluding to Europe, Afnca, Asia. The Tnumvirs 
divided among themselves the provinces of the empire .\fier the 
battle of Philippi they made a second distnbution (b c 42} 

15, 16 That was your opmion of him, and yet you accepted hts 
vote (“ voice ”) as to who should be put to death ’ 

V} Scan /rareri/rKoi as four ^llables , cf 1.2 301 
The Proscnption at Rome was an official list of those whose lives were 
doomed and property was subject to confiscation After the publication 
of the list anybody might take the life of a proscribed person and receive 
his confiscated property as a reward The system owed its ongin to 
Sulla, 83 B c. This Proscnption in 43 b C. by the Tnumvirs was the 
second m Roman history. See Extract 32 (last 3 lines) from Plutarch 
19 these honours, 1 e. of drawing up the list of prosenbed persons 
and performing such-Iike unpopular offices 

30 slanderous loads, loaAs of s\a.nie:T% <£ I 3. 9, note 
33 business, scan as three syllables, according to its etymology 
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17. If son; as ©‘tea »a S’laie^peare. cf t‘'' » Pravt*. »« 

earth, as it is in heaven ” 

*9 /<^'‘ I <t reas-n 

30 scare, plenty, cf “store h no sj*e ” p’e"s 5 “o ’ a J Vh 

31 •utrtif, tam. atrf,Hy, s*r£i;ht 
34 iaile, measure, ^«^ee 

36 — 39 The gcaeral sense is — Lep dus i‘ i!»-ar« tie’,,- ’ t’ e t ~''<- 
he takes things np just when ertrjone eUe hx« gtit.re! rf iSen. »« 
content with the Jeavjngs of othe's asid aJwjji j." U**ng p-', 'e, 

37. rqected scrap' er/», leav rgs, tee G nehe’j'It? 

On objects, arts etc , a rea’ng which gise' 5sv>r te~t' ' _* tf r*‘si 
by some editors. TheohaW p'opote'i "On o* e-f wh tie ferf 
"On the scrips and f'ag''ients of thr'gs re.ec'rJ a- 1 '’c-p «e-i iv 
others" Stauntor (whosi the ‘Globe' eil'irs fo’lnn) jr-'p-' r' "O'! 
objects, arts” — a reading which pves the se'-c '■f'te a' T’’* '‘t’ I't a- i 
ts nearer to that of the Folio A prin'er, I s*>'>ni 5 h -t,, ~ • ea, Ir 

transpose the two sowels a ana e a" 1 print * e'v,tc ©'•s'* f-i' "el^e. 1, 
crts " Ko’e that arts sa'ls the me’nphor o' fee is 

39 le^n f-tt /aseten, Iwmn to 1< f»'’ i'’‘s'i'e « ‘h 1 i~i (t* -»*i 
quite ojt of fashion snth o'lie* peop'e) 

40. /npvry, athirqtobensi^ aswr 5'<“-s» s ir. 1 '^t G 
4l ttoo,i», cf It. 3 3 aS nr ^'v'. 1 i'-* 

43 allsarce league, 1 e. of thc'is'lve' -nd the » ' {p 

44 stre'ch'i} v.sel to the fJl Tto’ sMt e’er ly t>» 

printer Mai,' e added tc tf-e ut'~'f’, to C" • , e !*'•■ fr"* 

45 freie^t'y, cJ IJl I l4t stt in curnl ff— < f i*>* "''oir 
47. ensu -re , met. coprl with. 

48,49 A me.-j ‘ or fro"! Iv'-r lia t'r- C‘ ." 'f’’ t 7 i* 
’•Thes have tied me to a '*->c, ( c»-"'t • i 
II j’. l'c*'li*.r I ri»' fh'".' 

Ay V, Irarket! at, see G. 

51. ml’ eris ef, i deal of 

Scone ? 

The retisncler of ’**e sc‘i.''~ 0'' t’ r j 'rr is ‘t r s v<”'7 o' t~—> 

ni tdet by the oic“h’'on a" ! dei*'-s t ' *■ •e'v, - tr , 

gone to t’ e hrst a^d co'Ier’e'i tro-i,-" A' i.‘ > < 

Hie seen •'■enf t it jrs" 'rirr* fr, -n 1 * n s ' 

H' >ai ii*ar *. i-e’ ' crA'.t'li"' a- t* r t 

‘lace-'ot-iv where t’'t bi" c i» t'^g** 


1 ( 
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[act IV. 


Sardu, the ancient capital of Lydia The Chnstian community at 
Sardis vms one of the seven Churches to urhich St John addressed The 
Revelation ; cf chaptets 1. (verse ii) and iu. 

y. ‘ Either through some change in himself, or by the ill conduct 
of his officers ’ For change Warbnrton proposed charge =commaxii 

8 worthy, well founded ‘ Good cause.’ 

10 satufied, cf. ill. i. 141. 

IS. fidl of regard, worthy of all esteem; c£ ill. i. 224. 

13. doubted, echoing “ I do not doubt” in line ro. 

14. resolrPd, cf. III. i. 131. 

16 familiar instances, proofs of familiarity; see i. 2. 9, note. 
For the sense of instance cf. Much Ado About Nothing, ir. 2. 42, 
“They will scarcely believe this without trial: offer them instances ” 

21. enforced ceremony, constrained civility. 

22 no tricks in, nothing artificial about 

23. hollow, insincere, hot at hand, ‘'fiery as long as they are led 
by the hand, not mounted and managed with the rem and spur” — 
Schmidt See Henry VIII. v. 3. 21 — 24 Plutarch is very fond of meta- 
phors etc. drawn from horsemanship and the chase 24. mettle, see G 

26 fall, for the transitive use, ‘ let fall, drop,’ cf. Lucrece, 1551, 
“For evezy tear he falls a Trojan bleeds ” 

37. brother} cf- II i. 70, note. 

40 sober form, calm demeanour. 

41 content, calm 

42 grifs, grievances, cf III. 2 217. Brutus knows the fierce 
temper of Cassius and does not wish to have a quarrel (such as ensues) 
before their soldiers 

46 enlarge, give vent to. 

48 their charges, the troops under their command. 

50, 52 The Folio has Lucilius in line 50, and m Ime 52 reads 
'Let Lucius and Titmius guard oar doore.” The objection to the 
Folio text IS twofold — x. Lualius will scarcely scan in Ime 50, unless 
we make the verse an Alexandnne (six feet); 2. it is not likely that the 
servant-boy Lucius would be assoaated with the officer Titmius — 
rather, Ime 139 shows that the two officers, Lucilius and Titmius, 
were told off to guard the tent-door of their commander, a duty 
na’urally assigned to officers; also, as Cassius sent his servant Pmdarus 
with the message to his troops, so Brutus would send hts servant Luaus 
on a similar errand. For these reasons it is thought that the pnnter 
simply transposed the names Liuius and Lucilius in 50 and 52, his eye 
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catching the <^^:ond line of the J then rtj'rete'l It’ f' •' 

eo to complete the scansion of ;j 
5*, Titujus, seel i H7. 


Scene 3 

DetaUe tn«a on Plutarch 1 T'c lii'pjte lie'-e-n IV •„ 
Cassius with reference to Lucius Ptih i lie c*tj tf tie 
3 Portta's death < The Appantion 

This Scene hnngs further into relief the d "’r’x-rc b**ne<* 
characters of Brutus and Oissiu«, and the co"'e^ '-n' i*~p-i ' ’ U 
their working together Tlicy had onlv hcen t-i >-(1 f.'r 1 rv'"": 
the murder of Caesar 
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[ACT IV 


36 Have mind upon, take thought for. health, safety 

37 slight, cf “a slight unmentable man,” rv. i n. 

39 your rash choler. Cf Plntarch’s descnpbon of Cassius “a 
hot, choleric, and cruel man” “Very skilful in wars, but otherwise 
marvellous choleric ” Cf. Ime 43, “how cholenc you are.” 

44, 45 I , emphatic , contrasted with “slaves,” “bondmen.” 

45 observe, pay heed to ; or ‘treat with deference ’ 

46, 47. testy ! see G spleen , fit of passion 
54 noble , so the Folio ; needlessly changed by some editors to 
abler because of what Cassius said above, line 31. 

56 Cassius might truly have said “a better soldier,” witness the 
blunders that Brutus makes in the battle (v. 3. 5 — 8) 

58 1 e even Caesar himself would not have dared mmfd, angered. 

64 that , understand utkteh 

69 respect not, do not trouble about. 

70 dented, refused ; O. F. denier, Lat denegart. 

As Brutus had been ready to take money from Cassius, it was 
scarcely fair to reproach him (9 — 18) with raising it by improper means, 
and to contrast his own more scrupulous conduct — Boas 

74, 75. hard, cf A Midsummer-Nigkt's Dream, v 74, "Hard~ 
handed men that work m Athens here ” indirection, dishonesty; see G 
79> 80 so covetous to, 1 e. so covetous as to 
rascal counters, worthless corns , see both words in the * Glossary ’ 
84,85. he. that brought my answer , vu Lucihus (iv 3 I3> 14) 
83 rtv'd, cf I 3 6. 

86 bear, bear with mJirmUtes, weaknesses, viz of character 
94 Olympus ; see in. i 74, note. 

94 alone , qualifj'ing Cassius 

97 Cheik’d, rebuked, chidden ; cf 4 Henry IV in i 68, “check’d 
and rated b} Northumberland ” 

98. conn'd, learnt , see G by rote, by heart , see G. 

100. There ; offenng Brutus a dagger 

104 Ptutud , the I St Folio has Pluto's The identification of 
Plutus, the god of nches (Gk r\oirrof, wealth), with Pluto, the god of 
the nether world, occurs in classical writers, and their names are the 
same in origin Elizabethan writers often identify the two deities; 
cf. Webster, Duchess of Malp, III. 4, "Pluto, the god of nches ” 
103 Jf that, cf “when that,” in 4 96, “lest that,” in. i. 94. 

108 It, your anger scope, vent, free play. 

109 ‘Insult commg from yon shall seem mere capnce.' 
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tio, III Brjlcs T-e^.'V, thii hs is as gt i'!r as a !j—b, j ’ ^ j 

anger is bat a momentary fasb 

III riucf trfcTctJ, «'te!) tnH 

tl4 rnr'K arS Isugkitr , cf ml a* Rr- 4^ — te 

115 llosJ, pa-ssion, ar:;er t-xe'> f 'gaisr ‘mi 

subjects reahi form < rt idea /i— , Ca« -s 

Enttr Poel, nr. “one Ma'ccs Phao-i..i «ee trttzcX !t 
iM This 'Poe* quoleiJ to t* eivrop;''ersli aco., *; f-'ra /"i - * 

North giies a rough translation o' the co-p'e*. a^d '!'-aV“ ; .«'t 

quoLCS the second hoe of N< rth’s rerde""g 
'33 O'”"' felloT, «■••' G 

136 ‘1 «nli twar with his vcSims w' e' *'z eh''.. ei '* • rj-*f i —• • 

«'7* '3S rhymi-'g »ec G i* . e— > e- . i 

like ‘fellow ’ Lit one w*'o takes Inta'l, ic c -s'* w- h f-.'rr' 
Icurs-^/aruj) “ FarnJ’art’i I ree-ls CC"vcrr, '* (a drp - • rg p'vir *t 
145, 14I) Cas.s’us, I'^eirg igno'art of Portia's <*e.t*i. i* s-rj" »*’ *• 
Bm'us's last woidi ard at the emo'ion he ' a» ih-'w.', co- -art t > h > 
orJitarv compo«»re (cf especially III 1 ?j — J4) tr i *■> I* e 'r. 'h -g t *■ 
his jihilosoph) • Fo* Brutt.s was a Sto e, af'i Sto nen »- e ’ra'p! 
snppics'ion of the emo'jons (a^af » a) ard a doe 1 re cf c“ 'a ."ee a" ’ 
forti.ude, leaching that the only j."-! 1$ Vu ee or ‘'nj:'* nxf--'/' 
which makes a nan «-jtenor to pa n na* a'l t’-e "gT’»'» ' a^d ax i*” s 
of life S'rieily, sorrow esen a* Portia’s de-.*i ~ t ’’etoa 
S oic. frt f’a t, giie in, ne'd to 

15a t/'T, thu.gh in ti'-ie^ce-ce of , liTra'ir, f'l’ni'T'" e,. - ' 

/n/ort'er ef unaMe to beat , we .'■'niM r*;.';' !»-«, ‘ rr • Tl * i '.rt: 
tar syntax 'ef -cts •! e « ro"g e ni nn o' the tp'-ile' (Crs V ' 

1114. t-are, as tho..,h he*-3j w- 'e- ' O. »t _sc' « A' '■r," 
tfs *J* ‘Foi .ivr’l e wi’h 'hi. c' ' i-r — * 

he news that Oc an-i « i'' A"‘r’-r 3 c »o i c i“ ' » T ' 

'cntcree i' a j I'c-the*!' 

i*» l I t/ ••cn’ei sf a rt-rt. S' fc' ■ | t , • < 

lirc-t l>ncrr ed' (.era c, Irt* •'Ic'”’' h '» i v'r' 

ro ' (sic G ) o e-”' ‘r ad', " /,*a— ir t, 5, ,• i* i.-' ’ i ' < >, . s 
in hei ind'csi 

Iff) rtr-i - JTre J>r- Ext'set I* f— ; .i i.,...,., 
v“ie acco- Portia i-rtiir- I a - i , „i ' /-.-j 

the tC'-'lt of the liartle o' 1 1 ^ 

iftj *.i, ir V' ' “ d e^ii, 

ita /.rt-e', ai n d t'cj'.r-l 
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170 exptditwn ; used by Shakespeare of the mardi of an army , cf. 
Richard III IV 4 136, “ Who intercepts my expediuon?” 
jyi of the selfsame tmoiir, to the same effect 
173 proscription ; see iv. 1. 17, note, bills if oiitlaxoiy, lists of 
the names of persons 'proscribed'; cf. North’s Plutarch, "After 
that, these three, Octavius Caesar, Antonins and Lepidus did set up 
bills of proscription and outlawry, condemning two hundred of the 
noblest men of Home to suffer death, and among that number Cicero 
was one” (p ia8) 

178 Cuero Antony hated Cicero for the orations against 

himself, and an equally bitter enemy was Antony’s wife Fulvia, the 
widow of Clodius (whom Cicero had denounced often and 1 ^ whom he 
was driven into exile) On the indignity which Antony inflicted upon 
Cicero after death, see III. 1. a66, note 

184 Nothing, Afessala. Perhaps Brutus dissembles thus because 
he cherishes a faint hope that after all Portia is not dead — that the report 
which reached him was false and that Messala has later tidings of her 
being alive Cf his question, " hear you aught of her?” 

187 as you are a Roman, the most solemn of appeals in the ejes 
of Brutus, cf n I. lus. 

191. once, 'some da> ' 

194 this, I e the power of "endunng losses " calmly, in art, in 
theory , tefemng, I think, to the Epicurean philosophy (sec v i 77), 
which inculcated the maxim, eequam memento rebus in arduis | servare 
mentem 

196 our work alive, the work that awaits ns the Iivmg. Brutus 
wants to cut short the conversation about Portia’s death. 

197 presently, cC IV. i 45 

200, 201 waste, spend offetue, harm 

203 of farce, zommatiy perforce; 'necessarily.' 

206. contribution, support for the army, in money and supphes 
209. new-added, with additions to theu forces , some editors change 
to new-aided. 

212 I. e. having these people behind ns 

214 tried the utmost of, got as much out of them as can be got, 

220 omitted, not taken advantage of their, i e. “of men” (218} 
A parallel to this famous passage is The Tempest, i. 2 181 — 184. 

221. hound in, confined to. 

222. such; 1 e. such as he has just descnbed — “at the flobd ” 

224. 0i<r ventures, all that we have hazarded In Shakespeare 
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rtnfurt is spicn!!} c-cil of ‘that ‘icS s‘ s'”- r- \ - s 

Carnes on the tnenjihor m “ti 'e,' "^oja^e.' e’c. I- ‘r- 
1 1! ice, 1 I ai. Antonio’s ships oal a” ‘ii ’”e c* ' 'fu's- 
ai5 It'e eurst'iej , Cassias and hi« - r{ ' a"'-> 

Scan alet like ’/n-j/ for Ti * '*'> » 

• Philip/r’ ts extra. 

ij 6 Cf T! t Merry W\- ei cf H tri f, W ^ 30 ,e 
>Lt there s-iil nat ti'oj thi* <• ' - 

In t/fr' ef 1 to wnlk hj t’ s Uciae s . ’ 

dfp, an •'djecli\c-=no„n is frc<jt.e"l in •' es^'.^stc 
ssS H'/icf-, i.eces«uj > s-t ' v n a r » as 

159 tfisay, s.s no'e on “todo,* 11 t yt' 

2;>6 A: *15 trin^ i) vc" , it is all pa t (1 e the r <’ _'c' 

341 /«<••', l>>), cf a''>9 'rd see G 'r' ^ 'r* ' > ‘ 

being kept awake , cf Lci-r.n i 17;, ■•"!! wc’ ■) ” lot «' ’ 
etf-er a plural , sec G 

849 Sc p/e Sfjcu , sfc lit I 140, r >‘e n- f * 

asa Cf Jsorih’s /<.'/<ir<'‘,p it6 '*Afcr!c[I ai _ jt 1 ’ ’> i ' 

alilllcaflcr supjicr, he 'pe 1. all lh“ft t‘*l'r il 1 1 it’ ' 
weigh'iC'l causes [i e nu'st i-i}''* -nt -s, 'j - * • tci I ' a ' ~ 
order for them, if he ha I an% kis«tc Icf. 1 1*-, 1 e v> ' -r i 
till the third invcli o' the 'light ’ Tl c dc ’ 1 1 a 'V! • s s. .n-v . r 
in helping to emp! *s 'C tie fac* t' *t l>t.t_< t tc ’> a » 
plulosop'ier, not a rnn of-c'ioa 

aj5 nit'/, e'ea "ker'tal 1 ssa i- t’l,’' s -V-'a /S'. ,a 
,) III e sra ai,a - Uf .11; <<) 1 ut’ s 1 ' »fil 'r- 

JS'uu', ii«i ' air'. Tins irtroh --a of r- a (s t": 1 r 

riiitaicl ) ts desi^ntd 1) b''lej'--n. ui p s r t - t 

niilstowlr f Hows , 1* re-'oacs il e I ", -c - e' < 1 ' ! ' 

hi the disp ic htiwcea I’"!! 1 Ca" ■- •-* . ! ' t ' ' i 

pi ns Music s-c IS •* e IT >' 1 1' r' I • » I- ‘a - j • ' 

ao's Ihe r r 'll t s O’" a b* *'■ ' i* ' ' r • ^ - 1 

his 1 ^ iia! s'-tT ("n cc ) n • ~ of ' ~ ' •> r; - - , 

t.r> t 1 4 44 ii’ so,' re i.- « • 1 • i-t- 

‘I'l'f's h,'" ’-'iv' -- *r 

X'l-cs'e' "'1 c 's S' ' 

If., tf, s* * 4 ” , . 

a7e • i , 1 c ' 'o * p ; - tl * ' r \ • ' 

( • 1) h • isf I ,»> tl- ' r a • T • 

171 J I'-t 1 ' , t ' . It' tv, r ' .1 » 
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tAe Ghost of Casar Contrast Plutardt, Extracts 36, 37. 

»75 llrM ill tku taper hums I Suggested by Plutarch's words 
"the light of the lamp waxed very dim” (p, 103) That lights 
“grow dim” or “bum blue” at the approach of spints is a very ancient 
superstition Compare the famous Scene (3) in Richard III Act v., 
where the ghosts appear to Richard on the night before the battle of 
Boswortb Field, and " the lights bum blue” (184) in his tent 

aSo Cf Plutarch’s account how the Vision “ at the first made him 
marvellously afraid.” r/are, stand on end, see G 
aSa. evil spirit, ill 'Genius’ or angel (Kaso5al/iuj>); cf. II. i. 66 
“ The ghost of Csesar (designated by Plutarch only the *evill spirit’ of 
Brutus) serves as a land of visible symbol of the vast posthumous power 
of the Dictator " — Dovoden 

308. i.e. send on his troops early m advance of ouis. 

ACT V. 

Scene 1. 

Details based on Plutarch i The conversation of Cassius with 
Messala (70 — 9a) a The omens of the “two mighty eagles” and of 
the "ravens, crous, and kites” 3 The allusions to (^to and self- 
inflicted death (See also the notes on 14, 77 ) 

Philippi , in the east of Macedonia, on the borders of Thrace ; called 
after its founder, Phibp of Macedon (lived b c.- 38a — ^336) Philippi 
was the first place in Europe where St Paul preached (ad. 53) the 
gospel — Aetsxn ii, la. 

I our hopes; he means ‘w/y hopes’ answered, fulfilled. Note 
often how ed following r \>eais a stress (weak) , cf II i. ao8. III. a 7, 10 
4, 5. battles, forces. warn, summon, i.e to battle 

7 bosoms, secrets 

8, 9 1 e. they would like to keep out of our way still. 

10 The phrase fearful bravery, ‘timorous courage,’ is a sort of o:y- 
moron (the combination of two words which really connote opposite 
ideas, a literary figure of speech much used by classical writers) Some 
editors take bravery— \stvistAa, ne a false display of courage 
face, boldness , cf * to put a bold face on things ’ 

14 Their bloody sign of battle, Cf. North’s “ the signal of 
battle was set out in Brutus’ and Cassius’ camp, which was an arming 
scarlet coat” (p 139). 
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ty. earn fald, level gT>ari 

19 cross, thwart, irgcnt, decwjve isoatrt, era « 

90 do so; probab’ys:*! will do as yoa vnsS ' vn *tsVe t’"* 
Octavios, we 1 now, djd command the left Ks* t-z et- 

plain, '1 do not want to thwart joa, s*ill I shall ro what 1 «• ’, v • f * 
the>-f^’ According to Plntarch, a disa^reemeat of tl i hi - 3 I c - '*p 
between Brotos and CassitiS, and Shahcspea-e may hase t*a-» »r-r’ 
It to the opposite generals so as to illn'tnte the s'r—t •-’f a' " »- 
character of Octarras, by rep-esentipg that m *p te of y-.'*' t-* w ’ t • 
yield to Antony 
ar. /or/5 f 'cs G 

9 * attmerer t^nref’ar^c,ve let theta c''arge hrst 
50 /ttj 'ur tai s/relcs, when 3roa are deal -g b" ' ‘tr. i.ts. 

39 Apparently this detail ts no* histo*ical 
33 lie seems to mean, 'We have still to see w'-a* s 0.. c-- <1 < r , ■ 
fighter’; ef the similar taunt in the speech of I’r- ..s — .>*■ ?» 

*»e hase vet to see which siae joa will t'he’, a rr,, — t 

Antony 

ere, the se-b is attracted to the pljial a ' er m s c'l 
34, 35 t e as for yoar words, tl cv a-e sire- er t*"n --r 
allnsion to the cfiect of Antony’s fapc*a 1 onslm- on l'-» e i r t 

//) Vo / in Sicily , famous for Its 1 o-ey 5 -e i /rrr-i /»' . • <• 
and cf Drjden. Ahalc"^ crJ Aeht'^hs', 695 fo; 

"Few words he said, b-’ easy t’ o t ‘ ‘ 

More stow than Hybla-dtops — d fj- > — ^'r *n ” 

39 — 49 Cf III I 3; — Ts. sshrre Mfr’l"' V— e’« o t ' »'■ 

Cnssius, a-d last Brutes dsQ^s . s-e lit 1 te; r-'e 

«l. f^VL-n'd iiie knin-s , cf ’’Isasc spa- rl ''sr- "g,’ *14* 

.43, 44 See the dc»crp ion of 'he —r-n’e-, ttt i ;» 

45—47 Cass,us refers to his ct'emp's to o 'r n. -t ^ 
spanrg Anthon) ; see rote tn II 1. t}*' 

4S /V s'stsr, to b_s -ess ' le’ cs gc to '< 'V ’ 

*9 7 ?e /npy ti l’’e y-” rg oar a y-- ^ m • > l' - f- ' <~ 

redder dr'* le dtopt of blooj 

59 yr' «/ I e i-to i‘s s^^-'b 

55 "rtf-- r- -'1 . sothe is'i Fo’ ■< 4 *^' 

or - ') 1* e ml r-.'n'>c'' (sca--^ ” ’■> 1 ' ’’t' ' * t » « 

o' t-e*nf 'V i*- t"’ '» C'.p-* - s part, b« w- -e-’ - t o ti' ' ' 

54 tl ie.ti a-o 1 e' C— sa- {»' ! 1— -»r' < 
1’ e trai'O's w’"' > ew l* e f) ca’o' I*- “> ' I' ^ ' 

; c 
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“ another Caesar ’’) will either avenge Caesar, or himself pensh in the 
effort and thus “ add ” to the bloodshed of the conspirators. 

57. So I kept, he refers to “ thou canst not die ” 

59, 60 itraxn, family, 1 e. the Juba gens into which Octavius had 
been adopted by Caesar, honourable , used adverbially 

61. peemshf silly , see G schoolboy , Octavius was twenty-one. 
How completely history falsified this contemptuous estimate of Octavius 
(the great emperor Augustus) ! 

63 a masker a reaeller. See I. 3 304, note 
63 Old Cassius still, 1 e the same as ever, not changed at all. 
That he is ' waspish ’ and sharp-tongued we saw in the dispute (iv 3). 
66 stomachs, mclination; nnplymg ‘courage, spint.’ 

67, 68. Cf Macbeth, v 5 51, 53 on the hazard, at stake. 

71 — 89 See Extracts 38, 39 from Plutarch 
71 <u voy ifay;asingle phrase=:‘on thisnc;yday ' Formerly 
as was combined thus with adverbs and adverbial phrases of tune, e g 
‘as then,’ ‘as now,’ ‘as three years ago,’ ‘as yet’ (the only one still 
used) Cf. Ascham’s Letters (1531}, “The prince of Spain, which as 
to-morrow should have gone to Italy” So in the ‘Collect’ for Christmas 
Day (“Of at this time to be bom”) and in that for Whitsunday The 
as seems to have had a restnehve force, which may be rendered by 
emphasising the next word with which it is combined, e g “this very day ” 
74 — 77 Abbott draws various distinctions between thou and 

you in Shakespeare, among them this: that thou is “the rhetorical," 
and you " the conversational ” pronoun So here. Cassius, addressing 
Messala in a rhetoncal, impressive styl^ says “ be tkeu ’’ ; but to 
continue thus would be rather stilted, hence he soon slips into an easier 
style — “ You know.” 

75 As Fompey was An allusion to the campaign of 48 b c., which 
ended in the battle of Pharsaha in Thessalus Knowing that Csesar’s 
troops w ere veterans while most of his own were inexpenenced, Pompey 
w ished to avoid a decisive battle and to wear out the enemy , but his 
followers were impatient and practically forced him to fight. The 
complete defeat at Pharsalus was the result. 

77. held Epicurus strong, believed strongly m his philosophy 
Cf North’s Plutarch, “Cassius being in opinion an Epicurean” 
(P 136) 

78. I change my mind Omens are supposed to be warnings sent 
by some supernatural power , Cassius had not believed in them hitherto, 
because the Epicureans held that the world was not ruled by any super- 
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natard power the gods, they thoaght, tool, no ^^lete^^ jti t » i> 
and chance alone was supreme. Also, the tp curta-v b- irreJ tJji' 
the senses mislead and that therefore men arr mcrelj- deceieed wbn 
they thinl. they see or hear some'hing tnys*enn_s, 

80—84 Cenutg’, as ve came, supply the proroai frr"i .-j- 
ensign ” /armensferertut (the we'd in No"! ) fi . i.-oro,<-> 
consorted, accompanied. A silver or bronie fig- re of an eagl* »»■ e- 
a long staff, was the chief stan.'ard (i c **e-t n ’ *el of a Ko— 1- 
legion Hence to the Romans the bird syml'o’iieii \ c'cty a-d t'-t 
fact that the *' two mighty eagles” abandoned the am) wo-’ ’ ri’uta Ir 
be regarded as an omen of defeat 

85 steals, places, see G rarer , prove'hta!’) a I nl f>*' 1 1 1 - <■' 
like the owl (t 3 afi) tress , a bird o' pte\, as is the t t he* ti.- 
assembling of birds of prey cf Par- 'it' Let', x s;i — i<r. w''»>e 
Death, rejoicing to hear that Man Is doomed to die an ' t' =s !«-f>'“-e 
his quarry , IS compared with “a foeV. of ravc-'>-s f-'w!' w' J, 1 rs 
towards armies encamped, in an'iajuiio- o' ln'dc 

yuhus Cesar is a tragedy of s.grs a-J o— cr' of d'ra—j s-l p*r 
moritnms, beyond any other of Shakesjieare’s p’aj-a Th t ro e ru- 1 all 
through, as a sort of expression ol that ro on of “ ha*e ' wh ch «r p" 
in Car-a.r'sspeech (tt.a ut^sh) I.t' atht'rt>cgMvc'*\- cali'ca hr---— 
Shakespeare s use of U in t':t« c'a ' c-l p — e No <’(- ' 1 e »a« 

influenced In riutarch's [re\ fo' “ evctywl c'c i- In" '* l-v war r* 
loth narrvlive and co-iinen* voj f-vt a c .*•*'— o' l«-’ •' t- >, 
portents, and ghosts Deaih and < i..-v e- ) an ' vi-— r 

rcrer come wnlhoal forcwamirg No* o-'v tich 'r * t''-' r«e-’ ’-r:* 
al*o after It, occur these viTCpa he* -- 1 fitorli--* -i i i> - < ’ -r w ^ 
And thi' belief in m i. isccn wor'd n con-j: t' •• r t • 

wo-ld and mm'saflir' f-’i vc-t (.f 11 * f < ; ' *5) i- - * *- 
ntes and ce c— otc*. {W m ’> -.1-) 
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JULIUS CiESAR. 


[ACT V 

There seems to be some contradiction between this speech (loi — 108) 
and Brutus’s next (i 1 1 — 1 1 3) : for first he says that he blamed Cato for des- 
troying himself and clearly implies that ht will act difierently — await his 
fate bravely ; and then he says that if defeated, he vnU do what Cato 
did. Possibly the contradiction is to be explained by sadden change of 
opinion : “ Brutus is at first inclined to wait patiently for better tunes, 
but is roused by the idea of being 'led m triumph,’ to which he will 
never submit” — RtUon But Brutus is too calm to be mo\ed thus by 
any sudden gust of feeling. I cannot hdp thinkmg that there tt some 
confusion in the passage and that Shakespeare has fallen into it through 
following North’s Plutarch too closely. What Plutarch really makes 
Brutus say amounts to this * 'when I was youi^ and inexperienced 1 
blamed Cato for his self-destrucbon ■ ncno I thmk differently : if we 
fail, I shall kdl myself.’ That is, he does mean, in case of defeat, to 
imitate Cato, and says so In the earher editions of North’s translation 
the passage (see Extract 40 ) is given m a confused way : whence, I 
believe, Shakespeare’s confusion 

loi. that philosophy ; probably Shakespeare meant the Stoic philo- 
sophy (see IV. 3 14s, note), which, however, did recognise the lawfulness 
ofsuiode under certam conditions, cf Paradise Regained, W 300 — 306 

loa. Cate, Marcus Cato j hved 95 — 46 b c He sided with Pompey 
against Csesar, went to Afnca after the battle of Pharsaha, and in 46 B.C. 
committed suiade (see v. 3 89, note) at Utica, to avoid falhng into the 
hands of Caesar. From the place of his death he was called Cate 
Utuensu. He is the hero of Addison’s tragedy Cato 

105, 106. to prevent the time, to forestall the allotted span of life , 
implymg ‘to cut it short.’ 

107. To stay the providence, to await the dispensation of. 

109, no. Cf. I. 1. 38, 39 Thorough; see G. 

113. bears, has, possesses; cf n. i. leo, 137. 

114. that worh, viz. of destrojing the power of Caesar, to avenge 
uhom Octavius and Antony have come. 

Scene 2. 

Alarums; noise of mstruments summoning to the fight , see G. 

1. bills, written papers. Cf. North’s Plutarch, “ Brutus sent little 
bills to the colonels and captains of private bands, m the which he 
wrote the word of the battle” (pp 140, 141) 

4 cold demeanour, a half-hearted bearing. 

3 push, attack, onslaught. 



sc 111.] 


NOTES. 


1 


Scene 3 

Details liascd oa Flutaxch. i. T!ie de*--: of t*c>~p c- 
Cassius and hss resreat lo the hJlL 9 The tr4**aiLe r— *e I j I j-l 
in thiohing that Titinics was cap'ured by the f c"iv 3 T* <• I'e 
of Caastos and TiUnitts 4 The lamcrt of Iin.t.s o\e' C~’' 

3 enn^, ensign bearer. 

4. I tlna tht imiri Plutarch c-U »ars tl-'* C*'* » "" 

standard (cL “did take 1/”) from “cue of the cn'i^- ’'-a i.-'- *’■■• J" 
and planted it firm at his own fe*t ‘'cc Extract 41 {fi* 4 1 

S — 8 According to Plutarch, the ttwyt U''(’et Pravs dtcie I 
the left wing of the cnenr and cap tret' ther cs-,* i' c'- ! 
proceeded to plunder, in‘ rn’ of go -g imm-c a tK lo i'-- ai ' of C*' 
who w~is in difficulties 



ISO JULIUS CvESAR [ACT V. 

slew himself with the same sword with the which he struck Cxsar” 
Note how anything vivid and picturesque in Plutarch is seized upon un> 
erzingly by Shakespeare 

41. /rcentarfsifreedman, a slave who has been 'manumitted ' 

43 AtUs, the plural was used in a singular sense 

47 not so, not by such means, viz. as killing his master 

5 1 change, exchange . victory m one wmg, defeat m the other. 

61 to night, 1 e. into darkness. 

65 mistrust, doubt. 

66 success, see G 

67. Error, hfelancholj^ s child, so called because despondency often 
leads to misunderstandings and needless doubts and fears. 

68. apt, ready to receive false impressions. . 

69 concetti d, the metaphor of “ birth," 70 
71 But ktlFst, without killing 

81 — 85 Cf. North’s Plutarch, p 143* “They [the troops of 

Cassius] might see Titinmus crowned with a garland of tnumph, 
who came with great speed unto Cassius," 1 e riding back from the 
“horsemen” whom Pmdarus mistook for troops of the enemy (e8 — 3a) 
8a wreath of mctory, a favounte phrase of Elizabethan writers, 
cf 3 Henry VI. V 3 a, “ And we are graced with wreaths of victory." 
84 For the scansion miscdnstrtld, cf 1 a. 45 
83 hold thee, there, look youl hold, an mteiqection as in I. 3 
rry thee, an ethic dative. Cf. Alls Well That Ends Well, iv. 5. 46, 
“ Hold thee, there’s my purse " 

88 haw I regarded, what regard I had for 

89 a RotiMn’s part, 1 e selF-destmction, so as not to outlive 
defeat and fall mto the enemy’s power Cf Macbeth, V 8 r, a, "Why 
should 1 play the Roman fool, and die On mine own sword?" 

94—96 Cf Antony’s prophecy Hi i. 859 — ays, and contrast 
Brutus’s previous behef that the conspirators could “ come by Csesar’s 
spint ’’ “ No one of them that struck him died a natural death ” 

96 in, mto proper, own , see G. Here it emphasises "our own ’’ 

97 whether, scan whder, cf. I. i. 66 crowtfd , see 85 — 87. 

99 Refemng to Cassius the last, so the rst Folio, some editors 
change to “ thou last.” A needless change in any case, and improbable, 
because Plutarch’s words are, “he [Brutus] lamented the death of 
Cassius, callmg him the last of all the Romans ” See Extract 43 . 
tor Fellow, equal, moe, more; see G 
103 pnd time, i e to " pa/’’ his tears to Cassius. 



NOTES 


&C. IV 3 


I 


IO+- TT-ascs , an island tr tLc •?4;caa, n't tie Cft^’ of T>»-ce, 
famous for its gold nnnes 

io» funtrcts, singul’j in «envr; he*c SbaV.es, >t.\Tr Uv«-s t’ c { ’ -al 
fonn because Uie passage in Plutarch nus n."n sg m bts n I j‘ ^ 
in I *3© he had funrrai Sin'ilail> he uses IxilL rj"' a. (t-i'<e t' 
and rtufltals in the same sense. 

106 JUfori/rrt, discourage , <ee G 

107- jreuf^ Cele, sen of Ca‘> Litem"} (‘te v 1 loi;, - »■» 

broiher of Portia, 

loS Ijoheo, mentioned b) Plutarch as o-e of l’'e 's 

/Zc'iMS, perhaps the! tibune who jj>,>cared in Ac 1 ^re-e 1 TJerwfc 
slain in the battle befoic "he ejes t/ nTUtt.s tNorth > /.n a» *, j 1 je 

ejr tattle} 1 c forces , as in s 1 4 

109 'Tit ttrre a'eleii Th.s is 'ca'ce’r co“»jfcrt tr' t s * t, 
nhicb indicated that llie t.ne nas alrrai'i ercr rg Pr'’.*' ' <■ 

inconsis’ency arose thus. Pl-tarub saj-s. lie [ll-ut-i) s', 1 'c- r ca '-s' 
his army to march, being p-isi •hiee o*' the c! lek. tn t* e a^ c** s - 
(p I4S), bat Pk.arch ts sj>taV,itg 0'' the •« > i’ I ic a* P ' , , 
tehich looV. place tt»cn r days latct 1 * 4s o-t t ' the un'- 1 i 

in the play that ^ha^.C'J'"atc co" 'nuts the two hr' h Uc-r f 
connecting them he U'C' the * -•e—e"* of rii- atcli a" s f rg'.v s, , •• 
enil) that he has ptevtoi-'ly >,»'V.en of s-r<e 
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JULIUS CiESAR. 


[act V. 


Scene 5. 

Details based, on Plutaxch. i Statilius “ shows” the torch light. 
^ Brutus asks his friends to help hun slay himself his death 3 His 
dead body is disposed of honourably 4. Octavius takes mto bis service 
Strato, the Greek servant of Brutus. 5. Antony’s speech over Brutus 

I. remains, remnant; cf. Titus Andromtus, i 1. 79, 81: 

“Of five-and-twenty vahant sons 
Behold the poor remams, alive and dead I” 

a, 3. See Extract 46 (lines r — 10) from Plutarch. 

4. the word, the watch>word; ct Cortolanus, III. a. 14a, “The 
word IS ‘mildly ' Pray you, let us go.” 

5 — 5 1 For the death of Brutus see Extract 46 (the second paragraph) 
from Plutarch 

8. Dardamus, m Plutarch Dardanus, Shakespeare makes the 
slight change for the sake of the metre (to get 4 syllables out of the name) 

14. Thai, so that, it, gnef 

15 Volumntus, “ a grave and wise philosopher, that had been 
with Brutus from the beginnmg of this war” (North’s Plutarch, p 147) 

18 several, separate, at Sardis, this was the apparition recorded 
in IV. 3, 373 — 387. 

19 here in Philippi fields. Cf. North’s Plutarch “ The selfsame 
night [1 e. before the battle], it is reported that the monstrous spint 
which had appeared before unto Brutus m the ci^ of Sardis, did now 
appear again unto him in the selfsame shape and form, and so vanished 
away, and said never a word” (p. 147). 

33 how it goes; the clause is explanatory of the direct object "the 
world ” Cf. Richard JI m 3 61, " mark King Richard, how he 
looks ” Shakespeare uses this construction often, especially after verbs 
of perception So m Luhe iv 34, “ I know thee who thou art.” 

33 beat us to the pit; hke animals driven by hunters. 

38. onit. It the sword, implied m “ sword-hilts.” 

39 an office for, a service for a friend to do. 

33. ^ou, addressing equals thee, addressing his servant. 

37. Octavius Mark Antony; of whom posterity would say that 
they had " slain good men, to usurp tyrannical power not pertaining 
to them” (North’s Plutarch, p 151) As the vanquishers of those who 
fought for freedom and against tyranny they will (Brutus thinks) have 
won a " vile conquest.” So Milton in the Sonnet “ Daughter to that 
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good E-tI" calls the battle of CbKW'ta a * < e > 

tchtch sras dishoaosrab’e {-r^tfrc' tr) to the vc*o*i, l>e-;ie'.t i* c”' 
the freedom of the GrccVs and otab tshed the *..^'ecri:> c' I , 
Maccdoa over Greece 

44 . iiey by, help; iv w e vay, * stand by 

45. retftci, repntatioa , ci l e 

46 irratJ', taste, ti'-ctere , see G 

£0 wsr it itilli becaase averted bj the dea’h o'’ E".t.» , 
need “ Casar’s spirit ran^je for rev it^e (tti 1 jjo' 

« 8 , 59 Refemng to the last *ctre, lo — tt 

6 tt trfiriJtn, take into ciy sc** ice , see G 

5i. iit'ezr, vj->enJ See Ertratt 45 fro“j PI«‘a*Oa 

6a i’^ftr, rceom-ir-d 

6S — 7* A ro ab'e speech, since it sn’ns oj et'c'v t' e tn''’ ' 
and dLssim lar monies w’-ich led to t*'e -i iJe- of Cevr* c~ *' - r-e 
hand, the pure dit.nteres'ed pa'ro I'm of Ii-.-Vs 1 *-i' ^ r-'r *■' 

good (as he judged) of Rose, on the o ''tr * ■“ . t' t m’ j*-! - ■« 
and ‘ private griefs’ (m. 1 ji;) of Casr^es ma t' « icst. 

This generovs and geac.ns at."' ta. h,' r-*'-r t - - 1 1 

of tbe plcasa-iiest traits in An ony $ c}ai.c er. be- X 3 i'~ti' 4' ' - 
Plutarch 

69 tsTf At, see ra*.* in th» G’ •'■a’r 

"*» T» c* c~^~- ■ t a C' JI I i: 

lit 1 170, wi’l rt c- 

75 — 75 See/r r-./^ >«** — “~'r V -• >- '* . 

in the play haie lUustri'evt tl s y o'’ I •a.’ui ’ <<■? f 

7* Arc*'’er of I'^e h"k« mt'- h-" t’, c"",-!'* 

•* y r .-a> a r jr take i . ~ ' a’l i" a-I 

I s'-all ~ot 1> w up 1 h . i K" f a «*“ 

76, 77 /rr J a I * A. ' S - 1 » ^ 4- - 1 

Oc avi.s w'-o give O’llt" to tb.i c‘’k >-r Fit-..''* 4' ~i’ 1 

from rJstarcb No do-'* 5‘ --'."rr'- ~ ; « 

Oetaiiui IS *0 be I’-t rew "Cr: - t ' a , ‘ . 

created, reptc e~'ative t5 t~3t ■ t>vs~ " ” v* z ~ ' 1 

w'-nily fuTed •-« k 1 — taJe*. * f" 1’ " ’ f' » ‘ 1 

•ben. r'al f'ar’" rf >c 17 c a ’’■fa. »' c j'. r <•' 1 . ^ 

“Cir.-ai.'c' l'' Oc's" - v 

76 "rntf wet*' 

77. Akr'„ , J’«s a'*s b'.'v -f, f- .1 i -i t 

%-3 F« ftJ.jfzf yj»r t j'C. 



GLOSSARY. 


Abbrevtabons — 

A. S.= Anglo-Saxon, i e. English down to about the Conquest 

Middles = Middle English, i e. English from about the Conquest 
to about ijoo 

Elizabethan £.s:the English of Shakespeare and bis contem- 
poranes (down to about i6$o) 

O F.= 01 d French, i e till about 1600 F =modem French. 

Germ =niodem German Gk i=Greek 

ltal.= modem Italian. Lat = Latin. 

HOTS: In using the Olossaxy the atudent should pay very 
eareful attention to the context in which each word occurs 

abide, 111 1. 94, iii. 1. 119, literally 'to await {bide) the conse- 
quences of’ ; hence ' to answer, suffer for ’ 1 hu use of ainde was partly 
due to confusion with aiy (connected with b^^y), 'to pay for,’ eg to 
pay, 1 e. suffer, for an offence. Cf. A Midswnvur-Nights Dream, IJI a. 
335, where the ist Quarto has, “Thou sbalt aby it,” the Folios atnde. 

addressed, iii 1.39, ‘ready, prepared’, cf. a Henry JV , iv 4, 5, 
“ Our navy is address'd, our power (1 e army) collected ” Milton uses 
the noun preparation’ in Saimm Agomstes, 731 (“But now 

agam she makes address to speak,” i.e. prepares). 

afeard, li. 3 67 , used by Shakespeare in the same sense as afraid 
Of course, the words are qmte disUnct; afeard being the past participle 
of afear, ‘to hightcn,’ A. S df&ran, m which a- is an mtensire prefix, 
and ajraid the participle of affray, from O. F ffraitr—\javr Lat. 
exfredtare, ‘ to break the peace, disturb’ (cf Germ Fntde, ‘ peace’). 



GLOSSARY. 


alia, I 1 163 TJie r»} 101 {■ 1 “•< tf’ t* » < ,, \ 

*10 cslima.e ’ j4»r- rsletn, ovall c •*•? «” ' 

Lai eejt n art, *10 »alce-’ 

ajaraas, ano'lei fona of alsrn, fnai I’ll >. ‘ '(u ti* 

(Lat. ad ilia orr-s), ptoptriT an «'•«.“« cr u j'*" a ^ 

lake op arms Cf Paradi^r Lett, rv Mft'e c' -r-t — - 't s’ • 
Salm was pitpared f a ihe rot iVl he was af*’s 1 N v c •■ 1 - 
keeps the idea ‘sjt-inis, call,* wji’e e’a— "lie? e* t''e f *' »* 
ss,ch a «ammo7U cai.ses 

alchemy, t 3 159, 'theai of ‘fan*—- l4r«e n- ~'n p' *' 
From Ara’ le eHir-~a = aJ ‘the* (Amlie j a co p's » 

of late Greet xtala, ‘ ciie'"is>'y ’ Pto'allv a «"* t* ' G r'k * >— 
of the oU name of Kfprj ‘ (‘the larJ of A>r— ’j a-'f ne'- *i’-* { or **■ 
art.' Later the word fjo* co~'',jsed »-.•> ‘is j» - r, a- ’ j , t 

‘sap,’ whence tlie fct'i X’s *‘t whic. wc oot. 1' " sp"' * 1 ‘a J »*• r ' 
and ‘ehs-misl’ (short for * als'-s—' »* ) 

an. J^ci.e that — (i) an is a i-cakc-el fc-’i o' e- ' t 
from the end of a *-oid cf U f), (-t i ••a ' i'’ s«at a fp 

use; (t) Ul aboal i6os t’ is f~U fom ar^ r-t t'" ' 

was eoirmo-lj pni’e-l Cf n'C'- / •^^} (s*!, ‘Tt a' 

house on fire, cr^ i< vsete b^' ta to- • tl " 'f- t « t , a 

"But ard if that evil se-rmt «*-a 1 vaj ’ T’ ' f^,-r n a- 5 is * •> 

(ifijy) of Sf 3fcs,sca*e o*’ n ‘■'.re c*"- w’ -'e t~ j-. - gr 

How rt-t Of Its- cane to r-c-— ‘.f* r — r', 1 , " 

KBs.Of, t 3 at, it I. ifo, alwa\s v*-l hv e *•' ■'aie s- *' s 

strong seise **o r-o’es*, ’ -1-1 ’ So ** ’ 1 sj*siV» o* s,- ,■^11 • ' 

P'e • n t)ji' he — t'a— 'or'*' e I j , ,, 

57S* Cf Cf f .71 j*- f - ‘i- .IT, »i— ’ t' ■•/ s T r ‘ 

O F Jf' ‘vci-* ji' (— F {~-f It'' fr~l- i-r - •« 

J 1 f'.vr r'f *lf^f"-, ‘)'l - tr» — ■■’ 

apptrtai tt i 19'' r's-i''~ 'r\s t ' *, ■ 

itt * jO ‘a,'p c-'Oieii-. I'Viis S'- - “ 

see/''- 't /> ', la feS -s; jjj > s ' 

spseaV r 1' *1 ' > 1- . rs— s app> t- 's - 5 r • ' ' < 

« ^ •. t fy ^ 

arr-Tc t • no, “o »c c‘ . 1 - s •— ' i* v* - ■»*»', 

s 3 s >e,s,rr' » — r<* I f‘. « s*i' “ 1 ' - i.y 

tl so- • f-e ' - -r*-s- 'A » * I-.' . I - 

IjII *10 •‘A 'ft *»»• V* 
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angnrer, il. i. 900, ‘augur, soothsayer*, properly an official at 
Rome who had to observe and mteipret the auspices, signs and omens 
like thunder, the flight and cries of buds etc., before any pubhc business 
or ceremony Lat eugunutn is supposed to be connected with avu, 
'a bud,* and ^ar, from the toot of /o/rrre, ‘to talk’, cf gatrulus 

bay, ‘ to bark,’ or ‘bark at’ (iv. i 49, iv. 3. ey); then ‘ to drive or 
bnng to bay* (iii i 104). Cf. * to be at hay' said of an ammal, e g a 
stag, turning at the last to face its pursuers; hterally the phrase means 
'to be at the baymg or barking of the hounds’ =:F. itn aux abou This 
word bay is short for abay, cf. F. abot, ‘barking.’ (The connection 
with Lat bauban is doubtful.) 

bo, I. 3 308; beest, ii. 3 7. The root bt was conjugated m the 
present tense indicative, singular and plural, up till about the middle of 
the r 7th century The singular, indeed, was almost limited m Ehzabethan 
£ to tile phrase, “ if thou bust" where the indicative btest really has 
the force of a subjunctive, ct The Tempest, v. 134, “If thou be’st 
Prospero *’ For the plural, cf Gettesuydn 33, “we be twelve brethren,’’ 
and Matthew xv. 14, “they be blind leaders ’* 

beholding, iii 3 70, 73, ‘obliged, indebted*, cf Richard It , iv. 
1 60, “ Little are we beholding to your love ’’ This common use arose 
through confusion with beholden, hterally=‘hdd* and so * held by a tie 
of obligation,* 1 e. indebted. 

bill, V 3. I, ‘wntten paper, note’; cf. the dimmutive billet. See 
Extracts 9, 10 from Plutarch Also ‘a public announcement, placard’ 
(iv 3 173)— almost the modem use=:‘ advertisement ' A bill was 
so-called from its seal (Lat. bulld^', cf. 3 m// =‘ papal edict,* likewise 
named from the bulla or seal 

bootless, HI I. 75; cf. the verb, “it boots not to complmn”=' it is 
no good to,’ Richard II, HI. 4. 18. From A. S. bSt, 'advant^e, 
good,’ which comes from the same root as better, best, 

carrion. Low Lat caronia, ‘a carcase,’ from caro, ‘flesh ’ Properly 
used of corrupted flesh, as in ill i. 375; also an offensive term of 
contempt, as m 11. i. 130, and in 77 ie Merry Wivu of Windsor, ill. 3. 
30$, “that foolish camon. Mistress Quickly." 

cantelous, ii i. 139, ‘deceitful, not to be trusted’; cf Cortolanus, 
IV I 33, “caught with cautelous baits and practice’* (=stralagem) 
Cf the noun m»Ie/ = ‘ deceit, craft,’ Hamlet, i. 3 15 Ultimately 
from Lat cautela, * prefOMlWii,* from cavere, ‘to beware ’ 

censure, 111 3 16, ‘to judge’, the original sense (Lat. censere, ‘to 
estimate, judge’), common in Ehzabethan E So ‘judgment’; 
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I 

cf Nanltt, I. 3 69, " Take each nan s e — •} v *•*;*- 
ment ” A*! vre are apt to jc’ce o*hei« ^nfsv .'a ' m mv * •» <- - • 
lo tnean ‘blame*, an instance of the ra'nr'I le- 'c cv s' * - t *,-> 
detenomie m «erifc. 

ccTeaioay, some imes (cf I. t. 70) a*e'’=‘a i*- 
cercmon) and pomp,’ ‘an ex'errjl a*trb«*e c' « -<'■ e aV t 
for concrete Cf MtJjurt/c’ ‘I'ts. •''tfii t '9,60 

“Xo certr-'t'y that to grc't oae* *5 *',•1 (iv - 
Kot the king's cton'n. nor the dep^’el si“i , 
and Sidneys A}''e^t fer P^-irxt (Pitt Tfc?' e-i p 37), ' ' - v * - 
(iEneas) gosemeth himsel' in the n-i-e of h » Ci p'ry, i" •’ * j 'e '« 
his old Father, and eartyirg away his re g rr**- r* •’ - a* 

tributes cotpec’cil iMih 1 IS wo'st'ip, the ra-»a, re-'i'c'- 1" It t .r;, 

n 1 13, ccrcn5oalcss‘stgT.e, p"rtc*'ts.' 

chaTac*cry, Ji j jo**, ‘that ch i* c'-irc'c*-'’ if w* ’ «' 
T/it Mtrrj Jl jr*r f ' I! i^-Ji.-r, \ J 77, •' 1 -im i. ' fi'nc' > t’ ' r 

chanctery,*’ vheie the co' ext *’ 's\t’''a' ‘nr. n. t' - •* f <>t 
Xaparr^r, * 1 t’anp, mark,' w he"ee c*.srs V'-s ' le’ r-’ < » ‘ 5 t t ' 
eham.jl i ^71, ‘tol^va xp*llup''“ 'a. 1 'I’s ’ „tr O' ' 

Lat carr"'ft ‘so-g o* i-can‘a’to- * anl r- ' 1 1.-’ •• j- 

s*iU kept the noMon of *«pell, fa.'^cal niwet' cf '”1' ' 1 S ” '• 

A^nu^rs, 034, "ThT f- t ere’ --•c* cep a- 1 w ’ e' -s'* “ 

force of the two wo lU 'Krs'sc”t 5 a* I’^e I c. ir r • - 1'"’ ’ 

clean, t 3 3*, *crti*e’y. r,u'’e ' Krw a c> ' 1 i>> ’ r • -> 

then. Cf rsil~ Ixxvii F, “Is h»< t-erer O"'*' , -i> ' • rs* 1 , 

Ik -f- xaiv 19, “The e'rJi u ct'eilj I' Ven 0’*~. • ' r ' « , ' - 
dissolied " 

climate, t 3 $♦, 'rep coc-''x' r' jt '■ /'.is i- 

“ n a C’ nstian c' "■•te t ^ ' r- 'r-, 

or *te“H eutv-re ’ r'l ' ct--0., - r \ t.t »' • 1 f 

clo'et. It I 34. O h. f’ '* a - '1- t' , - t ’ 

<,>iwf , f'i'“i I.a* f* *4 “o 

ccpi’rascs, II e F j *l " ‘ t— — '• r ' * ? 

t"!' le'" ' l W’-'*! t'”!?"'* '»< sr ** 

f • f'f, ♦•si" T ’ O' ‘V'— - X . ' * 1 ' 

D . ll'x'’ > at C-’ rt'*i 

C'^o^r, tJ t "s 'p- -1 fi - Ijr - t N 

f*xv,-‘ew*i,n'N'o'’i/'r'-i ' ’ * ’ ‘ 

) 7 ^■- ca.«: i c • 
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con, IV 3 98, ‘to leam by heart’; cf. Twelfth Night, i. 5 186, “1 
have taken great pams to con it” (viz. a spee<^). Often used of an 
actor committing his part to memory; cf. Wordsworth, Ode on Mima- 
tiom of Immortality, 101, “ The little aetor eons another fart.” Cognate 
with A- S. cunnan, ‘to know,’ running, can 

conceit, I 3 i6a, lii t. 19*, ‘to judge'; cL Othello, in 3. 149, 
‘‘one that so imperfectly concmts,” ne. judges so faultily A common 
meaning of the noun was ‘mental faculty,’ whence the power of judging: 
as most people judge themselves &vourably the notion ‘self-conceit* 
came in; cf- Romans idi. 16, ‘‘ Be not wise in your own conceits.” 

conCblng, m. 1. 36; for coueh=:'to bow, stoop, do obeisance,’ cf. 
Roister Daister {,rssi),l 4. la Genesuxhx 14 — ” Issachar is a strong 
ass couching down between two burdens” — ^the sense is ‘stooping.’ 
F. eoueher. 

counters, rv 3 80; properly round pieces of base metal used in 
calculations, cf- The Wintei^s Tale, IV. 3 38, ‘‘ I cannot do’t [the sum] 
without counters ” Applied contemptuously, as here, to money, or to 
anjrthing worthless. From Late Lat. comfutatonum, from comfufare, 
‘ to calculate.’ 

cynic, IV. 3 133; Gk icwocor, ‘doglike, currish,’ from kuov, ‘a dog. 
The followers of Antisthenes, founder of the sect of Cynte philosophers, 
were called kwikoI in popular allusion to their 'currish ’ mode of life and 
ascetic disr^aid of all usages and enjoyments. Diogenes (b C. 419 — 393) 
was the most noted of the Cynics 

degree, n i. 96, ‘step’, ci-Cortolanus,ii 9 99, "his is not 
by such easy degrees,” and Paradise Lost, III. 509 O. F.gre, ‘step,’ 
Lat. gradus. 

dint. III. 9. 198, ' impression ’ — the mark left bj a blow (A. S dynt)} 
cf. Venus and Adonis, 354, *‘ new-fall’n snow takes any dint ” Dent is 
another spelling 

discomfort, V 3 106, ‘discourage.’ In Ehzabethan writers owi/^ 
was a word of various sigmiication, meanmg ‘to encourage,’ ‘help,’ 
‘strengthen’, cf the Prayer-Book “to succour, help, and comfort, all 
that are in danger, necessity, and tribulation” (‘The Litany ). See too 
yohn av. 16, where Comforter means ‘ strengthener ’ or ‘hdper’ (Re- 
vised Version), and 18, ‘‘ I will not leave you comfortless,” 1 e desolate, 
without support. The original notion was ‘ to make fortis,' from eon- 
fortare. 

doomsday, iii. i. 98; A S dimes dag, ‘day of judgment’ Cf 
A. S deman, ‘ to judge,’ whence deem. We get the same root in Gk. 
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eiiut, 'law/ from -l^r:fu, ‘I U-e rcticn V "r “* ~r’5 '* ' 

down— a dccwon ' 

element It was an old belief that all thi-;^ c "•i ■■ */ »♦ 

rier'tttlt or constituent parts, vii fire, sia'ct, ca, i an ' r - . 
human body these tlnrtr^s appea' as fo,.r oerea c' *1 a m a •- 
choler ( = fire), p! Icipn (= water) mclarc'-ol) ( = ei'th) 1 ' .v' ( ~ • 1 , r >■ * 
that a man’s ‘tempe'arr'e’it* or nature t'epe -e ra h'>o il "« " 

•humours' are ‘tempered.’ I e mixed. in *-iri Cf \ * 7; ’ 7 - ' * 

Ktght, It 3 10, •• Does not oar life ca-"- "-t cf the f • t’ t-’-* 
Elenent came to be used speci'lly cf c-e of l’ e '''-.’r 
vu the air and $!«. cf I 3 an'’ NV* ‘-’s t > " T*'- 

night licfore the battle, men saw a grc't "a-d n ’* * e*' '■ ' 

I e sky (p Ri) 

emulation, >1 3 ‘jealo 'a. c^vt*. the •' t, 

speare — not 'rn'liy’ Cf As leu itif /', 1 1 i«s *- <"■» 
mulaicr of cserj man’s gcrwl pa'ts* (1 e n» n) 1 C ' a •' 
•*a"inanec, tnstla''‘tts, amt*- ’ the Itci ‘c’ \ cn ■ a 
ousies’; see too Kc’^srs *1 14 Lat .rf-a -n, ’tn '‘t i r t ' *” 

entertain, a 3 6o, 'totike .i*cs.-rv-ee', rf T^t T t'-*** — • 
Verera ti 4. iro, “Sweet lady, e 'e tan I n • xc r *"a '• ^ 
r. r> ‘rUtrsr, ‘to ma rta ", s„|-'pf)** ’ 

fantasy, II 1 531, /fii is a «h re f’*— 

(II I. 6f), /**e' >• All co—e u’ irs'eix ' 'n ,, , • 

make visible, di»p’"y ' 

favonr, 1 j gi, it r 7'' ‘free e^ t i..i _ 

It 16S, “1 well rer'm’-'r .’ <■ 'as "rs » s-r- *■ } t* -t 

rreant ‘ki-ilress,’ t*-cn (•! 'eijTss -a tf 1 , 

(t) the f"cc I’srlf 

fell ill 1 01’ 1 T* s'" e— s’*, - t ~ • r' '' 

older se-.sc o' w! "h ws' ’a t ••c'' vi\.~rt s-, *' a*i'-v' r 
with Mc’erce,’ a- 1 « > ti r-’ ‘e-r 

See* I t 117, '*0 rr '’'“is S" -ai -- w ' • ’ ' 

PtTCle , hc~fr t' e ec—s-n »-~'e *t'' '• s’ "■ v s s' r** • t 

sg "Tc ''ter a-’ «~o>r at c r » ’j~~ r ''I'Tfs- '■ 

A'ary 11 j 

j i « r...* 

O— < ' s — C'’ *' 1 =' ’ - r’ s - - 

fesd 11, 1 • fv'.'i* 1-. t' r ' .V s *1 • 

'o • 1 sn • S' s ts ' 0 r.-* 1 

* \t* t’e- »r , s's-’ ‘ T r > ' i' , s’ 
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the past participle of a Middle E. verb fontten, ‘ to act like a fool,’ fron 
the noun fon, ‘a fool ’ The root is Scandinavian. 

fret, 11 1. 104, ‘to vanegate ’ This verb frtt meant ‘to work or 
design with frets ’ A fret was a small band, the word comes from 
O F. fre/e, ‘an iron band’=ltal f errata, ‘an iron grating’ (cf Lat 
ferrum, ‘iron’), “i^rf-work” was specially used of a kind of gilding 
for the roofs of halls; it was a pattern formed by small gilt bands or 
frets intersecting each other at right angles Cf Bacon, Advancement 
of Learning, II , “ Beautiful works and orders, like the frets in the roof 
of a house ” So Shakespeare uses fretted in Hamlet, li e. 313, “this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire,” and m Cymbeline, ii. 4. 88 
Here he means that the streaks of dawn intersect the clouds and 
vanegate them as with a kind of fret- work pattern (The verb fret=* to 
adorn ’ is of quite distinct ongm, coming from A S frcetwan ) 

given, ‘disposed’ (i. a 197); Falstaff says that he was “virtuously 
given,” 1 /F", III 3 16. Also ‘addicted’ (ii i 188). 

liandlwork:, i. i. 30, A S hand+gerdieore ; geiveorcvs^tsaxDitos 
weere, ‘ work, ’ since the prefix ge- does not afiect the sense (see yearn) 
The t in ‘handiwork ’ u a relic of this prefix ge-. 

havoc, in i. 073 , especially used in ‘ to cry “havoc” ’=*’ to give no 
quarter, spare none,’ 1 e. a signal for indiscnmmate slaughter Cf JCtng 
fohn, II. 357, “Cry, ‘havoc,’ kings,” and Cortolanus, III. 1. 975 
Apparently connected with O F. havot, ‘plunder,’ the whole phrase 
being mutated from O F crter havot 

hearse, iii a 169, probably ‘coffin,’ rather than ‘bier’ (on which 
the coffin rested) Denved from Lat. htrpex, ‘ a harrow,’ hearse ongm- 
ally meant a tnangular frame shaped like a harrow, for holding hghts 
at a church service, especially the services m Holy Week. Later, hearse 
was applied to the illuminabon at a funeral, and then to almost every- 
thing connected with a funeral. Thus it could signify the dead body, 
the coffin, the pall covering it, the bier, the funeral car, the service (cf, 
the Glosse to the Shepheards Calender, November), and the grave 
Sometimes therefore its exact sense is doubtful, cf Hamlet, i. 4. 47, 
“ hearsed in death,” where ‘ entombed ’ or * cncoffined ’ is equally suitable 
his, the regular neuter possessive pronoun till about 1600; cf 
Genesu 1 is, “herb }relding seed after hts kmd,” and 111 15, “r/ shall 
braise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” At the close of the 
16th century its came into use, but dowly. Spenser never has its, the 
Bible of i6zi never; Bacon rarely; Milton only three times in his poetry 
'Nativity Ode, 106, Paradise Lost, i. 954, iv. 813), and very rarely in 
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his prose; and ShaJ espearc is donb'^sl ro ‘nt a~T r ' i- 1 
works pnnted prior to his dea’h does lOoccor* htore r-"* 
in the ist Folio (five n m sirj’e play, 7 ir II •■ter's Tc't) 1 are 'ire- i rt- 
pccted as tampenrgs with t'-e onp-sl For lus tsi cf tt* e'' i-’i'— 
seel 1 IS4, i\.3 8 ard i6, \ 3 15. 

hurtle, tl a at, 'to dash*, the fic<ja'nj’iTe »vrb o^ A *f i" .^s e'i 
sente 'to dash', cf F hur'rr, 'to dash, t'nke era-'* ' T'* ^ 

implies violent, rn'hng no'ion aii* the rcs“ r-ade t'-"tl'j' h— .-t* 
Ye^ Lthe It, l\. 3 13a Hurl n thnr* 'or hortU 

iseorponite, i 3 i3«=irco'pori*ey A ■“o ir-i'iV p'-* n Flje 
bethan English is tlie tendency to raal e the pan pai'icp’ra c' r- *" c*' 
Latin ongin conform wath the Ivi'in forms. Th t h s'' case s'’t 
with scrlis of which the Lat n oejpiili l^lo-g f> t’ e ii* a- 1 _'»JI 
conjugations Thus hlnVc<peare no 1 Milton have r-arv .-j ' 1 * 

‘create’ (ertatut), ‘consecra'e' (<•,— /e rj'1.1 . ‘dei’ics*'.' w' —e •' e 
termination -e‘t, in t"odem -aV', -Let- t’ * p:' 

partiapial term’pation of the ist conj^gaMen- 

So wnth the Latin 5rd co'j.ga'in-, Iji'i- >el pa" cp'*s 1. ' si 
dlstimct {Jtttra‘{us)--iv. 3 155— ‘deject’ (-y* 'i- ) • t 'r* • * ( “/-V ' 

‘ suspect,' ‘addict’ (aia '‘u*), ‘ pi’I-'e’ (fe »/mj) w ‘S •".'•t r ’ 
to Iw foand in MiaVesjtea e o' ’I'lt’oa I f’ j tt'i" 

Latin are abhtevia'eil 1) anilopr, ep V -n {/li'e- r /- ' t 1 , 
has ‘«plir,'a:*i.pl W,' tl i'-, h u i.'’<ea-linas'*n r-,, - 
IcdlrecUca, It 3 7* ‘ di'' '’• c'* j '■ r, c-' ’ <"1 .’-s’ 

y„fn, lu i.a7Ci,trlc' A 4 as*. •Her — \ r 

irntn - 1 tirt •; cn-rte " li’ rega'is' pT i tv *- ’--te's , 

‘Mra g’lt* ‘o •> - - c'3p’'--f l> t'-c VI- - as 1- '% -1 ‘f -• s "t 
Insapyc’d-f it 1 .at r-'"s’r~I '’fs “sit. r^’v - 
or I'K'i-e! o', h-' 'jVk ' - • « '-i tie. *>i • »i !■ 1 t" i' * ' , • 

Cf •()>,« Ol' it HI a to * T’c Ja-* •' * e'-si'- , - ’ » " — v 

f’^e,” i e ro* ‘o l>c c»j o' - 1— - 

7 r - c- ^ C'f’fi-- 1113 le* 'i 

w*»- If,!- dr* , —I -- t ,— .,^1-- ,» ,1 „ „ 

1‘r'g‘np, 1% , i*T* - v" “ J ' w— r- 

’i'*c » 7 u — 1, t'l I,- r “*^1 — ~--~sr 
ru ’* w.'v.” rh” o ^ -a ' * 1 - ' 7 

o'lt" a r'CTj- da-.e, O 1 , 's 1 ‘t nr', <r — 'v 

•3 ‘ 


kr-el.*f'- tt, I 3n 'Rc I- e f- 1 rt.— *1 
fis'ns ,e»» ‘le*,' ter s' "r- i 
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monuments of women. Gradually the notion of 'head’ was losti and 
the word came to mean simply ‘covenng’ hence hana-kerchuf, tuck- 
kerehuf. 

bnave, iv. 3. 241, 269, ‘hoy’; the original sense; cf Germ, knaht, 
‘boy’ Often a kindly form of address, cf. I 4 103, “Now, 

my friendly knave, I thank thee.” 

lief, I. a 95; an adjective=‘deaT’; cf “my hefest liege”=‘my 
dearest lord,' a Henry VI., ill. 1. 164 Akin to Germ Iteb; cf. lub 
haben, ‘ to hold dear,’ and O. F. OBOtr cher. “ 1 had as kef not be as 
hve” may be analysed — ‘ 1 would consider (=have) it as pleasant a 
thing not to be as to live, etc ’ 

marry, i. a. aag; corrupted from the name of the ' Virgm Mary', 
cf. “by’r lady”'='hy our Lady,’ le the Virgin. Such eiqiressions 
dated from the pre-Reformation times m England The common 
meanings of marry are * mdeed, to be sure’ and ‘ why’ (as an expletive 
impl3nng some contempt). 

merely, i a 39, 'absolutely, quite’, a common Ehzabethan use, 
cf Hamlet, i a. 137. So absolute, unqualified’; eg “his 

mere enemy,” The Merchant of Venue, HI a ads ^Lat. merits, ' pure, 
unmixed ’ 

methlnks, lit. a. 113 , methought. These are really impersonal 
constructions such as were much used m pre- Elizabethan English , their 
meaning is, 'it seems, or seemed, to me.’ The pronoun is a dative, and 
the verb is not the ordinary verb ' to think ’—A. S kenean, but an 
obsolete impersonal verb 'to sum' —A. S ^yncan. These cognate 
verbs got confused through their similarity; the distraction between 
them as regards usage and sense is shown in Milton’s Paradut 
Regained, ii add, “ Him thought he by the brook of Chenth stood ” = 
‘to him It seemed that' etc Cf. the difference between their German 
cognates denken, 'to think,’ used personally, and the impersonal es 
dunkt, ‘ It seems’ ; also the double use of Gk. SoxeTp. For the old 
impersonal constructions cf. Spenser, Prothalamton do, “ Them seem'd 
they never saw a sight so friyre ” 

mettle, I r dd, i a 313, 'disposition, temper’; sometimes implying 
‘high temper, bold spirit’ (II. 1. 134, IV. a 24) is only another 

spelling of metal (Lat metallum), and we find both forms indiscriminately 
m the ist Folio Now mettle is used for the metaphoncal senses — 
• temper, spirit’ , cf ‘ on his mettle ’ 

mistook, I 2 48 Elizabethans often use the form of the past tense 
zs a past partidple — cf. took (li 1. 50), shook {Henry V,v.i 191), 
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/crt'-ct IV. t litl, tto's (ll l.?**) , i“6 c— t'-,!- 

terlt* e g /trc. ihf fc*~3 '■ff j ftr *’;*• a* * j i 

leuie. Tb-s Sha1.e<7^-*e a."i JtU'c" r^'ly t.wTST» w-*> -»»■' - »•. 
cfwr^, cf ParaSft lx III |S,“I t.n-c' Oi"^ ir* r" - ’ ' *’■• ' 
rioe. Of EO, II. 1 7», \ 3 loi=’*tro't’; i»' ' 'fr-t ( — •> i 

com-ioaer) arc vn bo.* a-j dati-rlio- 'o t » n* Ff a* - 
each is o^en c*-a-gfi to rt.-’r .t tbe b -r T ' ”i' '• 1. *■ . 

froE A. S t~s ' troT, r'beTs ’ i”J ca*<'l r.~’v* ; "/•'r ' ~ 
A S r-ira, *grr'*e',* la e c^ r*i~ u'^. - '*« *-•»? t-r-i >. ^ 


I«irpo<«s. I*'Eli*i'''eJ-'*>s— '•« f~-; c- . c' 

I 3 3«, ** A’l l*'tae, ari t-i-r rir's i-'t '-i.'-* »“ 

ttortoar, II 1 . 5*S, *•03".-,'" Tb*-'* w-’r i- ' - —»• s • 
cogra’es, all coTi-g f-c"! t'-c ' 'i * I’e E. — ■»*:'».<< "•»’ 

froTi A S cf G«'~ 

capldn III s i3S = *'-a- 'Vc .! r -VI -• r t'l- 

haisc.Vcrcbiefv'i ch’ridJtos.cS*— ' * ■• '*-11'' t 
i« callcil a ’rapl-n' siveisl I-'t'. c* O " r* ; t*-;, '-o * 

rc/*’ ‘do'Ji'j-di-' s.’ive r.^x ^-n c »* •*,' •' 

c/'c« (tsa 

canghty, i i i^>, a’xv'wi i.s*’’ It -V* ^ . ' • 

cf TV' ■'’JV-t/, \ <,t, i' a * 

a */ xio-U Cf Irt-r’^t t' f, ** 'v r *,.•»> i*- 
r-ai, xvalVeth xv-*h a fro-rfd i-o. ’ *’ AV.*'** m * ■— — i* ' " ^ 

ca^^/. the o’d r'git.ve r^-»-c»- — -ec rl t r. • ' 

slec IS. 3 S, •*.• ' -g’ ' " !-•* i- • - 5 1 r 


♦~fx''rfooh0i, l’ '■-re*''' '••'v 5 :i* r-’-*.' d- -*» 
l< o-e alv--* xTbi:'- i* .i r"- • • - Iv • a* 

U 1 loo, 151, "ei-'T • ccai-e rrfyi V •• * 
©"■ah I 3 ICO •re'’. - . r*'-;'' ” I ' 

wTV. J , cf ^'"i'e Cie— -‘C .‘n:*' ' I ' 
Ecat -•’eiensc'e- a- -i 5 -- t 

erch'srd in t ext, i- S iVc-;-* - t 

sa'g.'-c*-' 'I'X 1 } • r*- — r* . 

•be*’' gs*- TO * * j’„- ,* C »•■ 

• j « ^ 2 *.1 ft,f • Ji* ^ T ** ^ •* I C ^ 

ct» r 57 , ’’•i!' T'' 
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Other,iv.3. ^49 = * others cf.Afl/wxxlix. 10, “wtse men also die 
and leave then nches for other,” and bcxui 8, ” They corrupt other, and 
speak of wicked blasphemy” {Prayer-Book version) In Old English 
other was declmed and made its plural othre when the plural inflexion 
e became obsolete, othre became obsolete, and foi a time other was used 
for both singular and plural, this proved confusing, and a fresh plural 
others was formed by adding the ordinary plural suffix -s. 

parley, v. i 91, ‘conversation, conference'; especially between 
enemies with a view to an agreement. Cf park m same seosoi cL Kwg 
yohn, II. 905, “ Our trumpet call’d you to this gentle parle." F. parler 
passion, 1 9. 40, 48 ; used of any strong feeling, emotion — as love, 
gnef(ni i. 983), joy; cf. v 3 198, '"Twixt two extremes of 

passion, joy and gnef.” Lat passto, ‘ suffering, feeling,’ from patt, ‘ to 
suffer.’ 

peevlsb, V. i. 61, ‘silly, childish.’ Shakespeare often apphes the 
word thus, without any noUon of ill>temper or fretliilness, to children , 
cf. Richard HI , IV 9 too, ’* When Richmond was a httle peevish boy.” 
The ongmal idea was ‘ making a plaintive cry,’ as the peevnt does. 

physical, 11 i. 961, ‘wholesome, salutary,’ from the notion ‘per- 
tainmg to physics remedy.’ Cf. Conolanus, i. 5. 19: 

“The blood I drop is rather physical 
Than dangerous to me.” 

prevent. 111. 1.35, V. I 105, ‘to anticipate, forestall’; dL Psalm cxol, 
148, “ Mine eyes prevent the night watches,” and i Thessalonxam iv. 15, 
“ we which are alive shall not prevent them which are asleep,” 1 e 
nse before. Hence prevention (11 i 85, ill. i. 19)=: ‘hindrance 
through being forestalled ’ Lat /^nrventre, ‘to come before.’ 

proper. Used in three senses in this play, (r) ‘One’s own’ = Lat. 
propnus, ‘ own’ ; cf V. 3. 96, and CymMiKe, iv. 9. 97, “ When I have 
slam thee with my proper liand ” (9) * Peculiar to ' , cf i 9 41, and 
Afecrmreybr A/irarur/, V. no, “faulte proper to himself ” (3) ‘Fine’, 
cf I. 1. 98, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, i. 9. 88, “ a proper. . 
gentleman-like man.” 

property, iv. i. 40, ‘tool’, cf King John, v. 9. 79, “I am too 
high-born to be propertied,” 1 e treated as a mere implement The 
idea ‘implement’ is seen m “ stsige-preper/tes”=sstsige-ieqvusiies 

purpled. III. I. 1 58 In poetry purple (like Lat. purpureus) often 
means ‘red’, Elizabethan writers apply it to blood. Cf Richard IJ , 
III 3. 94, “ The testament of war ” Cf troptfdipeov alfun 

and xop^peor doraror in Homer, and Vergil’s purpurea mors. 
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perpo«e n> ! The p' ra** "to the r •■j ”' 1 e j' » 

*in confonnity to one’s jnrj'o'e or idea* h'^ee c''TfC’te ’ A 

kteral tr-nslation of K i /rr/ei, /r*/ • sM /wf/e »>e prstr’ 's' r •*-t 
same word, each coming from La* /»■ /, rtu-x 

qnlclc, I 9 99, 300, ‘fsU of life, spngl ly’. i’'e r’',- “al n-* - ! 
the word is 'life’, cf **the quick a'>d the de*t' ” ‘-o jvi ii"--*!') 
cause to tire’ or (intransitivehj * 1 " rextvr * "T’e Vt iwv w*- ' I 
sene quickens what’s deni,” 7 >.e 7 >e-e«*, 111 t f> 

rascak iv 3 So A term of the eht'e fo- an-'s’* wort’ 
hunting on account of their lear, {w't co- 'it c' tcvi s ei-'j, t* A< 
yeu / tit It, III, 3 58, “ llcms? the nf>*>le»* «'e<-r hi’h •’ at ’ 
as the ratical " Hence the gcreral sc-*' ’r cap, g*>.,i fT r **■ t,** 
F ra'atlle, *rahWe.’ 

repe.*!]. Ill i ji, in the 1 tefal*c'''e ’tp recall (h rt, 

‘hick’ ■‘•c// //are, to ‘call sjmnon’) c ,>ec il’rf '•nrir-.tf /i f • 
//, II 9 49, "Tlie Aivi*^ Ikltngl eke rr'-n.'* 1 f ' ir I'-'.t-t 
from c\ilc 

rheumy, it 1. 96^>, 'cavirg coM !n p*/»“ * • i » 

original notion ’tnosiure,' 'fus*, a**!! ‘ r-'ew~A' d -»'*»*(■< 
fill f tr A’lfAr'x pftt’-. It t io‘) arc t'-o » w' -h p v* e * «* t t 
flowing of the ' huno ts* of the l«'’},e y fc,*»tt} v, c t-,.’ v e ’ ( k 

^f/io, * a flow irg,' from , fcir, ‘to fl '» 

rive ! 3 fi.n 3 S5,*todtai*, ,'i'’ ef f*—*’ ■-i ,> j »jt 
Ixilt (uc tliundctlviiV) that iV Id 1 IT cn 'it" n 

except In the {•'irticipl- rr-rtt Akin to r-*, ’a ’ >•. -, t*..* t* ’ »*<•* 
(literal]] ‘a pap' in thr »ei1 

rote, n 3 o'*, alwai' v.<eJ 1*1 *1 r 'r«~ 'r *' *, 

litcr-llj ‘in a V-'en tiack <t* r-t,*'-' cf hi — O 1 -'r, 

tnolem F tfu't, "i-v'-Lat rt'- i e ri.'j e-*' x «rs» ’* 
through o’'t*-icles,' 

rad, I 9 917, 'ffTr «c s’ w ’’ »*T ' * " I ' » • « 

cci-Tnon lice the - C' 1 I", Jv j tic * - , ' x- ' i r— - 

pnests’ ; end Mi 'c*" } "j r tf’, M t«t, *' ■ * i f- ' 1 I'-c t. * 
resolution * T) e o“y -il *0* r wi» *■«•»• }. i~. 'v » 1 1 - • 

Iji* f~ j, ' e- ' , ‘ ' 

rave tii 1 fA t « to 'eiec,'**, '"y * *wo'v'»t— 

Mat a n t I 'i C* *.'»■ * t 1 "'i. c * r,,.. 

ik,* '•'irw^tit'tt.r.*' - *t^i ,• 

• i!i /jr", 11 kla ' Jr «*' r . > i. - ‘f •* 

In t5 i" •- ''r' /* f o 4 . 'I , • , I g . e ’ i 
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preposition, and probably came from an absolute construction Thus 
“save I*’ may be short for ‘I being save</’ss' excepted ’ Now save, 
like exctpf, IS commonly treated as a preposition, 

security Elizabethan waters often use jawwis'too confident, 
careless,’ Lat, securus Cf Richard II., V. 3. 43, ’‘secure, foolhardy 
king,” and Fletcher’s qmbbbng Imes, 

“To secure yourselves from these, 

Be not too secure in ease." 

In Maebtth, in. £ 33, “ Secun^ is mortal’s duefest enemy,” tbc sense 
IS ’ carelessness, over-confidence* ; so m this play, 11. 3 8. 

sennet ; a term frequent m the stage directions of Elizabethan plays 
for a set of notes on a trumpet, sounded as a signal, e-g of departure 
{l. a. 34]; what notes composed a ‘sennet’ is not known, but it was 
difierent from a ‘fiounsh* (1. 3. yS) Sometimes spdt ngnet, which 
shows the denvation — O. F. ngntt, Lat. stgnum, ‘ a sign * 

Shrewdly, iii. i. 146 ; used by Shakespeare unfavourably with an 
intensive force=‘ highly,' ‘very’; cf, AJPs Well Thai Ends Welt, lit. 
£. 91, “ He’s shrewdly vexed at something ’’ This use comes from 
shrtwd (the past participle of sckrewen, ‘to curse’) in its old sense 
•bad’} cf Kingyphn, v 3 14, “foul shrewd news,” ne. bad news 
slrrali, tn, i, 10, a contemptuous form of address Denved ulti- 
mately from Lat, senior, cf rirasO, F, sire from senior (whence also 
Ital. signor). 

ematch, v. 5 46, ’ taste, spice oP; a softened form of smack, which 
was sometimes wntten smack m Middle £ Cf a Henry IV., 1. 1. ixi, 
“ Your lordship hath yet some smack of age m you, some reksh of the 
saltuess of time," Akin to Germ geschmack, ' taste,’ 

Booth, • truth' ; cf. forsooth, aoothaayex (1. 1 19) Used adverbially 
(cf II 4- 30 , "Sooth, madam, I heat nothing"), sooth is short for ‘sn 
sooth ’ Adverbial phrases m constant use naturally get abbreviated, 
stare, iv. 3 380, ' to stifien, stand on end' ; the ongmal notion was 
‘fixed, stiff’, cf Germ s/arr, ‘stiff,’ and the verb starren, which, like 
stare in E , IS nsed both of eyes looking fixedly and of hair ‘ standmg on 
end.’ Cf. The Tempest, 1 . 3. 313, “with hair up-staang," 

stead, T I 85, ‘place’; for the plural cf i Chronicles V 33, “there 
fell down many slain And they dwelt m their steads until the captivity." 
Obsolete now except m compounds, e.g bedstead, homestead, instead 
A S jftifr, ‘place’; akin to Germ xtodlf, ‘town’ 

success Its usual sense in Elizabethan E. is ' result, fortune’—how 
a person fares in a matter, or a thing toms out, whether well or ill. So 
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clcirly in \ 3 M, “gi>v3 saccer; " *nd in Trrt.ai sr- ’ C —rSi i» t 
117. “Ko' fear of bad snecess in s bad caa« " It a’-> s< 

always rovsr, ‘goad fo-’ane’, cC II a 6, 3 <J* 

tes‘.jr. IV 3 46, ‘ easily angered, fre'fjl* , cf 111 ,W 4 39* 

“And finds the tes'y gevlena" so I m. 

As be will lose his head ere pre consent ” 

O F tatu, • heady from O F. /«r/e (i e. // r) ‘I ead * 

thoronsh, in i 136, V. 1. no, a later form of trr~uc^ (cf Gem. 
durth) Then not uncomnon; cf Marlowe, Fbj '«j (ifo»l, in to^"*, 
“And make a bridge thorough the mcti-g air" U»ed f.7 r--»!r~' 
writers sor-etimes for the sake rd the mere, cf Colf-.’ge y 
Martnr^ 64. “Thorough the fog l* came" Fro-n this la*»t f'm «t 
hate tkcf<ugk, the adj rr'comp'ete,* a*«d />-*-» •*!» 

toll, n 1 ao5, ‘spare’, r f«'r. 'clo'h*; pi '-u'/, ‘ to I*, "•a— -t ‘"'i' 
wild beasts * From Lat- /''c, • a web. thi''g wosen * 

trash, IV. 3 a6, 74 Onp-aliy p'ear.t bus of 1 tokt- 1 cks f- - ’ 
under trees — from Icelandic /rrr, ‘twigs us* \ for Lei. rJ b ’ 

mean ng IS seen in 1 3 108 Tliens=a's ‘reL'C. «o“l V' P's ‘r' d'.' 

underling, I s 141, ‘an i> ^ero- ’ Dmv-o‘ive s '*.sts t~tJi *<■ r, 
some'imei eap'ess co ilempt , ef ‘ hi'eh''.. we*’J.i-g * 

tmmaritable, tv t ta, *dei 'do*' t-er* ’ In I wt 
the tenniiatior •cilt, row cnimonty pas'se wa* o'"! actre-r-'i. , 
cf 'luneu^'e'ssti.pe/j/ in /? ,1 i 

tuneable than lark to shepherd's c.it ’ We so'l ‘arc *’ 

‘peaceable,’ and some n’ki-s ..<*d ae'ire’y 

uanumtiared, in ». 63 t' tal'c.han wn ei v” jL-'b 'it ' 
termma ton ef, which I'c’s-ip: to the passive j at'ispV ai r., 
adjec’ival erdirg -o‘V, especva'lv w 'h words w'^ eh ’ .re t’ e 
prefix «r« , and the serse 'not to l< ' Cf >.« 

atoded, inevitadi',’ and wma i.,'i='*iva’-a'>,' tu'S’-i 111 tv < 
317, 1 « 37 So in Mil'cn ef'en; cf AV rjr'f, ae. “i-”-; s-' 
p’easi.ies f'ee" = ‘rot to l^e rep*oved. {•’a—e'—s * 

routhsale, ‘to de’gn', m' -a-i’\ ‘deg- to pa- .' le' » »-> 
accerl' (II I 313); cf rr--- dr»r- , I. 1 tie "No 's'* 
lityn-r" {=actep‘ t-y wc*k) I. r*x’'r f- r*% ’ ** r 

wtUs, l 5 $ 3 , t'e’ -e‘. c*'--— - r« -'1 -t r',-* 
"wv>*''{or* a’as") • t'-e w'- 'e*'s-t'-- 1 — -i •'--a,* '</ ’ f 

/'■ ! r*! r, n 1. 51 a-d f i.'a - 111 . n 3 h ( 'Gs' « -■■ > s . ,• j 

ywarr n. 5 no ‘.igt ere’, d .»rs*i J* n ; { It > . 

deal »*ci.i* year- Ti— . a 1 —r e 11' I't. 
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-1 It :i;:: S? -s 

much earned at the sig earmtan, ‘to 


IS distinct.) ,-, I ^ 

I h--'t U('f" ">■'1 -IJ-M.— '* ' ' ,’' . 

I'fV i.'f -b'cJ.! 'll-! hi ^ I/’, I 

,;j,.i,V6R -It ^ ^ r 


«. I ^ 


'■' I •! It,'' I'M 

' t' j . {[ . nj i ^ 

-f^', / '• ; , M 

1 ^ r 1 ' ' ' .'ll*-/ « *//• , ' f 

Ik. > / . I / . .y < ^ & 


c./t!.-j..vV('. -p; -„ / i 

.•'3^.>.Ji—.. "..i ‘ '' 


/ •■ ' 1 / C. f ^ * 

, ", I / i /’ u 1 < ^ 
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SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF PLUTARCH 


The soorce to •whicli Shate'p'Tire otr^l if-e p’-'* o'' “j I'tJt O ii 
North's ttinslitioa of Ptotarch’s /.tvet Pluiatt' , a Gr«». wa'er cf the 
firti centuty a o , wrote the biographies of r*njr cele'''a’c*l G*e-Vf ait 
Romans There was a Fteich tiansKiioi of hts seotk t r Jaip;*" 
Amyol, Bvshop of Anierre. From thi' French vcr» p~, m* f- i !*•* 
onginat Greek, this eotlectior of /atej tci'*e*e<* o i*- iy 
Sir Thomas North North's /* t’-rtf m i* is c ~i '"'v ea '<s') s,v 
pcared in ««;9, the r.otnemcs rep-tnis piored I's pop Hnty t'--- I' 
supplied Shakespeare with the matenal of his tl rce Ko'-'i p’srt jt, to* 
Ceiar, Certf'arus, ard An'-r-t ari C e*/*'c* wi • i-i~e t’e*' Is, t» * 
the names of certw characters tn et t/sirv"— t^A »?*'"» ~ e" 

Ttmuft ef Athrs, and perhaps sn h some c' the c’\<' ta k- « '•'c* 
shown in the allu? oas sc3tlerc>t throagV-* hi* plsv* 

The specs! Lrtj npoi which ShaVcsjt'S'e diew ' is» 's s o» 
yvlxui Cer-r were tl ose of Oesat, Brt.*,.' •“<. 
oW'cations mar be Tar4:ed under three heisi-gu !lco»- f>N r'l 
AularrA, 

(ij The whole sto-y of th*- plat 

(a) PeisDial details enice' — g soie ef c'-‘**rr's 

(3! Occas ont tnrrs of exp*ess si ' de--— p*iT- i -"i-' <-i 
(1) lliai the whole '‘fy ef Tb »»• C' •' i‘ s c* s-' f- — 1 * 

wit! he mi’e j '1 1 by the “Fs'racts’ \ ' are >- it' <* c* hi 

iHustrijoi-. of Fhs'ke'pca'T s i*''eVe-’-e's t) c Fi ' t 
det'jls of the p'ay mav {< n -tea si'v 

The /tt/erra'ja ard A^'pct’* •'■r e'-n- '**■ t* "s '<• 

I'c’wtei Elites smJ ro**ia the e-ic~r e' C~-st 1 f* C-’pc" t s •" 
•rea'ics ao * Thecas Pn^as's p^^aa **‘s* ^ w* h 

and AtteT 'eras i*’; ciardrr ”t s *a* — i* > *1^ **••> .. i \. 
« iP* Ct*‘"s's ec-i *’ t'-' a -p— 

t|,r de-*' t ej Cs,*><,-s " ! 1 ,a 
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(a) By "personal details*' concerning the liravtalts ptrsut,* are 
meant such pomts as these ■ 

CsKai's "falling sickness," and his siiperstitiousness* Antony’s 
pleasnre-loviDg tastes Cicero’s fondness for Greek: Cassius’s “lean 
and hungry look,” his "thick sight,” Epicurean views, "choleric” 
temperament Brutus’s studious habits and philosophy (the Stoic) 

(3) Verbal resemblances between yuhtu Casar and North’s trans- 
lation occur constantly We may suppose that Shakespeare wrote the 
play with the narrative of the Lxues fresh m his memory, and thus, 
perhaps unconsaonsly, repeated parts of what he had read. Several of 
these verbal coincidences have been pomted out in the Notes, some 
others may be given here 

"Indeed, they say the senators to-morrow 
Mean to establish Csssar as a king; 

And he shall wear his crown by sea and land. 

In every place, save here in Italy ” i 3 85-88 
"They were ready to proclaim him king of all his provinces of the 
Empire of Rome out of Italy, and that he should wear his diadem m all 
other places both by sea and land.” Lift of Ctuar 

"To every Roman amen be gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

Moreover, he hath left yon all bis walks, 

His private arbours and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber ” m 1 146, *47, a5a~a54. 

"He bequeathed unto every dtizen of Rome 75 drachmas a man, 
and left his gardens and arbours unto the people, which he bad built on 
this side of the nver Tiber " Ltfe of Brutus. 

“Ytsa have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella.” iv 3 a 
"Brutus did condemn and note Lucius Pella.” Life of Brutus. 

"Commg from Sardis, on our former ensign 
Two mighty eagles feU.” v. i 80. 81 
"There came two eagles that lighted upon two of the foremost 
ensigns ” L^e of Brutus. 

"What are yon, then, determined to do?" v t. 100 
" What an thou then determined to do 7 life of Brutus. 


SHAKESPJbARE’S USE OF PLUTAIXH, J7I 

"The last of all ilie Komans. fare i*'ee ttt’l •* s J 90 

" He lamented the death of Casstns, callirg hm t! c li't <>f a!i i* *■ 
Romans '' Life ef Brutus 

Very similar is Tennyson’s vse in 77 -t l~\'’s tf tht A 7 f ' rf ’'4l''ti- 1 
Merit Da-rthur The Idylls have miry ech'ics of I'a’c's » ^ a- ’ 
English, such as the descnption "elothedn trhile ft’ I--') 

to the llol) Grail (513) and to tlie arm of the Lai'y r' tl e Ei> e «’ > 
gasc King Arthur the SM Old ExeaUfcur( 7 ?fC.*- rtf f <r// 
and took It back ( 7 >f 311 — 31^4) At'd s > -Cki- e* It -1 
has woven the words of the original into ne» ten ct . ’-.s.' as bV-s'i ' 
Sjrcare docs sometimes with PEtarch. 

Ju’tut Citsar, then, ts no* an eiample of S’-al e*pf*re r rrs- **'.1 
lIc^s in the intention of a plot and tneidcus Apart fn "i l*'e c’ »>ac 
tensation and poetry of the play, it is in h« tie •—e*'! ef th' r'.'ensl 
supplied by Plutarch iliat he reveals h s genius. MaVr, t ’ t t-si *ri cf 
Ca»ar with its avengeraent the een'ral idea, he 1 as •►'rk.'-'l t-'j l' ■> e 
incidents which liear direcllr on hit parp'ie, ha* Ir 1^' ‘ i'f*n i'*-) 
close, vital relations, and omittel* eietyt’iag n PL’a wVi ratts'ivt 
that was irreleiant The outcome vc a c'o‘s'r Vrii *i' », i*-*] t ' 
through all its parts by one mam idea n'ltth cn 'rt t'-r «1- 'V, \r ' 
this result is achieved at tl e c<«t of a fevv irtc- iett’ ‘s dev I'l -v 
from liislory They arc rj" follows. 

(i) Shakespeare makes CraiA "ti ,np'i'’ t-V* ,''fe i~ t'* 
day of the Luf-realts irv'cad c' sis rr-'V Ik'' e 

(a) He p’aees the m.rder cf Ca.-at 1*, 'J c Cs; al. 1 1 * la ' 
Cuna Per- ft r> - j vec pp iptl, 197 

* tvwe pt'lr'Llj hei' c— • •’* i',< ft •• l», i' * 

cireunc of the Trawvirv) or'' i' , f rr ^ , ,, i a t* * • 

ca*"psi 5 'Vftf *v » c* wS e*i t".!:* i*-e n * Tl* e ^ ' rk* 

0\e p!iy crolrr* ca Lr^tt l! *•»' koe f-r-a I'er'-* oft>t 'e-v*** 
ihoLci-l left her, *e I.V IV 1 1 * fckr*e*-r .. Al i** e** * o' t* * i'. * ^ 1 1 ' M r** * 

r-rai hsv lk*|f.3 I'erkfe -r f rt e T*ii.**k **»' »,v,**k*»k< r*ie' 
ihea we pa j ,*r4 e’ • is is* j,,i , ,.e oV*'e*'*, , ,,r *k,^ 

dt*f. ev cw' :*t I’-at, ai a r.. e* 1 > -ry »*-, '■* »t • s* >1 , • 

Se*ka *naS p, *v I ** *ef O.iak’ v»t *‘ im Ir l^e ri'r k,,*- 1 ** «<ri , , ,» 

d,», in**ie'* • e'r f ****'•£ 0*****#r) I . 

01 Uftt llkSI wo* J ,1 kr*l ft.* ll**l**fr-k**lft*, *,* 

tl has heel o' **vei * 'fk-'v* v, 1*. . ,,%,*** 

t-kio iKe teeet v, i r'ev- v ,1 i krv-ivr ,3 i* * j ir , » <» v* , 


kik k 
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(3) He assigns the murder, Qie reading of the will, the funeral 
and Antony’s oration, and Octavius’s arrival at Rome, to the same 
day. Historically, the murder took place on March 15; the will 
was pnbhshed by order of the Senate on March 18, the funeral was 
celebrated on March 19 or uo; and Octavius did not arrive till May 

(4) He makes the Tnumvirs meet at Rome mstead of near 
Bonoma. 

(s) He combines the two battles of Fhihppi Really there was 
an interval between them of twenty days, Cassins fell in the first 
battle, and Bmtns after the second. Octavius was too ill to take part in 
the first 

Most of these deviations from history come under the heading 
'compression ’ A dramatist, deahng with events that extend over a 
long period, must be permitted a certain license in curtailing the 
time and compressing the facts otherwise his work will be broken up 
and lack eonantralion Thus in the third Act ngid adherence to history 
was quite incompatible with mtensity of dramatic effect ; it would have 
necessitated several scenes treating each incident separately, and the 
tragic force of the whole must have been fiittered away 

One other aspect of Shakespeare’s handling of Plutarch may be 
noticed, viz the fresh touches which he adds, the suggestive strokes 
that heighten so much the impression made by the bare statements of 
the historian Thus how effectively does he amplify the following 
sentence of Plutarch “taking Caesar's gowm Antony laid it open to 
the sight of them all, shewing what a number of cuts and holes it had 
upon lU” Shakespeare makes Antony stir the hearts of the citizens, first 
by associating “Caesar’s vesture” with that cruwnmg victory on the 
Sambre which evoked at Rome such rgoicings as bad scarce been 
known in all her long history, and then by particularising with fine 
audacity of fancy the very rents pierced by the several thrusts of the 
conspirators — though Antony had not even been present at the murder. 
Thus does prosaic history become transfigured into drama. 

Again, m the scene of Cinna’s death how humorous is that “ Tear 
him for his bad verses, tear him for his bad verses ”, and in the fourth 
Act how imaginative the introduction of the music and song which 
smooth away the feeling of unrest left by the dispute between the 
generals and induce a repose that harmonises vnth the mamfestauon 
of the supernatural. 



EXTRACTS FROM PLUTARCH THAT ILLUSTK\T;: 
“JULIUS CrESAR.'- 

ACT I. 

Cssat^i “trlumpli over Pompeys Mood.” Ecc"s t.j'— 

1. "This was Uie last war that Casar miJe lUl the tr cie, h 

made into Rome for the same d'd as ircch c'Te-'J the ' ! 

mote, than any thing that eser he had done t>efote . becaiis* * e ha 1 r t 
overcome captains tint were s*rin(.e«, cor Inrlarivs In-t l>.t !a’ 
destrojed the <ons of the noblest man o'" Rome, «' -i f t -r 
oserthrotvn And because he h*d pljcVel tip h » race 'o t*'* ts» *' 
men did not think it meet for hm to tn>.r*p’i so for i* e s"s’a~ < * 
his country, rejoicing at a thing for the wh'ch he h*>' 1 <'"6 etC"" to 

allege in his defence unto the gods anl men, tha* he viss e to 

do that* he did ” {Li/e ef Cwar.) 

The tithnnes “dlrrobe the taart* ■* 

Secret Ai— 74, h:r'“* • •' -oo. 

2 , “Tliere were set up irnges of Oesa' n i' e i, - r- t 

upon their heads like kings Tl ose the ’wx> tr rs, list' » 
Marullus, went and pulled down. i"d f-' ''•i~ o-e. i — ■'g « ' 

that first saluted Crsar v k -g, they co""" '‘p* tl 'u f— " r 

was so oTetded sM'hat, that hesteptired Varo’e' a ' ll-s - « { •' r t 

tribunes’ ips ' (/ iff f Cjt-ir ) 

The ef Iny-esi. • Secret pijS'^'-a j— < 

3 *• At t’nt lime t'ic fca'* /a /-'- .*’1 • u < ceV’ -a’c ' - 

o’d lime men KV ir*s s' - '^i.* rn', or — ’ ' **■ 

unto the feast of the 1 j-t .3 Area ’a. T.' t '» .-i • * •» 

the'C lie liters no’i r— c"*! sr-s, r -g (-■'* j “* ' • ' 

ri5g s'raits i’ ep'se’ves l’'at I't-*-' w' u , 

silj. riK "p n sp-'i* t’'fn tl 'v i' . • » w t M s 


» i‘» »* 1 
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hair and all on. to make them give place And manf noblewomen and 
gentlei^omen also go oP pnrpose to stand in tbdr way, and do put foith 
their hands to be stricken, as scholars hold them out to their sdiool* 
master to be stncken with the ferula* persuading themselves that, being 
with child, they shall hate good dellveiy ; and so, bemg barren, that it 
will make them to conceive with chil d.” {L^e of Casar.) 

CassitiB incites Brntiu. Scene 3. 

4 "Therefore, Cassius did first of aU speak to Brutus. Cassius 
asked him if he were determmed to be in the Senate-house the first day 
of the month of March, because he heard say that C«sar’s friends should 
mo\ e the council that day, that Casar should be called king by the Senate. 
Brutus answered him, he would not be Oiere ‘But if we be sent for,' 
said Cassius, ‘how then?’ ‘For myself then,’ said Brutus, ‘I mean 
not to hold my peace, but to withstand* it, and rather die than lose my 
liberty.’ Cassius being bold, and taking hold of this word: ‘Why,’ 
quoth he, ‘what Roman is he alive that wiB snSer thee to die for thy 
liberty? What? knowest thou not that thou art Brutus?.. Be thou well 
assured that at thy hands they [the noblest men and best atizens] 
specially require, as a due debt unto them, the taking away of the 
tyranny, being fully bent® to suffer any eirtremity for thy sake, so that* 
thou wilt shew thyself to be the man thou art taken for, and that they 
hope thou art’” {Lift of Bruim ) 

‘‘ Tend CassiuB has a lean and hungry look.” 

Scene a. 19a — 314. 

5 "Casar also had Cassius in great jealousy, and suspected him 
much' whereupon he said on a time to his fnends, ' What wQl Cassius do, 
think ye 7 1 like not his pale looks.’ Another time when Csesar’s finends 
complained unto him of Antonins and Dolabella, that they pretended^ 
some mischief towards him: he answered them again, 'As for those 
fat men and smooth-combed heads,’ quoth he, ‘I never reckon of 
them, but these pale-visaged and carrion-lean people, I fear them 
most,’ meaning Brutus and Cassius.” iJJft of Casar.) 

Casax refuses the crown offered him by Antony at the hupercalla. 

Scene 3 3 SO — 3 fl 3 . 

6 "The Romans by chance celebrated the feast called Lupercalia, 
and Ckesar. being apparelled m his triumphing robe, was set m theTiibnn^ 

' Rjve way, » oa. • cane. * oppose. 

• resolved. * provided that. ^ plotted. • the Rostra. 
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where they ti'e* to make ihttr O'auoss to the pso, ’c, a ni fron n-e 
did behold the sport of the runrcrs Ar‘c'"i.<i, I'c "r oit ar* — ' the 
rest that was to run, leaving the anc ca* cercir’oi'e' aid o’ I eui'a™' c’ 
that solemnity, he ran to the tribune whe'e C'^r v as «rt sr 1 a 

laurel crown in his hand, having a royal bar 1 or diatl«"i ■ntf'**''' ' al.' * 
It, which in old time w as the annert irihard token (>*' a Ici-g Wi'o be 
was come to Caisar, he made his fellow rurrers w ,'h hin U^t I m up, a- 5 
so he did put his hurel crow-n upon his bc’d, »ign''yi p •’'cie''} t' si be 
had dcsened to be ktrg But Cis>ar, making* as *1 '-gh be rr'k*'-’ i*. 
turned away his head The pcojile were so rcy tcial a* ii, thii il <-i *11 
clapped their hands for joy Antonias a. a n did put it o- 1 t heii’ 
Crsar again refused it, and thus thej were «'rivt"g oT and o~ a g rst 
while together As oft as Antonias did pul t’ is uurel crow u^'o bin. 
a few of his followers rejoiced at it and as o'i aUo as C»si» tc*’-**'! i’ 
all the jieople together clapped the r hands And ih s sras a wr- ’er'' i 
thing, that they suffered all things subjects 'hauld «’o by c ■ sn '"i*-.-* 
of their kintrs* and jet they could not rd>>de l''e na—e e' a k < r « 
ing It as the utter destruction of their lil'«tty Oe-Ar, i- a ‘ar., • * 

out of h s seat, and plv c’ ing down tbc collar of bis pawn ft> -“In mV. 
he shewed it naked, bidding anj nan s'ril e oT b ' bea 1 1 ’ at wmM ” 
(Zi/r ef Itru'ut ) 


Cusar ‘‘Ughlly eeteeniB" the s*s**>* 

7 “AkTien thej had decree’ I’lvers I o''>' ir> f ■>' I ' in ’’••• 
the Consuls and I’rators, accon,u> tel wrh tl t w’r’e a< ' 'S, 

Senate, went unto him in tbe r^arkc* jHce*. «’>'• c be was i-i 1 r 
pulpit* fo' omlnns, to tel'i hin nl at hcr'm's 'b-y ’ • ' . f ' - 

m lus sb'.c'’cc. But he, $ ‘ti-g «'iU n 1 is Wj-ov, i' > -a ' x " a*' 
unto them w’en tl cj cs~e n as if t' 'j I-’ j in r 

aii'.weied them 'th t be 1 i' '..n l-i ~ -•-.I 1 1 *<r e- o'" i’ ' 
enlargel ’ This did not c~’y o'^c" 1 1'"' b'ra't ' - r - ~ • 

also, to sec t’ ■' lit »’i'iM »a 1 * .Is C' r- c’ •' * .. -s ' **♦ 

co”imon«-'vi*h ns c' "seas.jr" i A '• - ,'S rp ’(•»»» 

departed tl*- vc seij sws' '\ Tl— ,• - ' tV^i t 'f 

jiar.el > - e ts' '.is bo-*-, r, ’e i , « . 1 i < '•*■.' > * i » 

bis *'eck 1-att, 1 e cneJ t-t s’ I o ’ s ^ > ’ ‘ ' **ii 

t W ! • J- » I 

' fs* ssr- » e- -•'-J! I- •« » »- 

Ss,l *. j-5-a I c-- ' —* l'--a , , 

> t' T f - L 
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ready to offer to any man that ■would come and cut it.’ Notwithstanding 
it IS reported, that afterwards, to excuse bis folly, he imputed it to hts 
disease, saying, 'that their wits are not perht’ which have this disease 
of the falling evil^, when standing on their feet they speak to the 
common people, but are soon troubled with a trembling of their body, 
and a sudden dimness and giddmess ' But that was not true, for he 
would have risen up to the Senate, but Cornelius Balbns one of his 
friends (or rather a flatterer) would not let him, saying; ‘What, do 
you not remember that you are Csesar, and ■will yon not let them rever- 
ence you and do their duties ?’ ” of Qatar ) 


The omens of Csesar’s fall. Scene 3. i — 78 

8. “Certainly destmy may easier he foreseen than avoided, con- 
sidenng the strange and wonderful signs that were said to be seen before 
Ctesar’s death. For, touching the fires m the element *, and spirits running 
up and down in the night, and also the solitary birds to be seen at noon- 
days sitting in the great market-place, are not all these signs perhaps 
worth the noting, in such a wonderful chance as happened ? But Strabo 
the philosopher wnteth, that divers men were seen going up and down 
m fire: and furthermore, that there was a slave of the soldiers that did 
cast a marvellous burmng flame out of his hand, insomuch as they that 
saw It thought he had been burnt ; but when the fire was out, it was 
found he had no hurt.’' 


The papers “ entreating” Brntus to “speak, strike, redress ” 
Scene 7 319 — 324, Scenes 142 — 146; Act li. Scene i 46 — 56 

9 . “Now they that desired change, and wished Brutus only their 
pnnee and governor above all other, they durst not come to him 
themsehes to tell him what thqr would haie him do, but in the night 
did cast sundry papers into the Praetor’s seat, where he gave audience, 
and the most of them to this effect. ‘Thou sleepest, Brutus, and art 
not Brutus indeed.' Cassius, finding Emtus' ambition stirred up the 
more b) these seditions bills'*, did pnek * him forward and e^ him on* 
the fnore, for^ a private quarrel he had conceived against Csesar.” 
(/ tft of Cittar ) 


* perfect. 
* spur 


* epilepsy* ’ sly < wntin^s 

* incite him. ^ because of. 
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10 “But for* Rr-tus F'S *- ' ' 

procurements ard Swrety rumo-rs cf iSie cu}, sr, 1" t--) ! ’ s 
did openly call and procure '.ni to «.o •' n* re OiJ i ' *• 

mage of his ancestor Jun._s B-r. t.<, (tlj cuxe the ui- -t i - ' I " ‘I 

tncj ■wrote: *0, that rt pleased the go-s th-e; rc-t •■ i- \ , 5 

and again, ‘that thou v-ert he'e a^-o-g us r>'w*‘ Hix . r 

chair, where he gave audience duti-g tl e tir*e 1 e i' f I''-*' u ^ ' 
of such bills *Bru*i.s, thou art as’cep, ard at* rj h ” 

(Lj/e ef Bntttt' ) 

“Eat wla the noble Emtes to cur party ' 

Scc»e 5 tis ui: r» 7 — t*"! 

11 “Kow \\hc~ C's usVt*l $ f'-c" b a-i’i' > • "-r* — t • 

C-esar thtj all 'igiec-l, -rd pto’uise^^ to teke p-- ur*’" h - • *; 
were the clntf of llicir conspi**c) Ter *1 •■} ’ t‘ . . } « 

cntcqiri'e and atu I ji* •'sthit.d'l not Si t" t* te^- ’ 
and couT-ige to driv their svicrd',"' »• <*<v-i t’ c- w-' t-' ’ - 

of «»ch estimation as Emtvs to •'z' e c'c*} i-* ■ ’ s 

his only* preserce the f-c.* we'c Inla a— 1 U •> ». “•'* !' ‘ 

course, then tl at t'-ej «’ o In go to it »i * f'‘- 't * r s* , v 
they hsd do^e it, they shoj 1 lie —fe ''■—'.I ljea„sc cicn ••• <• i 

ihml th-t 13n.*_s wev’d "o’ * sve re' "d to hwai- r • ■ < — v ' ^ 
if the ca-Se had been goc"'* a" 1 ho*"- • ” f/Lch. . • > ) 


ACT IL 

“1*0 EC* ns oa’di See— i t’y— .<"> 
12. " Tl '.1 c’l”- e, l‘'i ' s "a- c a" ,'t c 
I T ' ..on* tl e i- a • I'^t’ — • j sr r - • t' » 

rcac' '• '-n oa * to, e,' t- . - ’al'— f -v'- t s c ’ 

• ' d . ,’itr's- ics c't i'>cr-*l<..s» 

M, ’ r ' .1 tt s—m’ to th'" s 'll f ' r " , i. > 
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**Bat -trhat of Cicetol etiall we Bomid Urn?” 

Scene 1. 141 

1 3 "They dmst not acquaint Cvcero with their conspiracy, al 
he was a man whom they loved dearly and trusted best , for the 
afraid that he being a coward b} nature, and age having also ini 
his fear, he would quite turn and alter all their purpose, and quel 
heal of their enterprise, the which specially required hot and 
execution ” (JUfe of Bruiui ) 

Brutus refuses to let Antony be slain with Cssax. 

Scene i 151 

14 . “All the conspirators, but Brutus, determining* upon this 
thought It good also to kill Antomus, because be was a wiche 
and that* in nature favoured tyranny liesides also, for that he 
great estimation with soldiers, havmg been conversant of lor 
amongst them, and especially having a mind bent to great cnte 
he was also of great amhomy at that time, being Consul with 
But Bratus would not agree to lU First, for that he said it r 
honest* : secondly, because he told them there was hope of chi 
him So Bratus by this means sa\ed Antomus’ life.” (Ufeof h 

Brutua and Portia Scene i. 533 — ^309. 

16 . “Now Brutos, who knew very well that for his sake 
noblest, vahantest, and most courageous men cf tiamc did ventu 
lives, weighing with himself the greatness of the danger: when he 
of hb house, he did so frame and fashion bis countenance and lot 
no man could dbccrn be had anything to trouble his mind Bt 
night came that* he was m his own house, then he was clean cl 
for either care* did wake him against his will when he would hav 
or ebe oftentimes of himself he fell into such deep thoughts 
enterprise, casting* in his mind all the dangers that might bappe 
his wife found that there was some marvellous great matter that t 
his nu&d, not being wont to be in that taking*, and that be co 
well determme with honself. 

“ liis wife Poraa was the daughter of Cato Thb young lad 

* deciding. * one hat * ngbl, fate * so 1 

* anxiety * calciitatreis. r of mind 
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Bratus, 'Kho went to see him being sick in his bed, :ind said unto him s 
' Liganus, in what a time art thou sick '* Liganus nsing up m hts bed, 
and taking him by the tight band, said unto him : ‘ Brutus,' said he, ‘ if 
thou hast any great enterprise in hand worthy of thyself, 1 am whole’.” 
{Life of Brutus ) 

Calptunla's dream. <‘Bo not go forth to-day ” 

Scene i — 56 . 

17. “ He [Caesar] heard his wife Calpurnia, being fast asleep, weep 
and sigh, and put forth many fumbling' lamentable speeches* for she 
dreamed that Caesar was slam. Insomuch that, Cissar nsing m the 
morning, she prayed him, if it were possible, not to go out of the doors 
that day, but to adjourn the session* of the Senate until another day 
And if that he made no reckoning of her dream, yet that he would 
search further of the soothsayers by their sacnRces to know what should 
happen him that day Thereby it seemed that Cmsar likewise did fear 
and suspect somewhat, because his wife Calpumta until that time was 
never given to any fear or superstition* and that then he saw her so 
troubled in mind with this dream she had But much more afterwards, 
when the soothsayers having sacnficed many beasts one after another, 
told him that none did like* them then he determined to send Antonius 
to adjourn the session of the Senate.” {Life of Casar.) 

Sedns Brutus persuades Cssaz to go to the Senate-house. 

Scene a 57 — 107 . 

18. " In the meantime came Deems Brutus, sumamed Albmus, in 
whom Casar put such confidence, that m his last will and testament he 
had appointed him to be his neat heir, and yet was of the con^iracy with 
Cassius and Brutus he, fearing that if Csesar did adjourn the session 
that day, the conspiracy would be betrayed, laughed at tlie sootlisajers, 
and reproved Caesar, saymg, ‘ that he gave the Senate occasion to mis 
like mth* him, and that they might think he mocked them, considering 
that by his commandment they were assembled, and that they were 
ready willingl} to grant him all things, and to proclaim him kmg ot all 
his provinces of the Empire of Rome out of Italy, and that he should 
wear his diadem in all other places both by sea and land And further- 
more, that if any man should tell them from bun they ^ould* depart for 

I rainbljng s sittzD^ * please. 

* be displeased with. > muse. 
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that present lime, and re'nra a^jo Ca’reir^’a «■'- Ji '-sr* te”' 
dreams, what would his e''e~iie# a^d ill wTi’"- say, ar 5 I '•w C' ’i •’ -i 
like of* his fneu<U’ words? Ard w’ o coj' ' p'r't.a *e t' t” o' ^ * 
bat that th^ would thirV his dom non a c**e a J 

tjranmcal m himself? And yet if it be so,’ <tai 1 he, • t' t’ j ' . w'v y 
mislike of* this day, it is bet'er that you j;o yo.r's'f la le--**!. i-’, 
saluting the Senate, to da'mi's them tJl ano'he; time/ T' '■*fs ’'^sl 
he took Cesar by the hand, ard b ought hm out o' hi I..-’ (/j/r 

e/ Cisar ) 


Artemldora*. Scene 3; Act m Fet^e 1 3—10 
19 “AndoneArSe^idon,salfO,bo"ninthet‘’ec'G*’ adv , 
of rhetoric m the Greek tongue, who l>> r-ea-s r' 1 .1 p-o'r- ■* wj* it t 
familiar with certain of Bratv-s’ confe’era'e', a~d t''"r'' el -w •» » 
most part of all their pi-ctices’ ag'.-** C~**t, ci~-e t-il 
little btll, written with 'js own ’ a-f", o' all thj* 1' n-n-* t ' ‘-’i I ' 
He, marl 'ng how Cnriar receiv<-d ill h^ cr' r's t' a* wt - < '* r ’ 
him, and that he gnse them s*»*',.h** tj Its re' ‘hi* rne *'» ' 1 - 
pressed nearc' to htai, and said ‘Ca'-rr, re*' t' i r-"'' s' •> 
yourself, ard tha' q,.ell}. fnr ther lie ri'*t'T r' p*'it we »' •• ’ 

touch* jou neatlj ’ Cnr-ar toik it of I -i, Im* e r-i't i*s' i* 
though he nm) ’fnes at e’n, ‘cd •*. h' tie r«— t ' f-' ' * 

salute hiTT ln.t ho’ding r still in l„s hir le«-, “ i If L" ' ' ws,-' 
on wiihal into the tjcnu'e hcw^c ” e' C.-' a*- 1 


rc-tla'B ssx!'''r 5 vr— t 

20 “jro'vinlhe'"e’'-'i"'e lletccrn-co-c ('I s p > 1 * 'i*- 
nnto hiir, and told li,n h’s w '•■«*» a-s’i'- ' 1\ ' I'.---., - s<i r 

catcful’ an I pensive fo* tl" wh t* w~s *,•' c'" e. ’ lis • s « i • 
awav with* so pe*' an ' i“ » i-d {"'-f r' r r ' «' e c'. ' ' t I 
wn'hn, but wa« fp-'-’rd vr h erm I ~ e a* ' f*T ’ * “ n 

tl osc thi* ase tal en a"„ p - ~ is* •«- *• »'» fuw ii - j •» ' 

» r,->— 3 i' » 1-1 ,,,1 p'* ** t' ** 1 n.*,-! 1* 


asking e'rrv "an t’ ■ c 
a'! '• '!* s*nt r-'ss— --tt a''ct r s","*. ■' * 
Icrpli C~s,*t s c - p- * — — ii 1" 

wcalri-’-s was a*’e fs ’ 
sa SWC'U'l'*’*, l' •* ’* s' 

* spiir-v rt * u - -* 


-'ll V* ,1 
,»f ' ' ’ 


a*i 
* V ^ »•* ' ^ 
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was taken in the midst of her house, where her speech and senses faded 
her Howbeit she soon came to herself again, and so was laid m her 
bed, and attended by her women When Bmtns heard these news, it 
gneved him, as it is to be presupposed yet he left not off the care of 
his country and commonwealth, neither went home to his house for any 
neivs he heard." {Ltft of Brutus.) 


ACT IIL 

“The Idea of Uaich axe come ” Scene i. i, a 

S 21 . “ There was a certain soothsayer that had given Caesar warning 
long time afore, to take heed of the day of the Ides of March, (which is 
the fifteenffi of the month), for on that day he should^ be in great danger 
That day being come, Caesar going unto the Senate-house, and speakmg 
merrily unto the soothsayer, told him, * the Ides of March be come’, 
‘so th^ be,’ soffly answered the soothsayer, ‘but yet are they not 
past’.” {Lt/e of Ccssar.) 

FoplUns Laena. Scene i. 13 — 24 

22 “ Another Senator, called Po^us Laena, after he had saluted 
Brutus and Cassius more fnendly than he was wont to do, he rounded* 
softly m their ears, and told them: ‘ I pray the gods you may go through 
with that you have taken m hand; but withal, despatch, I reade* you, 
for your enterprise is bew rayed V When he had said, he presently® 
departed from them, and left them both aftaid that their conspiracy 
would out. When Caesar came out of his litter, Popihus Lsna (that had 
talked before mth Brutus and Cassias, and had prayed the gods they 
might bring this enterprise to pass) went unto Oesar, and kepi him a 
long time with a talk. Cresar gave good ear unto him* wherefore the 
conspirators 0f so they should be called) not hearing what he said to 
Caesar, but conjecturing by that he had told them a htde before that his 
talk was none other but the very discovery of their conspiracy, they 
were afraid every man of them ; and, one looldng in another's face, it 
was eaqr to see that they all were of a mind, that it was no tarrying* for 

* advise. 

* so use to wait. 


* voold. 


* whispered. 
' (mmedately. 


‘ betrayed. 
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them till they ««c spprtlicnJecl. ba* ta her lh*l •.'•rr i i ” 
themsdves -with iheti own ha-tis. Aid w*'ei O-” .$ s*'-i cr*'ii' •' ‘ i 
dapped their hands ci then swonls ondf tl e r gowns to craw- , 
Brutus, marking the coBti!e"arce ard ges'sfc o*' s'- 1 c >" ’c' 

that he did use’ himsulf rather like ar 1 utrMe a-d ear-e-* si ' *, 
like an accuser, he said rothi"g to his co njer on (liec- ‘c •* —r ven: 
many amongst them thai were no* of the con^pi-'cvl w 1 a 
countenance encojtagu-d Cassius And ir'r'>'’ia'e's -^e*-, 1 j~- «**•» 
from Oesat, and kissed Us hand which sh-wi-’ p’si-'.r t* at t* w • 
some matter concerning himself, that he had hed 1 "* 'o I'"'* i-* 

{O/f tj J}m*ut ) 


Ca!saT*a death Scene i s;— 77 

23 •' So Caspar co* urg irio tl e heu't. *'1 1* e Sr's’e s*!''''* u, 1 1 

their feet to do him honour Then part of Bmt.'-’ co-'pa-t a- 5 C!'-''r>’e 
ratesstood round alxi-lCtsar schatr.ani! part eftl rrial<-'c- ■'et'w '* 
him, as though they male sail with *lc*e .-s Ci~ I'-r, to ca'* I 5 • 
Viiother again from banishii.en, and ’hui ptos-cu’.*, dl t’ •• r i 

follow (.-dCvsar till 1 e was >•« in 1 sc'at Whnd—v— , , 

and Ixin). ofended »i h them cne a'ei ar''’e', I'cc* ♦ t’<- r e 
the) wete deniol il e more they pnr''ed upon I s- ’ \ c rl' * e**-"!*" 
with him, Me.cllus at length, laki-g I iv gow- w ' ir >*• ! s * *• , 
pul’ed it oscr his neck, which was the -.gn p» c •’ e co ' -'f .'cn * 
upon him Then Casca. be'ii 'J h.m. s take’ li" i" i’ ■ '-n-u s' » 
swotd, howbcit the wound was no* girst "o rr — e •’ "r 

the fear of such a denl,s‘i alte’"} t did i’-aic • ’ i-lt:kr‘i»» fg*' 

from him, that he killed h n not at the Ai 11 w IX; C -t' t i 
straight unto him, caagh, ha'd of h,s s»c" ' i" 5 I c It hA 'r 

both ciicd oat, Causar in l,3tin O'ueiiaio <7-s 1 w* •<’<■>• ’ zr 
and Casca, in Greek, o his i r. I et * I ■> * m, > e , ** r 

"At the V<i:i”’"i''gof tl iss I , t*‘tv 5 * i WTT { T I X ' 
the conspirac), wcic so aarJUtd wi h 1 e h t— > g' * ** '* saw *' * 
hud no jsowxi III 'ij n-iO cl to ht'pl ~r*t'‘r"'*'a< * “-'I'l' 

oa’cnr 1 hey on .he u i -r s ’e t*-at h— ' c~“’ *r ' ‘ i '> * c - , 
hitn in cn cvets ' » wi *» the ' swe-rds ~ t » • * •• 'i ' * « 

lurreel hi"t nn w* re Kt I e war I'n,. t- •• t i — e* ‘ s ‘ r 
rat r I sw o Us in 1 s fat*- a* 5 w *' * a.l'- ” a* ’ * “ 

a* s se 1 1 lie_'' ta*».t I o'' t- t,-, Ic- wa-. a ' 

1 Wj., 'tvr • «— . Ml* * IS 
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every man should give him a wound, because all their parts should be 
m this murther. and then Brutus himself gave him one wound ^fen 
report also, that Csesar did still defend himself against the rest, running 
every way with his body : but when he saw Bratus with his sword drawn 
in his hand, then he pulled his gown over his head, and made no more 
resistance, and was driven either casually^ or purposedly^, by the counsel 
of the conspirators, against the base^ whereupon Fompey’s image stood, 
which ran all of a gore>blood till he was slain. Thus it seemed that 
the image took just revenge of Fompey’s enemy, being thrown down on 
the ground at his feet, and yielding up the ghost there, for* the number 
of wounds he had upon him,. For it is reported, that he had three and 
twenty wounds upon his body* and divers of the conspirators did hurt 
themselves, staking one body with so many blows.” [Life of Casar.) 


Confusion In the city Scene i 82 — 98 

24 . ” When Csesar was slain, the Senate (though Bratus stood in 
the middest* amongst them, as though he would have said somethmg 
touching this fact^ presently ran out of the house, and flying, filled all 
the city with marvellous fear and tumult. Insomuch as some did shut 
to^ the doors, others forsook their shops and warehouses, and others ran 
to the place to see what the matter was* and others also that had seen 
It ran home to their houses again ” {Ltfe of Ctesar.) 


"Then walk we forth, even to the market-place." 

Scene i. loS — m. 

25 “ Bratus and his confederates, being yet hot with this murther 
they had committed, having their swords drawn m their hands, came all in 
a troup together out of the Senate and went mto the market-place, not as 
men that made countenance* to fly, but otherwise boldly holding up 
their heads like men of courage, and called to the people to defend their 
liberty, and stayed to speak with every great personage whom they met 
in their way ” {Life of Casar ) 

Brutus’ speech to the dtlzens Scene 2. i — 52. 

26 " When the people saw him in the pulpit, although they were a 
multitude of rakehels* of all sorts, and had a good will to make some 

* bv accident. * intentionallv * pedestal. t because o£. 

* midst. ' deed. ^ close. ' had the appearance. 

* turbulent men. 



EXTR.\CTS FRO'I PLUT\XCH 


SC IT] 


■^r; yet, I/srg s-h-’-'id to do it, h" .*•! revr'?-?; <*pt *-i*Tr t.- *> 
B"-*..?, they kep* s It^ce ‘o htrr ■w’'** *■? rrc. ^ ‘o” vr-— I'- '.i 
began to 'peak, tbty gave •— <ja e* sa' tree b ' — e - '’t 
afi.e*', they s’ evre’ that thn ■we e v* a’l •’r — t"’ ••• 

For w’'en aro.htr, called C “-a, ve.’j 5jvt i; V.er an’ b-'-- 
acc’J'e Casa-, they VI i-*o a gica. jp'oar a- 1 'nans’ r-- 'y r'n '•3 
him.’ (Ij/f cf Br^u. ) 


C-Bsor'e fnneral. Tte reatJias cJ hi* xsUl. Scc-e s ?♦»—•»* 

27 “ Trey [t’-e Se“a e] ca'ne to 'all c''C'f ■' s w* I r* a—»"* 

ard of his CremU ard i£!~'b Tr— ' A^'r- i-s. t' - ' {•'»>’ ’ < ‘.'"•a 
neat should !■« read O'er iv.a-d -I'o i’ * ’’‘wj 

bare!, and no* m h.g.,ji '“-ip.c*’, Ic' t’ e pe-',' 'c r- .'r"'rt*'<s 
occaron to be tvc»-s ' ''•tr uil r Cz' •* ’ 'y 

spake against It. fl«. Br-.es nsn* «-•*■ t’'e i ^ r**. a.""! >. *■> 

It, ssre'cin It see-'t'h be c-i ‘ea a f'.’* b'r 'r '• ' 
he did, svas uben be voa’l no* co~.c' 'a *• i fs’ '» f "7 
Anton ns «hoj!d be «’.an, ari the'e'^ t be was j-t* \ se—'*-' ‘s* 

thereby he baa >ateda*'d j rc-ghe'rl .'*'-; f’ C"’ - 
tbe.T eon'p rasy T’-e w'”-’ la. w..i, »« t- . C-r i * 

fi.ne'als '’•oi.’d be ns k** o-u* ■> .'i ‘•are »*s s’- • ' 

marred a’b For 'rs* r' all «'•<— C,T»a' s f«'*' s' r *t r r ' 

ar'O'ig t’-C'n vbere'n it a pe-'e' 'a ’e ’ ’ ' ei’~r c '*■ 

cf Ro-ne 7* drac'--"a« a r-nn, a d *’■• 1 * 1 ’ > i" a* ' ** 

n"to tbe pec, le ■w'-irh be ba! c" *’ • * c' -r" 7 . >" i' ’ ' 
p are r-he-e now e 'e' p’e tc" ~ i(. ' z~' < 

b'"*, ar ’ wc'e r'arscl'e--' {fi'’*" >. ' 

Ant'ST*' c**Vra S-r" • i* — r 

28 •* *if,e'*v-r ’* v'-'~ Ce- ' "* 

p’‘ce V c' a'r"!:.'*b „ -'a, f-i 

to *’ -a'c e-t c*_' f" c R ,v v 

V., w'p’s roi c ~pa< t>, — •* 
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An^rer ot tbe dtlzens against tbe conspirators *'flre tbs 
traitors’ bonsea '* Scene « 458 — 164. 

29 "Therewithal the people fell presently into such a rage and 
mutiny, that there was no more order kept amongst the common people 
For some of them cned out, ‘ Kill the munherers’: others plucked up 
forms, tables, and stalls about the market-place, as they had done before 
at the funerals of Clodius, and ha\ing laid tliem all on a heap together, 
they set them on fire, and thereupon did put the body of Csesai, and 
burnt It in the mids^ of the most holy places And furthermore, when 
the fire was throughly* kindled, some here, some there, took burning 
firebrands, and ran with them to the murthereis* houses that killed bun, 
to set them on fire, Howbeit the conspirators, foreseeing the danger 
before had wisely provided tor themselves and fled." (Life of Brutus^ 

Arrival of Octavius In Borne Scene s afiy, 

30 " Kow the state of Rome standing in these terms*, there fell 

out another change and alteration, when tlie young man Octavius Caesar 
came to Rome. He was the son of Julius Caesar’s mece, whom he had 
adopted for his son, and made his heir, by his last will and testament. 
But when Juhus Caesar, his adopted father, was slam, he was m the csty 
of ApoUoma (where he studied) tarrying for him, because he was 
determined to make war with the Parthians but when he heard the 
news of his death, he returned agam to Rome ” of Brutus ) 

Clniia the Poet. Scene 3 

31 . " There was a poet called Cinna, w ho had been no partaker of 
the cou'piracy, but was alway one of Caesar's chiefest fnends he dreamed, 
the night before, that Casar bad him to supper with bun, and that he 
refusing to go, Caesar was very importunate with him, amd compelled 
him ; so that at length he led him by the hand mto a great dark place, 
where being marvellously afraid he was dnven to follow him m spite of 
his heart. This dream put htm all night Into a fever ; and yet notwith- 
standing, the next morning, when he heard that thqr carried Caesar’s 
body to bunal, being ashamed not to accompany his funerals, he went 
out of bis house, and thrust himself mto the press of tbe common people 
that Were m a great uproar. And because some one called him by his 
name Cuma, the people thinking be bad been that Cuma who m an 
oration he made had spoken very evil of Caisar, they, falhog upon him 
m iheu K^e, slew him outright m the market-place ’’ {Lfe of Brutus.) 

1 msdst. r tborougblr * being 10 this condibon. 
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ACT IV. 

Kectlcg of t!ie Ttlvaavin Tfcc Pre»cr!y*'eM Sr*“c i 

32 "Thercuinn all tlirce fc* tojjtlhe' (to xr*, Ctvs , A-’c— 
apd Lepidas) tn an tlacd* ennronwl ro-..nd ahca* .‘h a i ’t!* : t*-r. a- ^ 
there retnatned three days together No* as to-c' a 1 < ' r* r :n 
they were eastl) agreed, ard did divide all the cap ’c c'' * "-el-' v ce" 
them, as if tt had been thar okti inhtr'ance Put vet l^-ry c ' 
hardly agree whom they would put to dea '• f' esc'y rr— <r «v._, 
would* kill their eueriies, and save the r kiE.*”ien an 1 ^ le- i*. \ e a* 
length, giving place to their preedy dc' “c to icve-p'.’ c*" t'-’ • 
enemies, they spumed all reverence o'" b'oe»l ar > h i.f fnr* ' ’ p 

at their feet. They condemned loo of the cl ie‘’e«. ci.i.r'i of P n e 1 1 
be pnt to death b> ptoscnp'ion." (Lt/t tf At uy ) 
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were both amazed and afraid also, lest it would grow to farther matter* 
but yet they were commanded that no man should come to them Not- 
withstanding, one Marcus Fhaonius, that had been a fnend and a 
follower of Cato while he lived, and took npon him to counterfeit a 
philosopher, not with wisdom and discretion, but with a certain bedlem^ 
and frantic motion . he would needs come into the chamber, though the 
men offered* to keep him out. But it was no boot* to let* Phaomus, 
when a mad mood or toy* took him in the head: for he was a hot hasty 
man, and sudden m all his doings, and cared for never a senator of 
them alL Now, though he used this bold manner of ^eedi after the 
profession of the Cyme philosophers (as who would say, Dog£\, yet his 
boldness edd no hurt many times, because they did but laugh at him to 
see him so mad This Phaomus at that time, m despite of the door- 
keepers, came mto the chamber, and with a certam scofi5ng and mocking 
gesture, which he counterfeited of* purpose, he rehearsed the verses 
which old Nestor said m Homer: 

‘My lords, I pray you hearken both to me. 

For I have seen mo* years than suchie* three.’ 

Cassius fell a-laughing at him but Brutus thrust him out of the chamber, 
and called him dog, and counterfeit Cyme. Howbeit his coming m 
brake their strife at that time, and so they left each other.” {.Life 
Bruiiu.) 

Portia’s death Scene 3. 147 — 157. 

35. “ And for* Poraa, Brutus’ wife, Nicolaus the Philosopher and 
Valenns Maximus do wnte, that she, determmuig to kill hersdf (her 
parents and friends carefully looking to her to keep her from it), took 
hot burning coals and cast them into her mouth, and kept her month so 
dose that she choked herself.” {Life of Brutus ) 

The apparition of Cssaz’s Spirit to Brutus 

Scene 3 574 — 289 

36 “The ghoct that appeared unto Brutus shewed plainly, that Uie 
gods were offended with the murther of Csesar The vision was thus 
Brutus being ready to pass over his army from the city of Abydos to the 
other coast lying directly i^inst it, slept every night (as his manner w as) 
m his tent, and being yet awake, thinking of his affairs (for by report he 

t mad. * tned. s no use. * Iiiader. 

* whim. » on. r more. • such. 

• as for ” nght opposite. 



sc. Ill] EKTIiACl-S FROM FLUT.KKCJl l?C> ’ 

was as aiTsrvl a cap'a " s'jJ wi t -ji JL: s’f'-,' a* r\-^ " t 
he fhojgh* he heard i no s« h s te'-S.^'v*, a-'i t - !--p '<'«• » * • 

light of the Iiirp tba* waxed very f^i"" he «ai s 'ic-n‘'e •' f » 
laan, of a wonderful greatresx a-'d d'e^ 'Ll !■> t. i' - - a* 'V* . r 'e 
him marrello-slj nfnid Bot wher he saw tha* i* c ' ‘ ^ 1 -r* *•• • 

stood by his bed-rde a-d said c''*S -c a* le’',*' ' t a V.-'i h s 
he was The image answered him * J am ‘h y 1 1 i-^e' 5 r." * ’ 

thoa shall see me by the Ci y Phi i»,ies.' Thea P » i.« "j ' >-* 
and said, *V>*cU, I shall see thee then’ Tlttrsi.j.; r tp s 
presently* vanished from hir- ” (Lr/r cf Cirs *- ) 

37. “So, bcirg ready to go '** 0 , t’-- •- j • r-»v h - )n ’ — 
all the eanp fooh ic' re •) as * e )• ’ s 'c'* p's. It • 
thinhing of weghtj matter*, '•e I e • er ! • -e c ' , — 

and ca>ting his eye towards t* e d ■'•r h s tent aw- 
ful strange and mo^stroas shaj-e of • 'vs v c' - 4 J - a ' 

said neacr a word So B-ntus a sc v>' • t \*< a > ' 

rna.n, and what cao'c broagV ‘•.n t* i* " T^~ t a- i t ' 

*1 am thy evil sp.nt, B'n'uv a-d th a <’ -1 "* Is i-' t a » 
Philippes’ Bnj'wS be -g ro o ’ ens.-e a' ’ -e, ' * ,• 

tVell, thea I shall see thee agar' Th* < ^ j t • 1 » - 

away ard B-a'us c*l'cd h s ven f‘o ~ 

heard no no.5e, not sass anj U -g a' a ! * (Ij • j T' • ) 


ACT V 

Cajs'es to S'e-salv s— -c t 71 — 7 ' 

38 -'a, I P'S. cs' W-* ’ t* “-c. a - ->»• - * 

1 amconpcMc^ rga - ' i-y ~ ' a- ’ w, {;. 1 , -r - t1 ' a „ • 

jeop'rd* the li'cr ai rTt-'t'e!*--' 1 

uem.s beliac’j,^ * r'' pa C. . c V* ' • r f p 

«''o“i «e s'lo.' ’ aira ~4 ' .0 - c' *a — — t »- « 

evil ce-- e' * 'a a w—sc** At' C ** ..s *"-1 - * . »v- *' r . 
wr-di {.“ohm, '•e l^de ^ ” ’ e»»-, s-lw' -'s_ 
n.pjver to * m t* c •'••xt - fa” st “4 r ' n.. . ' > 

{/> t / i ’ *a ' ) 

t »• I.-.* « r 1 

' s rr-jL - 4 n* . s— ' I , 
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Tbe omens their effect upon. CassloB Scene i. 77—89 

39 " When they raised their camp, there came two eagles that) 
flying with a manr^ous force, lighted upon two of the foremost ensigns, 
and always followed the soldiers, which gave them meat and fed them, 
until they came near to the aty of Philippes: and there, one day only 
before the battle, they both flew away And yet further, there was seen a 
marvellous number of fowls^ of prey, that feed upon dead carcases .The 
which [omens] began somewhat to alter Cassius’ mind from Epicurus' 
opinions, and had put the soldiers also m a marvellous fear. Thereupon 
Cassius was of opinion not to try this war at one battle, but rather to 
delay time, and to draw it out in length, considering that they were the 
stronger in money, and the weaker in men and armour. But Brutus 
did alway before, and at that tune also, desire nothmg more than to put 
all to the hazard of battle, as soon as might be possible.” 

The morning of the day of battle Scene r. 93 — leS. 

40 '* By break of day, the signal of battle was set out in Brutus’ 
and Cassius’ camp, which was an armmg scarlet coat . and both the chief- 
tains spake together in the midst of their armies There Cassius began 
to speak first, and said: ’The gods grant ns, O Brutus, that this day 
we may win the field, and ever after to live all the rest of our hfe quietly 
one with another. But sith* tbe gods have so ordained it, that the 
greatest and chiefest things amongst men are most uncertain, and that 
if the battle fall out otherwise to-day than we wish or look for, we shall 
hardly meet again, what art thou then determmed to do, to fly, or die?’ 
Brutus answered him, being yet but a young man, and not over greatly 
experienced in the world- ‘ I trust* (1 know not how) a certain rule of 
philosophy, by the which I did greatly blame and reprove Cato for 
killing himself, as being no lawful nor godly act, touching the gods: 
nor concerning men, wliant, not to give place and yield to divine 
providence, and not constantly and patiently to take whatsoever it 
plcaseth him to send us, but to draw back and fly: but being now in 
the midst of the danger, I am of a contraiy mind For if it be not the 
will of God that this battle fall out fortunate for us, I will look no more 
for hope, neither seek to make any new supply for war again, but wiU 

* birds. 1 since 

• Should be • trusted,’ and bis answer rc-illy begins at * being yeU’ North missed 
the tense and so ShaVespearr was oiitled see v. i. loi— loS note. 
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nd me of ihis niseraVe % orH t-d co"*e-” m- ■n*'’ riv Ftt t 

g3\e np tay life for riv cosiirv n tbs ide* cf f 1 

I "ihall live m anothc' more plo't'^s mo'lJ * Ca- e« f*” s-’i--'' 
and eml-racinc him, ‘Come on t’-en,’ i he, 'If es =—1 ersY" 
OTjr enemies T»oth ihia tnird Fo* ethe' vrt 1 r -Kr t* i*. 

not ne«l to fear 'he cooq jein-y * Af'e-f* 5 lalV, •'•sy Ic 'Tct -'-.'aSi >0 
among their friends for the o-den-’g of tJ e bi'lle " 

The battle dc'eat ef Cavs's* bct'-e ^ i— S 

" bretn< had con,x.r'ed all '•a h s «■ ’c, Cev . 1 i~« .'j 
on the other side her no Si gnodid t^-e-' In* 'ha *r c« rr" r " 
help Cassius, ihmVirg he had o c'coae t’ "a as *■ — tr'i ’ do--* , ’ 

Cass.ns on the oibet s dc tar'icl n' fit R'a.’us, th * Vi-g t . • , < 'kt- 
overtliroBTi as hinseif «-« He ICa'siuiJ sva« t~'r»e‘c >s' a“n i”* 
how Brutus’ men ran to pve c’.nrge upon t' r-ir e im a- ! a r 
for the won! of the t rt'Ie. ror co~ -i-i,-..,-* to j; ,c t* s'gt , a' * t' 
gnctcsl him bes' le, tLa' nf’er he {Bm'-s] ! ij -e t, 1 — 

fell slmight to <"> 0 1 trd » ere m* care' 1 to c->~, a:* n 'he tn-t o' • 
trenies behind b-' »nth t'»t)ing iitt lo-g mo-e ‘‘"s- '* r *’ » 
saltanl'’<.ss o* fores’g’* e'‘ the c-i't'- * i e-o-,'~s C- • at ' *5 
himself compafserl n ■wi'h the *ight w'-p of » i« t-»— t < a nr bb’s — * 
tipo" his hoTsc~'er 1 raVe I’nme'fiVcl), a’-'f M f •»•• 1 '* f wx *i'i» ••a 
Furtl ermorc percenirg h's f-sj’r-e" to i v- pros'- f-o t* ’ v'- • ! • 
could to hcep them fro-n ft> V ar c-' gn — r-* r' «'• 

Cl* gn btaie*s that fM a-’ * _cX it fv* ■' x’'l s „ 

mucli ado 1 c CO-’ 1 set- her,' h * cb*- g- ar ! in-e'f-i- 
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acquainted 'with him lighted from their horses, and went and embraced 
hun The rest compassed him in round about on horseback, with songs 
of victory and great rushing^ of their harness*, so that they made all the 
field rmg again for joy. But this marred alL For Cassius, thinking 
indeed that Titinnius was taken of* the enemies, he then spake these 
words: ' Desiring too much to live, 1 have hved to see one of my best 
fnends taken, for my sake, before my face.’ 

“After that, he got into a tent where nobody was, and took 
Pmdarus vnth him, one of Ids bondsmen whom he reserved ever 
for such a pinch'*, since the cursed battle of the Parthians, is here 
Crassns was slam, though he notwithstanding scaped from that 
overthrow, but then, casting his cloak over his head, and holding 
out his bare neck unto Pmdarus, he gave him his head to be stncken 
off. So the head was found severed from the body, but after that 
time Pmdarus 'was never seen more. By and by they knew the 
horsemen that came towards them, and might see Titinnius crowned 
with a garland of tnumph, who came before with great speed unto 
Cassius But when he perceived, by the cries and tears of his fnends 
which tormented themselves, the misfortune that had chanced to his 
captain Cassius by mistaking, he drew out his sword, cursing himself a 
thousand times that he had tamed so long, and so slew himself 
presently* m the field,” 

“The last of all the Bomans, Ctre thee welll” 

Scenes 91 — 106. 

43 . “ Brutus in the mean time came forward still, and understood 
also that Cassius had been overthrown, but he knew nothing of his death 
till he came very near to his camp So -when he 'was come thither, aftci 
he had lamented the death of Cassius, callmg him the last of all the 
Romans, being unpossible that Rome should ever breed again so noble 
and -valiant a man as he, he caused his body to be buried, and sent it to 
the cit> of Thassos, fearmg lest his fiinerals within his camp should 
cause great disorder ’’ 

“I am the son of hlaxcuB Cato, bo I” Scene 4. a — ix. 

44 " There was the son of Marcus Cato slam, vahantly fighting 

among the lust} youths For not-withstandmg tliat he w as \ cry weary and 

^ classing ^ annoar * by * difficult momeot. * at once. 
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orer-harred*, jeJ voald he not tl erefore f y, bwX raa-fc \ 
laying abont him, telling alood hts ra~e, and ab-o b <s fi t -i - 
length he was beaten down amoog*! nary c’l er des'' >“ c* ' > 
enemies, which be had slam roord aboa* him.” 

The device of LncUlns to aare EratM Fee-t 4 « 4 — to 

45 *' All the chiefest gentUneo a^d ncA-.h y il ^ c e o * i'"-i 

ealiantl) ran into any aanger to save 1,-u -<■’ li'e • v ' — i >«• 

was one of Bn.tns? fnend* called Licil us who sr- -- a tn'.'-' r *' 
barbarous men going all together rgl t •'gt n • P-si^-s *'c fSip.*- 
stay them with ll c hazard of his life , ar ’ be>"g 't/' 1-t i^ » > ' — 
that he was Bmins* and because thm *hou'i l< :\c \ j*si- 
them to fating him to Antonius for he said he wi« ifri> * o* Or- ", 1 ' 
that he did trust Artonius belter These batbarc.* r'"v, !•» - i - y 
glad of this good hap*, and thinbi-g tl c^^'lres haj^v r", ■’ 'i 
earned him m the night, and tea* some be^'m v 1 A“ s 'x 'e ! 
him of their coming He was manedojs g * > r' }i a- w,-* o 
meet them that brought 1 im When they ca~e ’-c-t og"' t , A' 
stayed a while bethinbiiig h mself how he •S'^a’d uelr .« 1»»'« 

rreantime LubIils urns brought to ’ i~i, w'-o t c.'jV w h a '<■ 
counlenarce »aid* ‘ An’onn-s I date a*Yute the-, t’'a* r' t-' * ■' 

tahen nor shall take Mamus Frutns a* »e r- ’ I G 1 » ' 

from that fortune for whemsoeve- he lie f'i.“ a .ve r 1 ^ > 

lie found like himself Ard now for 1 a— c— - • •* 

having deceived thci^ nen of arr" I cm Iw-r - * ’ •’ 1 

WM Brntus, and do ro' Tcr.»e to vaGc' a-y '■••• i’ « , 

to’ I.aoln.%' words na>’e ihcr* all a— at ~ • 

on t*'e o’her s <le, Irvk ~g upnn all t’fcm r» .• i-. . i - - < i - . 
urto then *Mj compano-'. I -n vc sir ''■'n < s ' :i* * ’ < 

yOwT pu-po'e, ard that j oat'' “k th i r a- ' 'r ’ , ' 

L.t J 3 in.rc you, voa have ink*— a Ix-ne* 1 ^ 

For t~>‘ead o’’ s" eremy yo- I.av* - -s''*'' i- ' - t 

pan, ll you had bm-g''* n't V'--''" '’I't " ’v I c-'" ’ * v" 1 
$* c-14 ha\c dp'"c tohir* For 1 1 a’ ra*' " - r.r i 

ai th’c r"" ’•'•te, 'h-n n — e~c~ e*' ; 

i“ t a* t’ a' ' I'le ct’iic’c’ *' n to '"e r' h « f ' • 

kvrl vt e\<r a''f* sen—’ I n ‘a ’ ' ’ v, rt-- * 
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The last incldeats of tbe drama. Oeatb of Bratos, Scene 5 . 

46. ‘'Bratos thought that tbere was no great number of men slain: 
battiei and, to know the truth of it, there was one called Statihu% th 
promised to go through his enemies, for otherwise it was impossible 
go see their camp . and iiom thence, if all were well, that he would li 
up a torch-hght in the air, and then return again with speed to hu 
The torch-hght was lift up as he had promised, for Statihus we 
thither. Now Brutus seeing Statihus tarry long after that, and that 1 
came not again, he said: 'If Statihus be ahve, he will come agau 
But his evil fortnne was such that^ as he came hack, be lighted m I 
enenues’ hands and was slam 

"Now the night being &r spen^ Bratus as he sat bowed towar 
Chtus, one of his men, and told him somexviat m his ear: the oth 
answered him not, but fell a-we^ing. Thereupon he prove< 
Dardanus, and said somewhat also to him: at length he came 
Volumnius himself, and speaking to him in Greek, prayed him f 
the studies’ sake which brought them acquainted together, that 1 
would help him to pnt his hand to his sword, to Qirust it in lum to k 
him. Volummus demed his request, and so did many others: ai 
amongst the rest, one of them said, there was no tarrying for the 
there, bnt that th^ must needs fly Then Brutus, rising up, ‘ We mu 
fly mdeed,’ s«d he, ‘hut it must be with our bands^ not with our fee 
Then takii^ every man by the hand, he said these words unto the 
with a cheerful countenance: 'It rejoiceth my heart, that not one 
my friends hath failed me at my need, and I do not complain of z 
fortune, but only for my country’s sake . for as for me, I think mys< 
happier than they that have overcome, considenng that I leave 
perpetual fame of riitue and honesty, the which our enemies t] 
conquerors shall never attain unto by force or money; neither can le 
their posterity to say that they, being naugh^* and unjust men, ha 
riam good men, to usurp tjrrannical power not pertaining to them ’ 

“ Having so said, he prayed every man to shift for himself, and then 1 
went a UtQe aside with two or three only, among the which Strato w 
one, with whom he came first acquainted by the study of rhetonc I 
came as near to him as he could, and taking his sword by the hilt wi 
both his hand^ and faibng down upon the pomt of it, ran himsi 
through. Others say that not he, but Strato (at his request) hrid t 
sword in his hand, and turned his head aside, and that Bratus fell dor 
‘ fried. * prerent. 


* iricted. 


sc. V] EXTRACTS FROM PLUTARCH 105 

npon it, ?nd so ran him'tlf a- 5 jt" N w 

Antonins having found Bn.ti.'-’ body, 1 e cas‘ 0 -t it to l»t vr-, >*-l ..p - 
one of the nchest coat-anaours* be bad A' ci- ar- A— t " - 1 s 
ashes of hts body unto Semlia his r'o'hcr ' 

“The noblest Roaan of thfsi all ’ Sce-e 5 f 7* 

47, “ Brutus, for his viitue and Tal '•'•'If t i b:'"! 1 : 1 > ' '* 
people and his oivn, esteemed of i)ob'’ea'en, --•’ }i**r' < f r > • 
so much as of hts cnenucs , because he s -.■> a r a*\ ^ ' _e b . * 

gentle person, noble minded, ml ■ncJl neve* V in -r " 

earned away snlh pleasure n"d co\e'o_s-e'-, 1 h* 1 e»c* -n * 
mmd uilh him, nnd would reset jncld to vi'-- r* , * r * 

which was the chicfest cause of h" f— "t, o*" h’' t. 
goodivill tint eiery man Ime him f->r t’ cs «c r **’ 1 ' } 

intent 11ns good For it was said th* V •< r i* i \ ' i'~ 

times, that he thought, ihnl of nil t 1 1 i ih 1 1 • ' ^ a ” C~ -r t' ' e w 

none but Brutus only that was rnoicd to do 1', 's t' -I ^ • 

commendable of itself hat tl nil tl e r> hf v r •> < , t 1 •- 
hts death for 'omc pnante malice c' envy, •’ -t th.\ i ' '■■n- ' ' V • 

unto him ” 


Kcsiala and Strata ‘tc"t < f— 

48 "Messnla, that ha I heen B-m' s pr-' fr* ' ’ ' 
wnids Octavius Cnsar's frtrd sn^ «* r'*l\ -> c- C.' ■ ' i 

leisure, he brought Stra'o, Rr u'‘ i* r ~ ’ 

'Occar, l*e’iold here is he tl *t dil tie • i.- — « r 
Cts-ar wclcon.ed 111 1 at that ti*"?, a l-fcn •> t ' 

service in all his as anv Gfcc."~ c c' - t' 

battle of Ac'ium " 


* »t c — a 
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THE SCENE OF CHAR'S MURDER. 

The real scene of Caesar’s mntder, which Shakespeare places in the 
Capitol, was the Cuna Pompaana, adjoining the Portmu of Pompey’s 
theatre , see p. io8 

This Cuna was a "hall, with one side curved and famished with 
tiers of seats It was used for meetings of the Senate, and in it Caesar 
was murdered at the foot of a colossal statue of Pompey, whidi stood in 
the centre. During the outburst of gnef caused by the death of Julius 
Caesar the Cuna Pompnana was burnt, and the scene of the murder 
decreed by the Senate to be a locus scderatus. The statue of Pompey 
was saved from the fire, and was set by Augustus on a marble arch at the 
entrance to the PorttcusP (J. H Middleton, The Remains of Ancient 
Rome, II. 68 ) 

Shakespeare diverges from the tru^ histoncal account in Plutarch, 
and gives the Capitol, not this Cuna, as the place where the murder 
happened, because of the old literary tradition to that effect, cf 
Chaucer, The Monk's Tale 

“This luhus to the Capitohe wente 
Upon a day, as he was wont to goon. 

And m the Capitohe anon him hente [seizalj 
This false Brutus, and his othere foon, 

And stikede him with boydekins [MhinsJ anoon 
■With many a wounde, and thus they lete him lye.” 

So in Harriet, iji. 3. 104 — 108 "You played once t' the uni\ ersity. you 
say? I did enact Julius Caesar* I was killed i’ the Capitol; Brutus 
killed me” and in Antony and Cleopatra, II. 6 14 — 18 
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It IS ihertfore partly for the sake o' the hie-ary at^oea'icn t* - 
Shakespeare selects the Capitol, no’ the Cunj P -pr"-- 

Csesar fell at the foot of the sta’ee of his prea’ •wi.l s’ el r»-a' 
— surely one of the most svondctful p'cees of the irony of f -t-ne .n a 1 
hbtory Shakespeare cannot lo<e so fine a dm—a* c i-r ’?'• h. .-e 
he transfers the statue from its real site in the Cwna to the Cap a 
good illustration, 1 think, of his way of pre'ernrg d*an:s* c e‘'-et to 
accuracy of histone detail 

In one of the palaces of Rome (the Pilstv V/a ' ) u a ci ’it •! 
marble statue, found m 1553, nhich is eon'-’on’y r-pj'ot-d to I-' t' j 
seij statue of Pompey 

Bat Professor Middleton says, “ there is li'tle (ptrar 1 fp* t’ s Iv' ff 
The original statue of Pompey was probably of btm-e " Ko'^e 
the allusion to this tradition in Byron’s Cht.it 

II 

” A'«r*e, Ctessr </ “h net t.n'»*p, n-f* ' «i t 
Wtll kt It sa’uf'J" Act HI Sc. 1 II u7, 

The gist of these lines ts: 'I was n^h in Kv s' mp '’r'c i C 
•—since ‘‘C-esar doth not wrong”, aid if 1 nm •t-aa 11'" ^ 

must s.ntisfj me with some gool TC"..s"'n for ch"— C-r* 
IS not to l>e moted with empty f a**erT ' The •< 'e i ' t’ ■■ ’ 1 ^-:' > 
cgo'istical, and the egotism rerches i*s c‘in'*.s m the « ■•£ e" * - 
IS incapable of iloirg wro"g — is, in fac'. ar. ' r, a- r 

being, a deit) almost Tlie'e is a s*ro-g c~’p'-i< s I-' e sj - s* 
the end of the line) on ciwt 'It’ell s t v li-en fy ' * * i ’ s' i'"- 
purpose by means of ‘‘swee’ wotds” a-1 "I ‘ t-s 

ihmgs are no *' cai.se,’' nor do ther sp,'- 1 'o Cm,- 1 a” w’" ’ r 
changes 1 1 * mind, it mus* lie for so-o-- »irc“g r*-t 

I 5 y ja'ij/Vf he nems co“vireed ’ha' h* — -t t* p' 7 -’i »' t' * 
wlidi IS asked of him. le chui-pc h s t- -1 as w’ » . m 
shows. 

Prv'babtj ri discuss on wo_!’ hasr ci''* *’ ' ' 

tit fat* that Re*' Jc-ss-. fjE-'c' i' tsr-ce in a ^ ’ r* ' ” ' ' 

rcalmg of the »'• ho' o In t'— t -- ' T ' 

Co^es’ies r?r /■'’.Mr*-* (rCrd |'•ll a t a* •*** *i ^ 'i* 

tl a. too, if 1 has-e eras; to w'-’:^ l'— rep'r 1 s-i’* ' 
yn. mr : *' •• rr* *«' •m.'s 's.'! T*.!' s s 


s m ^ 



1 98 JULIUS CiESAR 

this passage in Julttu Ctesar Again in his prose-work called Ditcnmti 
Jonsonwntes- 

"I remember, the plajeis ha\e often mentioned it as an honour 
to Shakespeare, that in his writing (whatsoever he penned) he never 
blotted out a line. My answer hath been, Would he had blotted a 
thousand Which they thought a malevolent speech I had not told 
postenty this, but for their ignorance, who chose that drcnmstance to 
commend their fncnd by, wherein he most faulted; and to justify mine 
own candour: for I loied the man, and do honour his memory, on this 
side idolatry, as much as any He was (indeed) honest, and of an open 
and free nature, had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, and gentle 
expressions, therein he flowed with that facility, that sometimes it was 
necessary he should be stopped* Sufflammandus erat\ as Augustus said 
of Hatenus His vat was in his own power: would the rule of it had 
been so too I Many times he fell into those things [tha{\ could not escape 
laughter, as when he said in the person of Caesar, one speaking to him, 
‘Cassar, thou dost me wrong,* he replied, ‘Caesar dui never -wrong but 
with just caw* auid such hke; which were ridiculous But he re- 
deemed his vices with his virtues. There was ever more in him to be 
praised than to be pardoned ” 

Now there is no satisfactoiy way of reconciling these two allusions 
with the text of the passage as printed m the ist Folio. Some editors 
infer from Jenson’s aiccount that in its original form the pusage stood 
thus. 

'^Metcllus Caesar, thou dost me wrong. 

Casar Know, Casar doth not wrong, but with just cause. 
Nor without cause will he be satisfied.” 

I e that at line 46 Metcllus interrupted Caesar. It has been argued that 
the paradoxical character of the passage in that form excited contem- 
porary notice and perhaps ridicule— else why was it referred to m The 
Staple of Nnit ?— aind that for this reason it was altered to its present form 
bj the editors of the 1st Folio But the Folio reading is to my mind 
much the finer and therefore the more likely to be Shakespeare's own 
work. The autocratic “Coesar doth not wrrong" seems to me to be 
spoilt by the qualification “ but with just cause " I can only suppose 
therefore that Ben Jonson simply misquoted the passage, and that the 
Folio gi\ es ns the true reading 


* ‘He sSould lia e been cheeJeei’ 
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IIL 

«£ 7 > TV, BPVTE • 

.\ct ttt St t 1 . 7; 

There appears to be no historical anthonl} fo- these words. Pi jlaich 
states that Casar, when as'ailed by the conspirators, called n La'in 
to Casca, “ O vile traitor, Casca, what doest thoa?”; bat he does no* 
record that Cesar said anything to Brutu Shakespeare therc'c'c 1 a 1 
not the authority of Plutarch. Saetonius, again, states that Ca-ar ct I 
address Brutus, but in Grech, his wo-ds being “ ical efi ic»c» " 5= * ar d t*" 0 j 
too, my son ?' None of the other writers of antiquity who hai e narra’esl 
the death of Cesar mention the words “ Et tu,Bnt‘ei'' The «' v'r, how- 
escr, had become almost proteibi'd among Lliraliethtn wn'ert, and fo' 
that reason Shakespeare emplojcd it Editors mcatioa three wciks 
published earlier than yuhut Cascr which contain the words 

I. The old Latin play Caiaru 15S5, by Dr Rich— d 

Eedes, performed at Christ Church College, Oxford 5 see Ir'r 

e Tf-e True Tra^d e of RtePard Duie ef Vtree, 159^ ; in t’’ s p’ay 

occurs the line 

"Et tu, Brule T wilt thou stab Cesar too? 

3 A poem called Aeo’aitus Air Aflerart'e, ifbs, by S Xic’ 
in which this same line is found: 

“ Et ttt Brute^ wait thou «tab Cesar too? 

Thou art my fnend, and wilt not see me wro-g’d ” 

And to these Dice adds Cesar's Legend, .lOmT/-- 
*587, 

“O this, quoth I, IS violence then C-S' _s piexd r-v I c '*• 

At d Br-ittts thsu, ni sonne, quoth I, when e'st I l''Tr '5 I'c- • " 
It seems likelj that “US'/ to, i?rw.V^”ongi—’cd wi’h •' t Ls‘ , 'v, 
and was adapted from the “ ral ei 0'' J-c'c-i ' the ' - 

"Bru'e” being introduced for the sal c o'’ clcar'cis, i c to •''"w w* t 
was addressed Whether this be so or rot, we r-r 'r a' 

Ih’t the immediate source winch suggested l^’csar-g to Shal e'">“rrvtt 
theplayof Trw Ttv> Tra!:td^, s.rce thust i' the wc-V. ca w' c'”’ c 
part of Henry VI is based In recast ag T>e Tr:-, ' t a* - , - *■* 
came across — s,rd teaembeied — the famo-s wca’s s*t”’ *a 
djing Dictator. 
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IV. 

BRUTUS AND HAMLET 

What has been said in the Introduction as to the relation ol 
Julius Casar to ffamltt may with advantage be supplemented by 
some remarks m Dr Brandes’s fine work (English translation, 1898): 

“Everywhere m Jultus Ccesar we feel the proximity of Hamlet. 
The fact that Hamlet hesitates so long before attacking the King, finds 
so many reasons to hold his hand, is tom with doubts as to the act and 
Its consequences, and insists on considering everything even while he 
upbraids himself for considermg so long — all this is partly due, no 
doubt, to the circumstance that Shakespeare comes to him directly 
from Brutus. His Hamlet has, so to speak, ]ust seen what happened 
to Brutus, and the example is not encouraging, either with respect to 
action in general, or with respect to the murder of a stepfather in 
parbcular. Brutus forms the transition to Hamlet, and Hamlet no 
doubt grew up in Shakespeare’s mind during the workmg out of 
Julius Cauar.” 

I am glad to have this opportunity of insertmg an enbrdy novel 
comment by Dr Brandes on another point in the play, viz, the fact that 
the Dictator refers to himsdf several times m the 3rd person as 
“Ctesar” His doing so creates an impression of mtense pnde and 
egotism “ He fo^ets himself as he actually is” (says Dowden), “and 
knows only the vast l^endary power named ‘ Csesar ’ He is a ntivien 
[‘ divinity ’] to himsell, speaking of ‘ Csesar ’ in the third person, as if of 
some power above and behind his consaonsness.” 

Now Dr Brandes reminds us that in his Commentanes Csesar 
"always speaks of himself in the third person, and calls himself by his 
name ” Shakespeare may have known this, but misinterpreted Cscsar’s 
motive and turned what was really a mark of modesty mto a mark of 
pnde. The explanation is very ingenious, I tbmk 

A good parallel is Rickard H HI. 3. 143 — 145, where Richard’s 
use of the 3rd person in speaking of himself gives the ihetoncal effect 
that It IS rather the King than the man who suffers ■ 

“What must the King do now? must he submit? 

The King shall do it* roust he be deposed?” etc. 

Tliat b completely in harmony with Kicliard’s conception of the 
divinity of kingship 
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HINTS ON METRE. 


L Begttlar Type of Blank Verse. 

Blink verse^ consists of unrh^rmed lines, eadi of MbicS.if c<'’i<;*tnc*e' 
according to the legvdar type, contains five feet, each foot lie i g cn-i 
posed of two syllables and ^vdrg a strong s! rcss or leceBt on tbe <ec i- S 
syllable, so that each line has five stresses, falling Tcspcctive’y on tb? 
even syllables, a. 4, 6 , 8, 10 Here is an example from J^Uus C r'sr 
’ "Nor st6[ny tdtrer, [ nor trills | of b.-i ten bra *>> " l» d 9 l)' 

The rhythm of a line like this is a ‘'ruing” rhythm 

Blank verse pnor to Marlone, the great E'lmbethin drs-rs"*' 
whose work influenced Shakespeare, seas t^o’clled «tr ctK on i*'is 
type Further, (hu early blank verse was ashat is te’~ied “e''i* ’ 

that IS to say, there was almost always w-r pajv:, ho.tcier s’ g’ t, n 
the sense, and consequently in the rhjthro, at the close each li-c, 
while the couplet was normally the limit of the scr^c. As an ex — sp’e 
of thu "end-stopt,” stnctly regular verse, take lie follc-ii.r es r*- 
from the first play written in blank verse, vu the t"agc-Jv cs’ el 
Gerbodtte (1561) 

** ^^^ly should I live and linger fci*th ray tic r, 

In longer bfe to doable mj dis’ress? 

O me most woeful wight ! wbon no nid ap 
Long ere thu day could have bcreawl Ictc: 
hlocgbt not these lards by fpi'..ae or I, '-.e 
Have pierced this b*csst, ard kfc wa'.h l-vS 

* Tbe oeue >t »orc* jtm caVirfi ; rs" e* I 

ttr-K »ithti-e syabots, of Creels j>rijs!vjy sbT 'i »f. e', »-*- 1 * ** 

CfteV ard Idtia, are bofej ea s d ■»rret y— w-r'e f" "s Tej ' f"* 's 1' * > 

cftl»e««lraelTeJilhe"g-3e rj'’'c^>j‘ibi'’:s,aai>' »««•*;■»* .s- ..r' 

— Os'C sytal!*) aed Tbs fcavs rrj’iO 1. ,-.e . , • i * ' ' 

ssreii laid Vy 0-^ ^ ^ »T'Ut..e la yt — >sri -» > ) «*J ...i aS, > s, 

rryeeaer ed lj> tte ly—lisi’j (f re~C »tre«s) a'ad 
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If the whole of JuUtts Cizsar were wntten in verse of this ldn6 
the effect, oimonsly, would be intolerably monotonous. Blank verse 
before Marlowe was mtolerably monotonous, and in an especial degree 
unsuited to the drama, which with its varying situations and mood: 
needs a varied medium of expression more than any other kind o: 
poetry. Marlowe’s great service to metre, carried further by Shake 
speare, was to introduce vanations into the eidsting type of the blanl 
deca^Uabic measure In fact, analysis of the blank verse of an} 
writer really resolves itself into a study of his modifications of tin 
“end-stopt” regular type. 


XL Shakespeare's Variations of the Eegnlar Type. 

The chief vanations found m Shakespeare (some of them oftei 
combined in the same hne) are these; 

I. Weak stresses As we read a passage of blank verse our eai 
tells us that the stresses or accents are not alwajs* of the same weight it 
all the five feet of each Ime. Thus in the hne 

"The noise 1 of bitjtle huritled In | the air” (ii. «. aa) 
we feel at once that the stress m the 4th foot is not equal to that whid 
conies in the other feet. A hght stress like this is commonly called 1 
" weak stress ” Two weak stresses may occur in the same line, bu< 
rarely come together. The foot in which a weak stress is least frequeni 
IS the first The use of weak stresses at the end of a hne increases it 
Shakespeare’s blank verse, the tendency of which (as we diall see) ii 
more and more to let the sense and rhythm *' run on” from Ime to Ime 
It IS perhaps with prepositions that a weak stress, m any foot, ocean 
most often 

Here are Imes iviili u eak stresses : 

"Alas, ) It cried, 1 ‘Give me ) some drink, j Titin(ius), 

As h I sick girl” (i. 9. 197, laS). 

"I foiind I it In I his ddsjet, ’tis j his will” (ill. a. 134). 

"And loci ] impdilienlly 1 stamp’d with j your fodt” (n. i. 944) 

"With lusity sin|ews, thr6w|ing It ) aside” (i 9. 108) 

"And s 4 y } you dd’t j by our [ pennls[si6n ” (nr. 1. 947) 

1 Irr Abbott cstiootes that nthei lost than oae Ime of three has the full nuinbe 
of fi»e ssronc JSresses, aad that about two lists out of three have four strong stresse 
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“But i I am c6n5|tant is | the n6T,lhsrn stir. 

Of whise j troe-Ux’d | and res, 'Lag qail.itj 

There fs | no fil.low In | the Crjnatn&it ” (ill t 6s — 61) 

It may not be amiss to remind the young s'uden* that n tead.cg s 
passage of Shakespeare aloud he should be careful to pve the ireaV. 
stresses as yntak i e. not laj the same emphar.s icdissim nr'elj on al! 
the stressed syllables 

s Irvericd siresta\ The strong stress r-av fall on the f r^t c' 
the two syllables that form a foot — as the s'udert v JI hare oh<4rvr>i 
n serexal of the lines quoted above. The foUowirg atracls aJ") 
contain examples. 

“Loiks in 1 the clouds, | sedrning | the base | degrees’* ( 1. 1 e6) 
"Musing I and sfgh'ing, -with ( your arms { aerdss" (it t 140) 

"I hear 1 a tongue, | shriller | than ill I the ini(s'£), 

Cry ‘Ofe]sat’ Speak; | Cmsar ] is turn’d ] to heat" (i e 16, 17) 
"Are ill ] thy cdsjquests, gldjries, tn'unpHs, rpf'Hs, 

Shrunk to 1 this litjtlc mealsare?” (lit. 1. I49. 150). 

"Csbar | has had ] great wrong j 

! n-< he. I marte*s?’’ (lit s ijt) 
Inversion of the stress is most frequent after a pau-e he^te t’ >• 
foot in which it occurs most often xs the first (i e afte* the psu'e a* t’-'- 
end of the preceding line) There may be two mvs~‘ i" ore 1 ■"% 
as the first and last two c*' the examples s'’'Ovr; ba' they are «e’d '“i 
consecutive This shifting of the «tress a wcnl I. a’ 

vanes the regular "nsing rhythm” of the rotrnl b’a~k ve-'c ly 
a "falling rhythm ” 

3. Judra jyl'aiUs Instead of ten syllal’cs a 1 -e r-av cc-*a - ' 
eleven or even twelve. An extra sjHab’c, unsues'ol, mav ixcut a* 
any point in the line befo-e or after a pa..«e. he-c* it i» co — 
in the last foot (the end of a 1 "e bergt»-s co-''.-''ec‘ p’rte ' ' s 
pause), and frequent about the tr dd'c o’’ n 1 ne (w'-cre I'-tie « 0' r' a 
break in the sense or rhythm) Co’-ips’e 
"That you | do love j me, I I aw ro J- -g jtaljo.s}’ (i s i'' 1 
"IVrite then I togeth{er), j yo-K is I a? fa.r | a n.— ■" (i s n< 
"Pirdon j ne, Julpus)! 1 H6rc was [ tl.’'. l-i’d, | I'^ve 

(M . ir. 

“56 let 1 It bf 1 with C<(xar) j The r^b’e P-J--*)" {»’ * *• 

• Cf Ml Ro'r-t v ’K *’» IT — »’—t ’* ' t 

c«t e' H f_2jr a-iTi-ti as J T’.rtri r ' i- a • t’ ' ^ ‘ 'r , ' 

S'-s.Vmv»\.x t t-vers 3-> 
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** Older I in pricjticet Albler thbi | yours6If 
To make | condl(tions), | Go t6 , | yon are | not, Cds(sias) ” 

(IV i. 31. 3 ») 

An extra syllable, unstressed*, at the end of a line, as in the first 
and last of these examples, is variously called a “double ending” and 
a “feminine ending" The use of the “double ending” becomes 
increasingly frequent as Shakespeare’s blank verse grows more complex 
“Double endings” mcrease® from 4 per cent, in Lovis Lahour^s Lest to 
33 in The Tempest, middle plays such as As You Like It having a 
percentage of about 18. The percentage of “double endings" is 
therefore one of the chief of the metrical tests which help us to fix the 
date of a play In fact the use of “double endings” is the commonest 
of Shakespeare's variations of the normal blank verse The extra 
pliable at the end of a hne not only gives vanety by breaking the 
regular movement of the ten-syllabled lines, but also, where there is 
no pause after it, carries on the sense and rhythm to the next line 

Sometimes two extra syllables occur at the end — ^less commonly, in 
the middle — of a line Compare 

“To6k it I too eii(gerly) • ] his s61|diers ffll | to spoil ” |\ 3 7) 
This licence is specially frequent with proper names , compare 

“You shall, I Mark An(tony*) | 

Brutus, I a w6rd | with you" 

(ni. 1 S3i) 

“To yod i our swdrds | have lead|en points, | Mark An(ton>)’’ 

(ill. I. 173) 

The number of lines with two extra ^llables increases much in the 
"later pla}s of Shakespeare 

4. Unstoft [fir Ruu on) verse The blank verse of Shakespeare’s 
early plays shows clearly the influence of the rhymed couplet which 
he had used so much m his very earliest work In his early blank 
verse the rhyme indeed is gone, but the couplet form remains, with its 
frequent pause of sense, and consequently of rhythm, at the end of the 
first line, and its still more frequent stop at the end of the second 


1 An extra syllable (hat bean or would naturally bear a stress is rare in 
Sbabespeare. The use of such syllables at the end of a hne is a featnre of Fletcher’s 
vene, and (he frequent occurrence of them u Henry Vllt is one of the metrical 
arguments that he wrote a good deal of that play Milton has one or two instances 
m Cemvt cf 633, “ Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this (soflj “ 

* The metrical statistics in these ” Hints" are taken from various sources. 

' Cf also II 3 S17; 111 1 137 in 3 63 etc , also L//[tilttt) m iv, x, 3. 
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Lines of this type marh only the first step in the ei olation of blank » erre 
freedom in the expression of sense and varied rhjthm are s'lU absent , 
and freedom and vanetj come onl> when the serse "runs on" from 
one line to another 

If at the end of a line there is mv pause in the sense, bonrever 
slight — such a pause for instance as is marked ssith a comma— the line 
IS termed “ end stopt ’’ If there is no pause m the sense at the end of 
the line it is termed “unstopt" or “ mn-on ” There is a progressne in- 
crease of “unstopt” verse in the plays The proportion of ‘*nns*op!"to 
“end-stojit” lines is inXeDe’rZa^’KrbZar/ only i in i8 (approximately), 
in Tke It interns Tale it is about r m a The amount, thercfoie, o' 
“unstopt” verse in a play is another of the metneal tests by which the 
period of its composition may, to some extent, be inferreil 

The rhythm of a line depends greatly on the sen'e . wrherc there is 
any pause in the sense there must be a pause in the ihythm The grea* 
merit of “ unstopt " blank a erse is that the sense by oi crfloinrg’ i"to the 
next lint tends to cany the rhyalim with it, and thus the pauses in the 
rhythm or time of the verse, instead of coimrg always at the end, come 
in other parts of the line. 

S A tyllahU sltrrtd, "Provided there l>e only one accented 
syllable, there may be more than two syllables in any foot * It is he’ 
IS as much a foot as ‘his he*} ‘we will sene’ as ‘well «ervc’f ’it is 
oicr’ as ‘ his o’er.' 

"Naturalli it is among pronouns and the auxiliary verbs th‘tirenu‘* 
look for iinemphatic syllables in tl t Shakespeanaa verse Sfne'i i'< 
the uncmphatic nature of the syllabic is .ndica'd by t et'— nfi-'n m 
the spelling. Often, houeicr, syllables may droppc-1 or s'-rro* m 
sound, although they are expres-ed to the sight" (Ab'>oti) 

1 Th-* OSS ‘tsw iy itit use of* tigSi" ''wa f- * -es -e • ' 

"liicKt endings* ate noness TaVs s cji i* ,,ch i^ea^ ..aca-i-txi—idai "" 
mch as thr paita pf ih- auTi'ia-y *Tr’ > Ac, ^anr, «rt,< ati', s ^ X'" " ‘s 
/, If Shv, jev, Af, t^r, l>r/, i-t-, -As r <»c., a" ' Co- i t* •<-> - '•as 
— 4r»r, r»i,V "a\eat. eednss" »IP •‘•'s* n-iMv'Vrs os-t •s, ' I'.s . 

•ath pracncallj ro » revs al all— c-t lie pre;s > ti™» /s, ' - «■> r' rf tr 

tttA a'va ntj fsf/, -r, rl - eAjt* a” srjvd* v' i ' r- c - - » •- 'S 

• ^al fotlovs and «*i— efr t tipV lli- t-i pS t -• *• s jv, -- j rf * r ..sv 

TSe uv' of t^tv- e-^’i-pv IkV"C» l- l'* U tr itaj's, * I .‘i e ■'i ;«*■ st *- 

oo“ero iv(al) in . 'a, ’< a a~4 at-l t- * - fa* I**) *" <•'— s ’t 

Sr— e rf t’-e ea-ly p'aja haw r»i ’ -s '5 f' er'-fa“- * s 

haw a sxry fe»r •' 1 fM e-dirfs.” Of' "•eaV e- -f»“ -- r' >'*>“ 
u, li'i dr-'vtr finS C*/- 'a -- T - f— V'" *— pf ' e-'' 

»eaV — Vl’ - t'p^ ,d-’l'r'i- , an i .'a-' 
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This principle that two unstressed ^Ilables maj go m the same foot 
with one stressed syllable is very important because feet so composed 
have a rapid, almost tn^llable effect which tends much to vary the 
normal Ime Examples are: 

“Ijit us j be silciift(cers}, | but not but|chers, Ca{(us)” (ti i. i66) 
“I was sure j your 16rd j ship did 1 not give ] it m6” (iv 3 254). 
"Letmesee, j let me see; | is not | theledf | tum’ddown?" (JV.3 073). 
This hcence is specially characteristic of the later plays Compare 
“Bdt that I the s^a, | mounting | to the^ w£ltkm’s ch^ek” 

(T!he Tempest, j. a. 4) 

“And h&e j was l£ft | by the salllors. Thou, | my slave” 

(7X< Tempest, i. a 070) 
“Him that | you term’d, sir, | ‘The go6d | old 16rd, | Gonzallo'” 

{.The Tempest, v i 15) 

“My R^lgan counlsels well: | cdme out ] o’ the stdrm” 

{King Lear, 11 4. 31a) 

“ 1’ the last I mght’s storm ( I slicb | a feljlow saw ” 

{KLng Lear, iv. 1 34) 
6 Omissions. After a pause or mtcrruption there is sometimes an 
omission (o) of an unstressed syllable (ofcenest m the first foot), or {b) of 
a stress, or (f) even of a whole foot. 

“ It IS obvious” (says Abbott) “ that a pliable or foot may be 
supplied b} a gesture, as beckoning, a movement of the head to hsten, 
or of the hand to demand attention”; or the blank may be accounted 
for by an mterruption, such as the entrance of another character, or by 
a marked pause or break in the sense. Compare 

(0) “Majny jears 1 of hap,py days ] befM” {^Richard Jl. i i. so). 
“Then | the whijmng schodliboy with | his satlchel” 

{As You lAke It, II. 7 145) 

(1) “ Flittejrers I [Turns to Brutus'^ | NowBru]tus thank | yourself!” 

(v- I. 45) 

* ‘ M essajla 1 [Messata turns and salutes\ | What says | my gdnjeriil ? ” 

(V. r. 70 ) 

(f) “lle’sta’en; [ [Siout] | and,harkl j thej shoiit | forjdy” (v.3 3s). 

“a pal[tij ring 

That she | did give me, j [Laughs eentempttto'tsly\ [ whose pdjsy 
was” {The Merchant of Vendee, V. i 147, 148) 


1 S^^eti'oes m s jcli cases the Folio prists tV, showing that the ■wo'tl was nean' 
ic be slurred (Ahhctti 
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y. Lira ef irregular length SlintwCspure oscs lines of three feet 

often (i 4, 93, 161, 30$etc.} ; (ess ftequentl>i lines of tvo fee' (il i. 6t), 
especial] j to break the course of some passionate speech (i 9 177 , 
3 37)1 half-hnes occasionally; bncf questions anil exclamations, a hicli 
metncally need not count; and rarely lines niUi six strong stresses, 1 e 
Alexandrines^ (the type of verse nhich ends each stanra in Tft FiV^r 
Queettt). 

As a rule, the use of a short line corresponds with some'hirp in the 
sense, t.g a break (as at the end of a speech}, agitation, come’sstio''sl 
effect of question and ansner, strong emphasis. Thus in i 3. 71 and 73 
ne feel (as Abbott sa}s) that Cassius pauses to look round and see that 
he Is not oierheard, and also to notice the effect of hn iiords on Casca 
In tt. r $9 Brutus pauses as a thought strikes him, m 306 of the same 
scene tliere is the emphasis of a solemn promise In it 4 16 Portia’* 
agitation IS manifest. At the close of a speech a short lire giaes ,>*thap« 
greater emphasis (lit. i. ^8), andeertamlj \arielj 

There is, 1 think, no gemnne Alexandrine m Julius Casjr ntete 
arc several lines ashich look like Alexandrines (“apparent Alexsrdn ei," 
as Abbott calls them) but nhich on examination arc found not to bavt 
SIX unniistakeable stresses Thus in each of the followng Imea ce 
syllable or more can be slurred or elided or treated as exlra-mcir cal 
(a) “Sctli6n(ourln|dnecye,JanddeWi|i’th’dth(cr)” (I s ,‘■61 
(d) “ To mask 1 thj mdnlstrous vis(age) 1 Pevk none | c>.'r,'p{(i s c) ) ' 

(ii 1 i-i}. 

(f) “Our purjpose nfclcssajry ind I rot 6n(vioa'''' (tl. i. i;*') 
(o) “ Andt'llk jl’yousQme(umes)?i Dnfilljlulriltl c ')?’ 

(II I. s'-*! 

Here the curious rh)-thm reflects Poitia s rn’atioa 

(f) “And th6se | does she I appl> 1 for w-rn('aps), i ar 5 p'i'{:e-'* ' 

(11 r ‘Ja) 

Dr Abbott, however, seems todays this tme as -n A’evs~k - ’■ 
which f^rtent has the Latin accentuation 

{/) “ ^S iH come 1 ■when it | will come | 

\Y1 St r f'l’? 

in. 9 dJl 


• So ea’J-3 eii’.er fro'.. Akxxad e Pa.'S tr 1 Tit-O- p" « 1 - ' » 
rf AigxanSrr^ a ,S*H cettury p.*?... ..‘.0..* r- i* * C f-l. *• * ' ' 

p, It i* t' e mr IT o' Irr' ’ t t;*’' t' r p'l'* f* '• 

of Rsd-ir and Lome "eX 
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(g) “Popfljius L£|na spfaks | not 6f | our p4r(poses)” (in i. *3) 

The s of the plural and possessive cases of nouns of which the 
singular ends in St se, st, ct and ge is often not sounded, being absorbed 
into the preceding s sound (Abbott) 

(A) "There’s not | a nojbler man | m R6me | than An(tony)” 

(ill. 3. I3l}. 

(*) “That made j them dd’t. | They’re wise | and hdn’ltablfe” 

(in. 3 318) 

(/) “05me to | our tdnt, ( till we | have done ( our c6nf(’rence)”’ 

(IV. 3 51). 

Agam, some seemingly six.foot lines are really “tnmetcr couplets”, 
that IS, “ couplets of two verses of three accents each often thus pnnted 
as two separate short verses m the Folio .Shakespeare seems to have 
used this metre mostly for rapid dialogue and retort, and in comic and 
the lighter kind of serious poetry” (Abbott) Generally some notion 
of division IS suggested. Examples of these couplets in Jubus Casar 
are : i. 3. 114 (where a comparison is divided equally between the two 
parts); 11. 4 33 (where the equal division represents the antithesis); 
and II. 3. 118; III I. 116, V. I. 108 Each of the last three is 
divided between the speakers (as is often the case with the tnmeter 
couplet); tlicre being an extra ^'liable in one half of li. 3. 118 and 
V. 1. 108 

These, then, are the chief modes by which Shakespeare diversifies 
the structure of regular blank verse Their general result has been 
well summed up thus: that they make the effect of Shakespeare’s 
maturer blank verse rather rhythmical than ngidly metneal, Le more a 
matter of stresses distnbuted with endless vanety than of syllables 
previously calculated and accented according to a normal standard 
Every student should grasp these variations thoroughly, particularly the 
first five, and observe the illustrations of them that occur in any play 
(especially the later plays) that he may be studying. 

And he must, of course, remember that scansion depends much on 
the way in which a writer abbreviates or lengthens sounds, as the metre 
requires 


* The s}r>bo1 ' is intended to sho% that a vowel iv ignored in the scansion, 
thoL^h It mar be heard more or less m pronanciation. There is no means of marling 
the diFerenl degrees of slurring* thus, tcr/'renet represents with fair accuracy the 
pronanciation which must Be given to te^firttxer in this Ine, wheieas the symbol ’ 
would over eirphasise the v'umng sound required m conspimcj in (^) 
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Abbreviation coaprises all the cases in -n-hich a syllaVe does ret 
count metncailj— whether it be elided *, contracted, or slorred * Mt-y 
abbreviations belong to ereiyday speedi, others to poetical usage. 

Of lengthening of sounds the most important example is the sca-j; o- 
of a monosyllable as a whole foot *. 

For ftfll details the student must refer to the standard auiho''ty, v». 
Dr Abbott’s Shaktspeanan Grammar, pp 344 — 3S7. 


nX. Shakespeare's use of Bbsme. 

In his early plays Shahespeare nses the rhymed coup'e'* very 
largely , but gradually the nmoant of rhyme declines, to tliat the p'o- 
portion of rhymed couplets in a piece ts one of the sn-est indications o' 
the period to which it belongs 

Is there mndi rhyme? the play is eatly 
Is there little rhyme? the plar is late 
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thyme. Especially m moments of great emotion does rhyme destroy, 
the illnsion of reality we cannot conceive of Lear raving at Gonenl 
in rhymed couplets ' Blank verse on the other hand has something 
of the naturalness of conversation, and naturalness is a very great help 
towards making fiction appear like truth. 

a Freedom The necessity of rhyming imposes restraint upon a 
writer such as blank verse obviously does not mvolve, and often forces 
him to mvert the order of words or e\en to use a less suitable word The 
rhythm too of the rhymed couplet tends strongly to confine the sense 
within the limits of the couplet, whereas in the blank verse of a skilful 
writer the sense '* runs on ” easily from line to hne. In fact, m the 
rhymed couplet the verse is apt to dominate the sense, while in blank 
verse the sense finds unfettered expression. And so blank verse has not 
only something of the naturalness but also something of the freedom of 
conversation 




V-.' 


3. Variety In a paragraph of rhymed couplets the pauses in the 
sense and therefore in the rhjnhm are monotonous We constantly 
have a pause at the end of the lint Ime and almost always a pause at 
the end of the second With the umformity of a passage composed in 
this form contrast the varied rhythms of such blank verse as that of The 
Tempest, where the pauses arc distributed with ever-changing diversity 
of cadence 

Again, the rhyme of a long narrative poem when read, or of a short 
lync when recited, has a pleasing effect ; but in a long spell of spoken 
verse I think that the sound of rhyme, though at first agreeable to it, 
gradually tires the ear. 

What rhyme we do get in Shakespeare’s later plays is mainly at the 
end of a scene, when it serves to indicate the conclusion, and (less 
commonly) at the close of a long speech, when it forms a kmd of 
climax. As to the former use (cf i ^ 3^5, 326, note) Dr Abbott says ' 
“ Rhyme vas often used as an effective termination at the end of the 
scene Wlien the scenery^ was not changed, or the arrangements were 
so defectise that the change was not easily perceptible, it was, perhaps, 
additionallv desirable to mark that a scene was finished.” 

And just as rhyme often marks the close of a scene, so it sometimes 
marks the close of a chapter in a man's career, and suggests fareuell 


■ rher- iras DO movable scenery ibe only outward indication of the localiiy 
ir ended was some siaje •p'operty'— e g "a bed to signify a bed-chamber, a ubie 
with pens uinn it to signify a counting honse , or a board bearing in large letters tne 
came of the place"— Dowden. 
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A sinking example of this use of rhyme occurs in At »a /.th /.*, 
II. 3. 67 — 76, where old Adam and Orlando, about to set forth on 
their expedition, severally bid farenell to their former life Similarly 
m Richard II, ii. a. i^ij — 149, the rhyme expresses the feeling of 
the King's favountes that their penod of prospeni) is over and they 
are parting for ever , while in v. 5 1 to— 1 19, it emphasise? the tragedy 
of the close of Richard’s life Again, m Kins (a compaiainely 
late play, 1605 — 1606) the banished Kent is made to use thyme in his 
leave-taking (i. 1 183 — 190) 

One other noticeable purpose of rh}me is found in plays as Ixie as 
Othdlo (about 1604) and Lear, vit to express moralising reOectioas oa 
life and gtve them a sententious, epigrammatic effect Do»dcn 
instances Othello, t 3 aos — 119, and it 1 149 — 161. This u<e of 
rhyme is natural because proverbial wisdom so often takes a rhymed 
form. Maxims stick better in the memory when they are rhymed 
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veise ;it the entry of the tnihulent crowd is marked A different sort 
of contrast accounts for the prose of Brutus’s speech (in. a, la — 381 
note). 

Another conspicuous use of prose m Shakespeare is for comic parts 
and the speech of comic characters like the Clowns of the Comedies, 
e g. Touc^one in As You Like IL who never drops into blank veise 
This use does not occur in Julius Ctesar as it has no humorous element. 

Other minor uses of prose by Shakespeare are for letters (li. 3 
I — 10), proclamations, etc , and occasionally (as though even blank 
verse were too artifiaal) for the expression of extreme emotion and 
mental derangement (cf. LTiu^ Lear, ill. 4). 
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The following elementaiy hints are intended to reaiird jourg 
students of some simple but important facts which the> are apt to 
foiget when asked to explain points of grammar and idiom in St'-akc- 
speaie’s English. 

To begm witb, avoid using the word “ mistal e ” in connect’o-, n I’h 
Shakespearian English. Do not speak of ‘•Shakespeare's wi' -kes.' 
In most cases the "mistake” will be jours, not hi' Rcr'eml'er t' it 
things in his English which appear to ns irregular maj fc' t’-e rc<* 
part be explained by one of two pnnoples : — 

(i) The difference between Eliabetlnn and mo-’cri F-ghih , 
(a) The difference between spoken and wi.'tca I>,"i 
(i) As to the former: what is considered b-d Erg 'h row ’--y 
have been considered good English in Shakerpee'e’s time Lr";--''? 
must change in the space of 300 years Eliabethan Engl lec'Ve:', 
eontams an element of Old English, 1 e irfiected E'-gl.s'i thr. ' ' 1 
case-endings for the nouns, terminations for the verb', a" 1 t'-e 1 k' 
By the end of tlie 16th century mon of these im'lectio’is ’ ai v cj <■ - 
bat some sumved, and the influence of the carlic' i‘'‘'ec;c 5 • *,'? •' 
affected the languige Often when we enquire ir*o ll e I j cw rf • *-e 


Elizabethan idiom which seems to us cuno-s w c f r d t! at i' u s te* 
an old usage. Let us take an example 

There are numerous cases in Shakespeare w’ cm a rr 1 ' 
P'esent tense has the inflection •/, Iho-gh t'-e saljcz* is a'-l , 
following lines in Rt(?-ard II ij 3^,5 

“These high wild hills and ro-gh c'-cif .-rv 
Ursrri out oar nu’es, and r-tif tie*" wc ^ 

The verbs cratij and appear to 1*6 « r-m I -ir"- 

Each IS plural, agreeuig with its p’aral ar'ecedc— ' > , s“ 1 " ’ : 

ra« i« the pla-wl laSecnoa o' the p-ese-l •e-'-e u'ei i** It '' 
d.alec' cf Old Engl sh. Tn the So-’he'ri d a’e; 


cef 


|S > 


I 
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in the Midland en. When Shakespeare was bom all three forms were 
getting obsolete; but all three are found in his works, and tn} 
veiy rai esxst s many times, liis use of the last is a good illostrabon 
(a) of the difference^ between Shakespearian and modem English, 
( 3 ) of one of the main causes of that difference — ^viz the influence of a 
still earher inflected English 

(s) A dramatist makes his diaracters speak, and tells his story 
through their mouths ■ he is not like a historian who wntes the story 
in his own words. The English of a play which is meant to be spoken 
must not be judged by the same standard as the English of a History 
which IS meant to be read For consider how much more correct and 
regular m style a book usually is than a speech or a conversation. In 
speaking we begin a sentence one way and we may finish it m another, 
some fresh idea stnkmg us or some mtermphon occurring Speech is 
liable to constant changes, swift turns of thought ; it leaves things out, 
supplying the omission, very likdy, with a gesture ; It often combines 
two forms of expression. But a wnter can correct and polish his 
composition until all irr^lanties are removed. Spoken English 
therefore is less regular* than wntten English; and it is to this very 
irregularity that Shakespeare’s plays owe something of their lifelike 
reality If Shakespeare made his characters speak with the correctness 
of a copybook we should regard them as mere puppets, not as hving 
beings 

Here is a passage taken from Henry V. (rv. 3. 34 — ^36) ; suppose 
that comment on its "grammatical pecuhanties” is required: 

"Rather proclaim it 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight. 

Let him depart.” 

Two things strike us at once — “he whuk” and "That he let him 
depart.” "He which” is now bad English; then it was quite regular 
English The student should say that the usage was correct in 
Elizabethan English, and give some illustration of iL The Prayer-Book 
will supply him with a very familiar one. 

“Tliat he let him depart.” A prose-vmter would have finished 

I Cf hath ud detk used as ptuiab 

* Cf tntxtn in iftdtvmmtr-lfttf't'i Dream, 11. x 56 see G to tbat pby 

' Another aspect of it is the free Etixabethan use of partiapial and adjectival 
terminations. Cf. “insuppresslve,” n. x. X34, "unnumbered,” in x 63, "unment 
able," IV X la 

• Not' ihr irTTciilar sequence of tenses in Sliakespeare , cf n 3 xa (note) 
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with the legnlar setjoerce “r-cj depart." Bst Hearv V. Ls s-fp^r5 
10 say the wrds , and at the njoraent he is deeply stirrel E~ '"3 
leads him to pass ssddealy from indirect to di-ec: speedi Tic 
conclusion, though less regular, is far more Tjvid Ttss b~ef paj'=i;s 
therefore exempliEes the difiererce (a) bettreer ElIzab«I-ar Er’’i'’' asd 
our onm, (i) between spoXen English and written It is c^eLi ai 'j i 
to consider whether the one pnadple o- the other eaa I'C app' ed 

Three general features of Shakespeare’s Eng’tsh s''e3ld be c’-^enevi — 
(i) its brenty, 

(a) its emphasis, 

{5) Its teadeaqr to interchange parts of speech. 

(i) Brevity ■ Shakespeare often vses terse, elhpticaS tuirs o'" cs; rei- 
sion. ThefoUounag couplet is from Treifur ciaf Crttstza. 3. iS;, zS'] • 
"And may that soldier a mete te«cant pore 
That means not, hath rot, or is sot m lore?" 

Put fultj, the second line would ran, "That ■"■ears ro’ t' ft, hvS r^* 
Iten, or u not in loTe.” Ct again BuferJ // % 5. ad, ay t 
“NVho rtting is the stocks tefige thear s''ane 
That many hare and others mast rt thex* { 
t c. ‘console themselrcs mth the thought that mans hare fit J* ex ' 
This compactness of diction b rerj ebaracieTit.’C c‘'S' *1 e.peare he* 
no’e that the omiss on of the italio'cd words, while it s'’—'cr « il c f r~ 
of expression, does not olweure the xnse, 'tcc the wfi-’< ax ca 5r 
supplied from the context That i* co-3n"''~lr the case w. '' h'- e> 
speare’s elhpa or omissions . thc> coxl -e bxn'y ■c~ 1, t’-a"- c' < ? *e 
J- u £0, n. 1. IS*, iri t. 39, <o. III a nf. n s ro 5o; a"’ ’’ * 
omission of the xlaine pronoun, a freq-ent arj i~p • ar' r * r. 
cf. t. 3 138, 11. 1. 309, II «. i<, »6, lU. I dj, Ht a 131. ”3: <w ' t’ e 
AV.'cf) 

(a) eoxnoa ciasap'cs cf I*"’ *x I'-c da,''’* c***' re 

(ti I 331, a37. Ill 1. 91), and the double co"',«x'ivc or i.p* ,11- 

Cf m. I. Ill, III a 1S7, 7 ^e la 19. ts *‘1 e-" - - • 

belter than Pro«pero''; Trt H'lnte^f Tm, ttt ■a. i5o, **m“ ' ’» 

(3I Fcritef tftr k ir^rnKsr^i •'alc'O'* a-y p-rt r’ j,-*- 
be wed as any o» her part of speech’ (Abbs" J Cf ‘ ’“ale trr*’ ' ; i 
73; "like" (noun), i a 315, •'cc'CMt’' (i-etb) I 3 16*. i r. • t--, 
"path” {vetb}, ii i S3, (--'re bi. : a if* ' c — 

(aojeetixei, II'L 1.075, “ceep"("o-r), ir. 3 it^, ••* 7- ' 

I' 3. aiS- 



I. INDEX OF WORDS AND PHRASES. 


This lui af^ltes to the Notes only; words of which longer expJana- 
turns are ^en will be found m the Qlossaiy. Tkereferences are to the 
pages. 


Ahhreviattons — 

adv.= adverb. n.=noun. trans =: transitive. vb=verb 


abide 15a 
abjects (n) 137 
acadental 141 
after (adv ) 96 
against 104 
alliance 137 
along=’long 143 
amaze 124 
angel 133 

answer (vb) 13a, 137, 144 
apply for 119 
apt las 

as this very day 146 

•base 110 
basts ia4 
battle J51 
bear 140, 148 
bear hard lot, 115 
bear it 115 
belike 134 
bend (n) 98 
bestow 153 
betimes iia 
bill 148 

bird of night 104 
blood 141 
blunt 103 
bosom 144 


break with 113 
bnng 104, 130 
busmess 135 
but 93, 134 

call in question 141 

ceremony 114, 117, 138 

chafe 97 

change i£o 

charge 135, 135, 138 

check 140 

chew upon 99 

choppedschapt loi 

clepsydra, water-clocks, 114 

cobbler 93 

cold demeanour 148 

Colossus 98 

come by 113, 116 

comet (an omen) 118 

compact 137 

companion 141 

compass 149 

complexion 106 

conceit 136 

condition 115, 139 

confound 134 

conjurer 98 

conquest 93 

consort (vb) 147 



INDEX OF WORDS AND PHRASES 




constancy iis> 
constant 103 
constantly 147 
c^nsttne 96, 104, 116 
contagion 116 
content 138 
contnbntions 140 
contrive no 
contriver 113 
coronet 10 1 
countenance 108 
crave 109 

cross I04t I4it 14; 
coll 93 

damn 13$ 
dear (adv) 117 
deep (n ) 143 
deliver tafi 
deny T40 

devE* of slumber 113 
directly 95, 135, 137 
dismembia- 113 
dismiss lod 
disrobe 93 
distract 141 
do sacnSce ii? 
dogs of a-ar 1*9 
doublet lot 
diacbma 134 

enforce 130, 141 
enforced 138 
enfranchisement laa 
engine jia 
enlaige 138 
enrolled 130 
ens-gn t49 
envious 133 
envy J13 
eternal 99 
even 113, 145 
exhalations 110 
exigent 145 
exyediion 14a 
extcnaale 150 
extremities no 

face 144 
fai’ioas ifeS 


fill 1x5, laS, J47 
fall {trans vb) 13S 
familiar instarces 158 
fantasy 115, 13* 
fearful b*avery 144 
fellorv 183, *50 
field I4S, 153 
figure ns 

fire dmes ou* fire n 5 
fond laa 
fool (vb) tos 
form 13S 
formal 115 
fonmtr 147 
freetam ito 
from tof, 114 
fnrerals 151 

gan'csotae 95 
gereral 109 
gemns ni 
give plate >41 
given loo 
gra) beards itS 
Greek to me lOJ 
gnef I ©6 
grow OR na 

hand 103 
have some •’in 99 
health 140 

hearts of co-.rovsr'y 9; 
heavy n6 
hedge in 130 
high evst 113 
hiits 1*0 
ho’n 14^ 

ho’d thee I'o 
ho’iow isS 
boacybeavv in 
ho-'cia- ire, 135 
bs'^o mb'e i*t 
fco-c-ra''** fa vl n*' 
bo''0-'a^^e't ** *"* -* ic^ 
h''' at hi' 1 i;^ 
bur— -r n^ 

ir-pa^ f <■*'141 
inxsen 137 
irctru-t (»*') 164 
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indifferent to6 

mortified 117 

indifferently 97 

most boldest 135 

infirmities 140 

most unkmdest 133 

in onr stars 98 

motion III 

in respect of 93 
in sport 134 

move 140 

instance 138 

new-added 143 

intemut 93 

niggard (vb) 143 

in use 138 

note (vb) 139 

'tort, termination 103 

nothi^ (adv ) 99 

issue 139 

Itching palm 139 

notice 134 

obscurely 103 

jealous g 6 , 99 

observe 140 

just 133 

occupation 101 
o’erwatched 143 
of=by 133 

justice* sake 139 

labounng day 93 

offence 141 

last, not feast ia 6 

office 153 

laudatio funtbtrts at Rome 137, 

of force 143 

138 

onut 143 

law of children 133 

once 143 

leaden 143 

on the hazard 146 

lest that 134 

on the spur 149 

lethe 137 

opmion 113 

liable 119 
lie 139 

ordinance 105 

light 149 

palter ii 3 

like (n ) 103 

part (vb) 153 

limbs 138 

path (vb) III 

lover 130 , 130 

phantasma in 

lusty 97 

Philippi fidds 133 
piece out no 

mmn 114 

pitch 94 

make forth 145 

pleasures 134 

make head 137 

porch 106 

make to 133 

power 137, 141 

mar 133 

prefer 153 

market-place = the Forum loi 

present 117 

mart 139 

presently 133 

may iii 

prevent 148 

mean (n.) 135 

prevention 133 

meat 99 

pnck 137 

mechanical 91 

proceed 100, 136 

misconstrued 150 

prodigious 105 

mistrust 150 

produce 137 

mock (n.) 119 

proof no 

modesty 137 

proscription at Rome 136 

monstrous 105 

providence 148 

mortal instrumenis in 

public diair 131 
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pnlpit 113 
patger 
pash 1^8 
pat tiy toi 
pat on I 15 

question 130 

tank 
rear 133 
reason mth 14; 
regard 137, 138, 149 
remains 153 
remorse le^ 
render 116 
replication 93 
resohe 133 
lespect 96, 140, 153 
ngbt 118 

Rome room (aord-play) 99 
round 110 
rude 130 
rumour i3o 

saving of 149 
scan£i] (sb) qd 
scarf 103 
schedule let 
scolding 104 
scope 149 
senseless 93 
sene lai 
several 113, 153 
severally isq 
shadow 95 
shape 116 
S'gn of battle 144 
sleeve too 
slight 135 
so IS3 
sober 138 
soil 96 
sort 03 
sound 9$ 
spleen 140 
s*a*e (vbj pS 
«tand do'e 106 
«!aaa on ri” 
s'iPd upon 1:4 
star oS 


stare r44 
state 99 
statue 118 
stay 146 
stay by 153 
stem 9; 
sterile cnr«s 93 
still 135 
sto'e tJf 
stomach* 146 
store 137 
strain 146 
strarge 95 
stretch 137 
sudden 133 
saire-ance 105 
sway 104 

swear (trars vb) iii, 149 

take thoBgr 114 
lardy forrii loi 
taste 137 
temper 9S 
terd 103 
tending to 131 
the sta’e 0'' rar in 
the which no 
thews 10* 
thought 1 14 
thuntJer sto-e 104 
Tiber baaVt 94 
tide of timm nS 
tidirgs 141 
tircture, 119 
to wife tiC’ 
touch isi 
tribaSare' C3 
true man loi 
tan bim go -g 133 

urbtaced 104, 116 
mdeipo ic' 

«r*^m 104 
crducki'y 13J 
rrto 105 

upon isr, 13*. f 4 t 
use 11^ 

VC U’cr !4S 

tirtse ttf, r»3 
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waftnre 115 
wain 14 ^ 
waste i4<z 
watch 143 
wajr no 
weighing na 
what 113 
when that 133 
whether=whe’er 
whole 117 
wind (vb) 137 
wit 133 


93 i 150, 151 


withal 93 

wroe the while 105 

word X49, 152 

W'ork 99 

worthy 138 

wreath of victory xeo 

wrong 138 

yet rsr 
yoke X05 

yon were best 133 


L^L cLye^ 

hyt^^ Ls^ toO^<^AepU' 0^Jjkd^,yi^ 
£jzy9 Q-yJk^ to'^^iL 

/Lu^ 




II. INDEX OP NAMES IN THE NOTES 


Antony, the “masher” too 
Artwmdo'Tis no 
Ate n8 

Bfutas, Decinras (not Deems) 107 
Bratus, L jumns 99 
Brutus, Marcus, Prelor 955 hi> 
lore of study {43; a Stoic ii(t, 
-148 

Cesar, Julios, expert in svnmming 
07; his eyes 98, subject to cm 
lepsy 101, his house S17; h,s 
Cardens across tbe Tiber 134 , 
his body burnt 134 
Calpsrma 94 

Cap.tol rat ; stairs to tea 
Cases 99 

Cassius, appeararce of roo ; 
brother-m-law of Brutus m 
“cho’eiic" 140; an Ep eurean 
*46; ■wcak-s’Sjbtcd 149 ; in 
Parthia 149 

Cnto, Ut (errs 148; his <on t?i 
Cicc*o, his “ferret eyes” too, 
fondness for Greek los, toi, 
character M3; netenof Artonj 
isS, 141 

Cinrber, Mc’cUas 10; 

Cinra, L. Cornelius top 
Cicra, Hdnas, the poc, 13J 

CwMj 189 

Erebus 1 1 1 

Fl'vu' iji 
F'ru'~ lap 


Labeo iti 

LepiduS, I'le broker of t' ? Tn 
nmvir 136 
Lijar , s r re 
Lupticaba 03. pe 

Nemi, Cesa-'e eiatcir- ottr ijt 


Octaeius, cf,eni5a'’.s tl e E-'pmr- 
Autp-'tos lap 
Olynip-s ia3, 140 

Parth'ans, C^'rs p'cp^ ee 
pcditinn 105 , t‘'fi' de 

feat of Crv us 140 
rh’hppi U 4 

rij'cf, I’er'i'^'d wt- »«o 
Ponpey, “peat ' ot, h ' • — Oj 
at Pni’sa'ia 140 

Po^pej’s poTC’i io5 , s"! t''na''e 
loS 

Pc'* a, dt'ib o'’ i4i 

Pub' .us, cr’~~‘'n I to 

the O'' '-S r' r' 

Kos m taj, ta* 


Sa—’ *5. ba’lle c' t 
Ss*dt 

Sc— *e, c ’■’c’", 


r 


D' 


Ta.'q^n, tie Pr-i-’ 5., no 
TJ'so' 131 
Ti' *• -s Its 
TreV>- u. ie<' 

T*'--*-”', r— -- ♦ 1--^ 

e-'- a I as 13 . , t ' •■ ! c-j* 

t '-s t. '• 


Hsb’a 14 * 


VrV'' 


-'■~r ly 


V Cl »■> V » 


ceviT s,T r* ..•TI r> 


vr » 


*•> tt*< 



L.li,u.«<^ M^l'iLiUVy^ ‘UJLtn^tU^ 

riii,j:i^ ii 0^ 
liJU-Qd^ %WJoya^ 

ImJr-Ofclo^^ rrklL 

Cu^^jLoCk,^^ 
yVo-liJiJi'' .Z<. 

g) ^ 

cJoe- eo-n-^^^^v^ On^Jd^ yl^ 

Aj^ A^ 

iU-AiMt Jbi^ q.^ iArt^'7^ 

,,4,^ ^-ju^^y 

Jtt^ yuLTr^^ '"■‘f-yry' 

X- aXXi. 
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The Cambridge Milton for Schooh 

Edited by A. W. VEum, M A- 


“The standard sdiool or student's edition of PcraJis- LciiP — 
Cdueational Tima 

“Mr Verity is an admirahle editor of Milton “ — Atrat * m 


PARADISE LOST, Books I, II Wth Introduction 
Kotes, Glossary, Appendix and Index er E' ’t-’> 

“Mr Verity’s Introduction and Notes maintain the h'qli ' —t’— u 
of excellence conspicuous in the volumes of Milton alreaav cd c^l 1 v 
him .” — Saturday Remrjo 

PARADISE LOST, Books III , IV a Ftft^ n • 

"We have pmsed before non Mr Venn's no’cs to MiUoi, 
this instalment confirms our good opinion of his resources as a cc—- 
mentator " — Atktnaum 

“It would be difficult to add anjthing to what we haic *lrc*’« 
said of Mr Venty’s editions of Milton Thej show caicfwl scl r at'H i 
and admirable insight, and, what is more to the purpo e in t-'v.!.' 
intended for school use, they show excellent rndgmiil n wtixi ^ 
included and what is omitted Imlh in the notes and in ti e irtfjd! tti'" i. 
and appendices .*11100211 this edition is «o welt suited fo* <•'10“ 
adult scholars, also, will find much in it to interest and help tt e*u 
— ycurral ef Education 

PARADISE LOST, Books V, VI 2S Stv’- - 

“Mr Vcnt>’s ‘Pitt Press’ editions of MiUonlme r >’ 
been commended in these columns ard we '■re erd to h ic 'r '' 
solume of his studies, ms Paradise Lest IlooVs ••'d ' * “P'''* ' , 

tah’c Wc liaic the highest opinion of Mr ^ ctiii ‘■c. o ip *■ ' 

his patience as an annotator " — Gu-rdisr 

“Of Mr Ventj’s editions of Milton s poctrv we h'se -he* .i *, 
rro'x: than once, and wc can bat repeat what vc .'vc '* ij't 
that they arc scholarly in the best sen'e, showing a e^w ^ ^ 

though full IS ncicr intemperate or difiose , white it is 

’■■'igCiting that he is dealing with a great wo'l rf *it ’ e *p w- ^ ^ 
"pd cn oimcnl of which bi the stidcnt it is h ' to ' ' 
extead ” — jeurral ef Editce'i'tt 

PAR \DISE LOST. Bools VII, VIII. =r ' 

‘Mr\eri*i has morethaiicmeo hislitlt o’” ''r S— 'o’Cp 

•'tMiloa — ~ ir> a! ft Ea 'a' r"' 

PAR.\D1SE LOST, Books IX. X 



The Cambridge Milton for Schools 

Edited by A. W. VERixy, MA. 


PARADISE LOST, Books XI., XII 2 S. 

“Edited in masterly sfyle ” — Gttardtan 

SAMSON AGONISTES. 2 S. 6(1, Fourth Edition, 

“An excellent and painstaking performance,” — Atheneeum 

LYCIDAS, L’ ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, ODE ON 
THE MORNING OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY, is. 6d 
Sixth Edition. 

“Mr Vcnty’s work is excellent, at once thorough and scholarly.” — 
Athenemm 

SONNETS If 6d. Sixth Edition. 

“A scholarly little volume, excellently fitted for the use of schools 
and of places of more adult study.” — youmat of Education 

ARCADES If. 6d Fourth Edition 
COMUS AND LYCIDAS. 2 f. Fourth Edition, 
COMUS If Second Edition. 


PARADISE LOST. In one volume Crown 8vo. 

7 r 6d net. 

“ Among all our great English authors Milton is the one irhom it is 
impossible properly to appreciate without some critical apparatus 
There is none, we imagine, however learned, who will not at times be 
glad of some help towards understanding the innumerable references 
and allusions in the great epic. To such w e can heartily recommend 
Mr Vcnty’s ‘ Paradise Ixist.’ Not only has this edihon a singularly 
full and modem collection of notes, but Mr Venty gives an excellent 
sketch of Milton’s life and a complete account of the genesis and 
publication of * Paradise Lost.’ ” — Fall Mall Gazette 
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Cambridge University Press 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

The Elements of English Grammar. With n Cf'i’Txr 
on E’s'sai-wnunj; HyA S \Vr^, M A ExU'^fLi' b ' •, f 
A Chapter on Essay-wnttng, sepante.} 4a 

An English Grammar for Beginners K\ 

MA Extra fcap 8\o l£0 h 10 ixjtli Tlto»^'r * 1 

The Revised English Grammar. A nev cditiri >•* 
The Elements of English Grammar, L-- 1 i . - ^ .j.- - 

jncpdMions of the Committee of Gr* iipi-'ti.’' Tt’r - ’ \ I > 
A S VSnsT, MA Evtmfcap Sio it (>• 

The Revised English Grammai for Beginners 

A new edition of English Grammar fo'- Begin" e'l ! v 

A S \Yr.sT, MA Extra fcap S»o i> 

Key to the Questions contained in West's A'r- s : 
£>t^,:s/ Grar far ind £r,sfJ Ek:/ ' G’ - r-j - i 
B\ A S Wl'tt, M \ I'vri fcip S.o 5' (' f. 
for o<c Tiath both tho on;;.nal n-d roi c ' c . t ■>'' 

A Handbook of English for Junior and Inlcr- 

mcdnie Classes Bj U B. Nicolsox, 'I .\ C*. s ' 

ret 

English Composition • with Chapters on P."v.cts 

'N n.intj. Prcitodi, ard Stilc 1>» W Vi j s, '* \ i"' 

4J fii Or .n li'O pirtc J‘ f>-' c-c' 

Key to the Exercises in ZT'^. C- •* . ' . 

'Y, Miricox, Cm in 4 f - i< 

Precis-Wnting. Bj 1\ Mirjxxn Cr<.-’'n I" 

t'rccpart. l’_ 1 1, ir P 11,'* i i 111 . ' 

A Handbook of Precis- Writing. W’ i.* 0 

CMiei'C' 1 \ L I> L\ IN' M \ 

An Elementarj’ Old English Gr.'im~'''r (P'rA 

In A 1 Mix'"" '’ \ C t 

An Elementarj* Old English Kc.nJcr (En-]/ Wc 



Cambridge University Press 

The Pronunciation of English. Phonetics and 
Phonetic Transcriptions By Daniel Jones, M.A Crovra 8vo 
ax. net (Cambridge Primers of Pronunciation ) 

Wall-charts for class use 

1. The Organs of Speech On card is. net, on paper is 6d net 
Mounted on canvas, varnished, with rollers, 3r net , mounted 
on canvas, folded, 4X net. 

1. English Speech Sounds. On card is net, on paper is 6d net 
Mounted on canvas, varnished, with rollers, 3X net, mounted 
on canvas, folded, 4X net 

The Pronunciation of English in Scotland. By 
William Grant, M A. Crown 8vo. y 6d net. (Cambndge 
Pnmets of Pronunciation ) 

Phonetic Spelling. By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C M G , 

K C B Crown 8vo y 6d neL 

Outlines of the History of the English Language. 

By Professor T N Toller, M A. Crown 8vo 4s 
Chapters on English Metre. By Joseph B Mayor, M A. 

Second Edition Demy 8v o yx 6d neL 

A Handbook of Modem English Metre. By the 

same author. Extra fcap 8vo is 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Beowulf. Edited by A J Wyatt, M. A. New Edition, 
revised hy R W Chambers DemySvo px net. 

Beowulf. A Metncal Translation into Modem English. 

ByJ R Clark Hall. Crown 8vo is 6d neL 
Stones from Chaucer. Retold from the Canterbury 
Tales With Introduction and Notes by Margaret C Macaulay. 
Crown 8vo. With frontispiece and c8 illustrations from old mss 
IX 6d Without Introduction and Notes, ix 

Lyrical Forms in English. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Norman Hepple, M Litt. Crown 8vo 3X net 
Principles and Method Li the Study of English 
Literature B} W Macpherson, M A. Crown 8vo is net 

Milton. Paradise Lost. Edited by A. W Verity, 

M A. Crown 8vo. yx. 6d 

Milton. The Poetical Works, edited with Cntical Notes 
bj WiLUAM Alois Wpight, M A-, LitLD Crown 8v o Cloth, 
sx net India paper, limp lamb-skin, yx 6d neL 

Keats, Shelley and Shakespeare Studies, and 

Essays in English Literature By S J. Mary Suddard, L L.A 
Crown 8vo 6x net. 

Tennyson. In Memoriam. By Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son Edited with a Commentary by ARTHUR W. Robinson, 
B D Crown 8vo is 6d 



Books on Enghsk Language and Liitratare 


Literary Essays. Bj the late A. \V. VEURAtt, l.!tt D 

Dem^ Svo tas Sd net. 

The Literature of the Victorian Era. Bj Proft^sor 
Hugh IVaikeb, LLD Crown Sio lor ret. 

Outlines of Victorian Literature. Bi High lV\i kfp, 
LL.D , and Mrs Hugh VTai Kr» Dctnr Sro 51 net 
A Primer of English Literature. Bi \\ 1 . Vocsg. 
MA Small crotvn S\o Cloth gilt lel’enn" ts tie*. Sc’ -o' 
edition Limp eloih tt 

CAMBRIDGE ANTHOLOGIES 
Life m Shakespeare’s England. A Book of niirabctlnn 

Prose compiled bj I D Wilson, M lllu'-intcl y A* 

An Anthology of the Poetry of the Age of Shake- 
speare Chosen bj \\. T \otNG,M .M Crown Svo. tt (>j ret 


PITT PRESS SERIES, ETC. 

E\tr.a fcap Sio 

Bacon’s Essays. Edited A S 'Vr.sT, .\. 
Bacon’s History of the Reign of King Henry VII. 

Lditcd bj ihe Rev J R Lu'im, D D y 

Bacon. New Atlantis. Edited b\ G C. 

Smith, M A ir 6 1 

Ballads and Poems Illustrating English History. 

Edited b> Trank Sit'GwteK u 6 
Without imroduction iml no.cs »/ 

Old Ballads. Ediied b\ Frnsk Sipcamck iff'’ 
Robert Browning. ASclectionof Pocms(iS35- 1854). 

Tdited bv W T. \ Ov NO. M A t' f<' 

Burke. ReBcctions on the French RcNOlution. 
Tdvtcd b> W .Vii-ON Pirnttr- .V , Cvi i 'r 
lii-iTrici Phiuii' 

Burke. Speeches on American Taxation and 
Coicilriion with .\mcn;n Tiitcdlr \ 11 I'.M " 

Speech on Conaliauon Nvith Amcnca ' s ' ' 

Burke. Thoughts on the Cause of the Prerent 
Di‘!comcnt'i Ldned In M Vi n«'> V \ * t 

Byron. Chiide Harold’s Pilgrimage. L . ‘ . ? j 
H Thovi'On, M V S' <1- 

Chaucer. The Prologue and The Knirht’s T.ile. 

UuitcilbiM P.rNTtNCK >''f^H. 'I \ t ' 

Chaucer. The Clcrkes Talc and The Sqcic.-cs 

Tak Lditcd In 1 _NMn-TA* m \ 't 



Cambridge University Press 
Chaucer. The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by 

L WlNSTANLEY. is 

Cowley’s Prose Works. Edited by J. R. Lumby, D.D 

4 ^ 

De Foe. Robinson Crusoe. Part I. Edited by 
J Howard B Masterman, M A. is 
Earle. Microcosmography. Edited by A. S. West, 

M A. Cloth, y Harf-parchment, gilt top, y 

Goldsmith. The Traveller and the Deserted 
Village Edited by W Mupisos', M A is 6d 
Gray's English Poems. Edited by D. C. Tovey, 
M A. 4^ 

Extracts from the above 
Ode on the Spring and ^e Bard M 
Ode on the Spnng and Elegy m a Country Churchyard. 8</. 

Gray’s English Poems. Edited by R. F Charles, 
M A is 

Kingsley. The Heroes, or Greek Fairy Tales for 

my Children Edited with Notes, Illustrations from Greek Vases, 
and Two Maps, by Ermst Gardner, M A. is 6d. Without 
introduction and notes is 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia and Last Essays of Elia. 

Edited by A H. Thompson, M A is 6d each 

Lamb, Charles and Mary. A Selection of Tales 

from Sbake>.peare W ith Introduction and N otes, and an Appendix 
of Extracts from Shakespeare, by J H. Flather, M.A if 6d 
A second selection, B> the same editor if 6d 
Macaulay. The Lays of Ancient Rome, and other 
Poems Edited by J H FiathEr, M A if 6d 
Macaulay. History of England, Chapters I — III. 

Edited by W F Keddaway, M A is 
Macaulay. Lord Clive. Edited by A. D. Innes, M A. 

If 6d 

By the same editor 
Warren Hastings, is 6d 
Two Essays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

is 6d 

John Bunyan. ix 

Macaulay. John Milton. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by J H 1 lathfr, M A if 6d 
Nineteenth Century Essays. Edited wnth Introduc- 
tion and Notes by GUorce Sampson, is. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS 

With Introduction, Notes .ind Glos'incs, bi 
A- W. Vtmi. MA. 

Arcades, xs 6d Samson Agonistcs. rr 
Ode on the Morning of Christ's Nativity, L'AUccfo, 
11 Penseroso, ani Lje das c/. 63 So'Tcts. t: t ~ 
Comus and Lycidas. ex. Comus, ic i-’r’teh. tr 
Paradise Lost. In 6 lolumcs, each containing 2 ooo\<, 
tT per volume 

(For Fara^i'e IjC<‘ in one vo'j-ie <« p i) 


More’s Utopia. Edited b\ T R Lrvn.DD rr 
More’s History of King Richard III. Ed.'rd b\ 

j R Lu^'ev.DD jr Cz 

Pope’s Essay on Criticism. Edn^d In A S Wi .t 
M A if 

Pope’s Essay on Man. Edited b\ A. H 'Iitmi.-'. 

-M \ ii 

SCHOOL EDITIONS OF SCOTT S WORKS 
Eacii volume conuins Introduction. No''.- ard 
Marmion. Edited b) J H B •v. M :< iS 

The Lady of the Lake. Sn.n. c'/t*.:, :s C ’ 

The Lord of the Isles ru.iec. 1. J II E. vtiri. 

M \ 5’ 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. P't' t ' r 
A Legend of Montrose. Edttcu m H s M ''•'•i 

M A 

Old Mortality. EhtedbvT 
Kenilworth. Editta b\ J il riviiit \ :r 
Quentin Durward. E'.uco o. W. ''It it' s \ :r 
The Talisman Edi'cr ij \ F Gwui’-A. .* 
Woodstock. Same editor, af. 
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The Pitt Press Shakespeare. By A W Verity, 

M A With Introdaction, Notes, and Glossary Price is 6d each 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream Conolanus 


The Merchant of Vemce 
As yon like it 
Twelfth Night 
King Richard II 
Kmg Henry V 


Juhus Caesar 
Kmg Lear 
Macbeth 
Hamlet 
The Tempest 


The Granta Shakespeare. By J H Lobban, M.A. 


With short Notes and brief Glossary. Pnce is each 
Twelfth Night Kmg Henry IV (Part I) 

The Wmter’s Tale Kmg Henry IV (Part II) 

The Merchant of Vemce Macbeth 

A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 

The Student’s Shakespeare. Edited by A W Verity, 


M A With Introductions, Notes, Glossanes, etc 
Conolanus. 3^ Hamlet 3X Macbeth v 6d 


A Book of Verse for Children. Compiled by Alys 

RoDbERS, LL A. (Hons ) sr Parts I — III separately (especially 
suitable for ages 7 — 10) is 


Sidney. An Apologie for Poetrie. Edited by E. S. 

Shuckburoh, Litt D is. 

Spenser. The Fowre Hymnes. Edited by Lilian 

W’lSSTAMlvY, M A is 

Spenser. The Faerie Queene, Books I and II. 

Ldited fay L Winstanley is M each 
Tennyson. Fifty Poems, 1830 — 1864. Edited by 
J H Lobban, M A is 6d 

Poems by William Wordsworth. Selected and an- 

notated by Miss Clara L Thomson is 61/ 

Bnglish Patriotic Poetry. Selected by L Godwin 

Salt, M A With an introduction and notes rs 6-/ Text only, 
Ynthout introduction and notes 6d net 

A Book of English Poetry for the Young. Arranged 
for Preparatory and Elementary Schools by W H \\oODWARi> is 
A Second Book of English Poetry for the Young. 

Arranged forSecondaryand High Schools by W H Woodward is. 
A Book of English Prose. By Percy Lubbock, M A 

Part 1 . Arranged for Preparatory and Elementary Schools, is 6d 
Part II Arranged for Secondary and High Schools is. 



Books on English Langnagf and Ultratur, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS 
A new scnts of re''djng books for the upper md 
middle forms of stcondirj <c’50o<'i 

Addison. Selections from The Spcclator. rdued 
J II MA iJ 

Jane Austen. Pride and Prejudice. .\br;dge.t *’i n 

tdiicti In Mrs rrrorncK 

Thomas Carlyle. On Heroes, Hero-Worship and 

Tlje Heroic m Hi‘'lorT EuucdbjG t\iiirri,M \ jj 
William Cobbett. Rural Rides. ?Llec;c>! ind cib'cd 
b) I 11 Lwn \N, M \ u 4 •’ 

Daniel Defoe. Memoirs of a Cavalier. I'dr.td Ik 

Eurirmi O'Nnii ts 

Selections from De Qumccy Eaiicdlu L 11 Coiu\< 

is 

Dickens. Parisian Scenes from A Talc of Two 

Otic’i Dlittil In J H Lnii V,, M x\ o' 

Dryden. Virgil's Acncid. TooK I, II .nrd VI 
rditcflb) A II 1 iio'^r-ON, M \ <i 
Dryden. The Preface to the Fables. I'dI’ci bj 
tv H tv tu IAMn M \ 9 ’' 

George Eliot Silas Marncr: The Weaver of 
Uv^eloe EdiUiI 1>) Mi s F IJrvA' rr 
Fielding. Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon, i'.dut \ 
I'j J H lorrvv, M \ is 

Goldsmith Selected Essays nibicd bj J. H 
Lnn vs. M \ ir 

William Hazhtt Characters of Sh.nlcspc'irc •; 

Ti’js Li iv<5 In I H l/'TW M \ i' 

Leigh Hunt. Selections in Prose and Verse 
L.b.cJ bj I II I/” ' vs. V \ a*’ 

The Paston Letters A Selection illusvr.vtinr. 
1 1 t'n.'i S-ociM L'^e n r' c C" n 1 ’*! . S' 

It'S! . ir 

Sir Walter Scott. Talcs of a Grandfather. T 

tit. lit' I's I fr • ' J_'- - 1 f ' '• 

1 J « 1 (,•' n J5i ? Ft r’ I'v 5* < ’> M \ 1 '' * 

Captain John Smith. True Trav'cls. Adv enturcs. 

ai ’ <■<’ tc's'i*' > , IM - 1 ’n i V. 'iso. *' \ 

Narrativ'cs selected from Pc.'I r. P-'isves ard 
GUctr^ IVc-tl'vG t\i'r>-'v vv 
Scenes from Eighteenth Centurv Ccn'etlic i ’i-.‘ 

'n .t Jlvr-n R, Ij 
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